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KIRKE'S MILL. 

I CAN remember a time when I used to think that 
^ we, Fancy and myself, had always lived in the MiU 

dwelling-house, within sound of its crank machinery 
and the rush of the huge mill-sails, whose broad 
shadows chased one another on the grass. The Mill, 
an outlying cottage or two near it, and the wide 
tract of broken ground that seemed to touch the 
sky — ^an uncultivated tract covered everywhere with 
patches of fern and straggling gorse-bushes, and with 
never an animal, hardly ever a bird, to be seen on it, 
the "Chart," as folks thereabout call it — all this 
was my world, and myself. Fancy, Earke, and old 
Hep, the inhabitants thereof. 

This Chart is a desolate region ; I scarcely know 
of one more desolate, or with such an absence of 
animal life. For miles you may wander there and 
find it all waste land, useful for nothing, unless it 
is to be counted a gain that the wild, sweet wind 
should sweep here and there unimpeded across open 
spaces. In summer the Chart is hot and arid ; the 
grass, the little there is of it, is of a coarse kind, and 
never looks green as other grass does; there is a 
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total absence of water, which I suppose accounts for 
the absence of life, and perhaps for the fact of the 
land being thus left waste. I confess I have never 
studied the subject. I do not know whose business 
it would be to reclaim it if it ever were to be re- 
claimed ; there are hundreds of acres of it, unen- 
closed, untilled; I know not to whom the land 
belongs ; in fact I know nothing about it save that 
there it still is, beyond the bounds of one of the 
fairest of English villages, and there it may be seen 
any day by one caring to take a journey to see it — 
a desert spot if ever there was one, and a desert in 
the heart of a civilised country. 

As a child I never remember the Chart with a life 
of its own. People passed along the road through 
it, a gig, or a cart, or a waggoner's team now and 
then, but none stayed, none had business there, no 
man worked on the waste land. There were tracks 
turning off from the main road, but they all ended 
in nothing. Grass-grown tracks, well defined for 
the first few yards, and then ceasing, lost in the 
tangle of fern roots and fiirze, from out of which 
rose here and there a miserable, stunted-looking 
beech or oak. In a hard winter it was an expanse 
of untrodden snow, all save the dark line of the road 
with its deep ruts. 

The Mill was so near the border of this wild tract 
of land that we children played there more frequently 
than down in the wood lying between us and the 
village. To the village itself we seldom went, pr 
cared to go. As I have said, the Chart and the Mill 
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were our world ; it was a strange sensatioii when I 
first began to take in the thought that we had not 
always lived there, and that other and stranger 
thought bom of it, that that which had a beginning 
might also come to an end. 

For I did take this in. By slow degrees, never 
from actual telling, — ^indeed, how the knowledge 
came to me I could not have told, but it came, the 
knowledge that it was our mother who brought us 
to the Mill, she having known Kirke long ago as a 
tenant of her father's, and that while she lived she 
had given Kirke money for the lean-to off the main 
building, but after her death he received none, but 
said it did not matter, for our father would make it 
up by-and-by. 

Fancy was a lean, brown girl of perhaps eight 
summers by the time I understood this. Hephsibah 
Drone, old Hep, as we called her, "saw to us," 
though long before she was eight Fancy did all the 
work; that is, with my help she cleaned out the 
room, and cooked the food, provided for us by Kirke. 
There was always a sack of potatoes thrown down 
in one comer, and of flour no lack ; if ever we were 
out of it we had but to ask ; and for meat, a great 
piece of bacon from Kirke's own pig was at our ser- 
vice. For the rest, one or other of the neighbours 
in the two or three cottages our side the wood, used 
to call to Fancy as she passed and bid her carry 
home a big cabbage in the front of her frock, and 
tell her how to boil it for dinner. Or if they had 
been baking, a little loaf hot from the oven, or a 
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home-made cake, or maybe a pie, would not be want- 
ing if either of us chanced to come by at the right 
moment. Indeed, as to the staff of life itself we 
never were without a loaf of good wholesome bread, 
though it may have been staler than an epicure 
would care to see on his table before our young teeth 
made an end of it. Kirke took care that our loaf 
was baked with his own. It went down in the bill 
— an awful thing, that I imagine must have first 
awakened my curiosity, first set me thinking who 
was to pay it, and to whom Kirke felt himself re- 
sponsible for us. 

It grew longer and longer, that bill. I have stood 
by awe-struck when Kirke made it up of a Saturday 
night. So many loaves every week. 

" I don't take no count of bacon and such," I once 
heard him say to Hep, " them's luxuries : I give 'em 
hearty; bread I be bound to provide, and he be 
bound to pay for." 

Each month, each year, added to that startling 
record. What a bill it was, to be sure ! 

I did not ask who " he " was, who was eventually 
to settle this tremendous account; I do not re- 
member ever putting questions to Kirke ; I cannot 
say how I caone to know that our father was living, 
and that the clothes firom time to time cut down for 
my use were his. 

This "tailoring job," as old Hep called it, was 
undertaken but seldom. As for an entirely new 
suit, I never had such a thing. Hep preferred piec- 
ing the old as it gave out, though to be sure that 
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process, carried to the extent to which she carried 
it, resulted at last in a new suit after a fashion, for 
my garments gradually became cdl patch, with no 
square inch of the original jacket or trousers remain- 
ing. A perennial suit never old, never new ; strong 
and whole, but not exactly handsome to look at. 
She did the same for Fancy with the dresses our 
dead mother left behind her when the tired and 
sadly-worn garb of humanity was laid by at last in 
the quiet earth. I never remember Fancy in any- 
thing but a brown linsey frock. My mother's dresses 
were ample: there must have been enough in one 
of them to make several for Fancy, or at all events 
to provide Uberally for the " cut-and-come-again " 
method of patching that old Hep was addicted to. 
We had no best clothes, never more than one outer 
garment ; the things we stood upright in completed 
our wardrobes : as for shoes and stockings, nature 
provided them. We ran bare-foot, the only children 
in the place that did so; for that matter the only 
English children in any place I ever saw do so. I 
used to look at my father's boots (both before and 
after I knew them his), even try them on, but it 
would have been a long day. before my little feet 
could have filled them. 

With no Sunday clothes we naturally never went 
to church. Or was this it ? Since we never went 
to church, what need had we for Sunday clothes? 
Put it which way you like. In those days I put it 
in neither, not troubling my head one way or the 
other with such nice questions of cause and effect. 
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Neither Kirke nor old Hep went to church, and 
Kirke, old Hep, and Fancy made up my world. 

Let me try and describe Kirke, as I almost think 
I see him at this moment, standing on the topmost 
step of the Mill ladder, the great sails rushing through 
the air, and the machinery in full work. A silent 
man, wearing a habitual scowl on his face ; a man 
honest in his dealings, but discourteous to all, and 
to any who appeared to consider themselves his 
betters, insulting. A man as rough and uncultivated 
in his manners as the wild Chart around him, but 
good to us in his own way. He gave us of his 
" luxuries " and he " let us be." I know now that 
when asked what was to become of us, that, and 
that only, had been his answer. " Let 'em be," he 
said, and since no one who knew him cared to inter- 
fere with Kirke, and indeed in this instance it was 
no one's business, we were " let be " accordingly. 

All day he was occupied in his trade. When 
there was no wind to set the sails to, there was 
plenty that claimed attention in the way of adding 
up accounts, or going off in his light cart on business 
with the farmers whose com brought the grist to 
Kirke's Mill. Of evenings he smoked and drank by 
himself until sleep overcame him, and he turned in 
for the night. A sullen life, a moody, solitary, mis- 
anthropic life, though two children were beneath his 
roof, children who owed its shelter to his forbear- 
ance. 

The man had been fairly educated. As for our 
education, it was either begun by Hep at some re- 
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mote period, or earlier stOl by our mother, who, I 
learnt later, died when I was four years old, for I 
never remember learning to read, or a time when 
Fancy and myself could not spell out a column in 
one of the newspapers Kirke was so fond of, or a 
chapter in the truly sensational stoiy, in very fine 
print, that was his chief relaxation. For these 
stories he had an insatiable appetite, — a strange 
taste for a lonely man of his class, and it must be 
confessed his library was by no means an edifying 
one for young people. The only good we gained to 
counterbalance the possible evil was a command of 
language which certainly would not otherwise have 
fallen in our way. True, it was no " well of English 
undefiled" of which we drank; still, owing to the 
eagerness with which we read these tales, learnt 
whole scenes by heart, acted them with one another 
out on the desolate Chart, to all this must be owing 
the fine flow of words we mustered between us, and 
the fact that though there was great room for im- 
provement, our grammar was no doubt better than 
could have been picked up in the village or even 
from old Hep. I have heard our father make the 
remark — for, as this story will show, he did event- 
ually come for us, and, moreover, paid the bread bill 
when he came — I have heard him remark that 
neither our accent nor the choice of language habi- 
tual to us were so bad as might have been feared. 
It was none of Kirke's doing, or so Kirke main- 
tained, that this was the case. He declared he 
taught us nothing. Consciously he may not have 
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done so ; unconsciously he taught us every hour of 
our Kves. 

For was he not our providence, the only being we 
looked up to? Our Eirke could do no wrong in 
our eyes. His example formed us ; the life he led 
moulded our lives; the few words he let fall were 
a law to us. In fact, to a great extent, whatever 
we were Elrke had made us, and looking back upon 
it all I really wonder — ^as my father wondered when 
he came — ^that Kirke made nothing worse of us than 
he did. 

Ignorant enough, untrained, rough in words and 
ways as Kirke himself, that we were nothing worse 
may have been owing to the utterly unconscious inno- 
cence of childhood, or to the absence of bad companions, 
for we were alone together always ; or to the only other 
literature we possessed besides those fascinating tales 
of murder, robbery, supernatural appearances, and 
the like. And here, certainly, good came out of evil ; 
save for the readiness of apprehension, and quickness 
of sight, that came from the habit of devouring this 
mass of unhealthy reading, no two children of our 
tender years would have been able as we were to 
turn over the pages of our mothers Bible, and 
recognise at a glance whether the one we lit on was 
attractive enough to repay the trouble of perusal. 
Naturally we were attracted solely by narrative. The 
stories of the Old Testament, the parables of the 
New, were all we cared for ; these we read again and 
again when other mental food failed us, for we had 
to wait as patiently as we might until Kirke had 
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done with his vile periodicals himself before we had 
our turn, nor was there ever any store of old numbers 
on hand, for nothing could prevent Hep lighting her 
fires with them ; Hep was not of a literary turn of 
mind herself. 

That the Bible concerned i^, that it was a guide 
or rule for our Uves, that we had anything to do 
with it beyond the interest it afforded when we had 
nothing else wherewith to amuse ourselves — nothing 
of all this ever occurred to us. 

Of religion. Fancy and I were growing up as 
destitute as any of the heathen my father had gone 
to teach — more destitute, since we had not so much 
as a false religion, nor lifted our baby hands even to 
an " unknown God." 

Our father was a missionary, which, remembering 
our own childhood, is a thing it surprises me even 
now to think of. 

One lesson there was Kirke took pains to impart, 
and that both by precept and example : Hate your 
enemies. We were quick to learn it. Not that we 
had an enemy of our own, but Kirke hud one, and 
he shared his hate with us as he shared his luxuries. 

I remember seeing this man once or twice at the 
MUl. He rode a bay horse, and had a tall, thin 
figure, and a face that was white and drawn as though 
from constant pain. The first occasion on which I 
distinctly recollect a visit from him was one the cir- 
cumstances of which made a strong impression on 
my mind. The ostensible errand that brought him 
was to ask whether Kirke would grind some com for 
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him, and it was the manner in which the request 
was received that so much impressed me. 

Kirke stood in the doorway of the dwelling-house, 
and we children were with him. 

" You dare to come here ! " he said with a savage 
oath. " Be off with you, you and your com ! If I 
had not done a day's work for a month, and had 
never a day's work in prospect, and if the workhouse 
stared me in the face, do you think I'd work for youi " 

"It was a long time ago, and has been sorely 
repented," said the man on horseback, passing a 
handkerchief across his pale brow as he spoke. 

" Bepented ! " With another oath Kirke bade him 
take his cant elsewhere, pouring forth a torrent of 
fierce words that a child could neither .follow nor 
understand, though the scene appeared oddly familiar 
to my childish intellect — something like those Fancy 
and I a;^d out of the sensational stories. When 
Kirke made a sudden movement towards this man, 
as though he would drag him from his horse, I was 
not at all surprised. But I was surprised at the way 
in which the stranger took these demonstrations. He 
showed no fight. He reined back the tall bay a pace 
or two, and stiU holding the handkerchief in his hand, 
and passing it from time to time across his face, re- 
marked that a man could do no more than repent, 
and with a glance at Fancy and myself added, 

"Those children, something should be done. 
What would he say to see them growing up as they 
are now ? Will you let them come " 

He was not allowed to finish his speech ! with a 
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threatening gesture Kirke advanced, while I squared 
my arms and doubled my small Bsts, and kept pace 
with him. As for Fancy, she was more practical 
still. Her baby face reflecting in the saddest way 
the scowl on that of Kirke, she stooped to fill both 
baby hands with earth, and flung it at this man who 
made Eirke angry. The stranger merely shook oflF 
the earth that lighted on him and held out his hand. 

" For their mother's sake," he said. 

It was then that Kirke turned to us. 

" Will you go ? " he said ; " will you go with that 

white-livered cur, that " But far be it from me 

to repeat Kirke's language or enumerate the flowers 
of speech in which he drew a picture for our benefit 
of the man before us. Of course we cried out that 
we would stay with Kirke, and I, emulating Fancy's 
example, picked up a stone to throw at our enemy as 
he rode away. The missile hit him on the temple ; 
had it been thrown by. a stronger hand it might have 
done serious mischief; as it was, a drop of blood 
stained the white handkerchief when he turned 
round with a gesture of farewell, and none of wrath 
or anger. 

" Good-bye," he said, " since you will have it so, — 
good-bye." 

I have thought since he might have had in his 
mind the old meaning of the word, and in his heart 
be bidding " God be with you." The lingering tone 
of this man's farewell and the words with which 
Barke replied to it are as fresh in my recollection 
now as when I heard them spoken. 
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" Bad luck go with you ! The worst of bad luck ! 
May " 

But here again I must pause. The terrible thing 
in all this is, that it was not terrible to us to hear 
Kirke curse his enemy. 

It was after this that we were carefully instructed 
in what manner we were to behave to Daniel Moon 
should we ever see him again. We were to call after 
him any bad words or names that occurred to us ; 
Kirke even took pains to mention such terms of 
opprobrium as were likely to be most offensive. 
When we suggested that another stone or two even 
better aimed than the last might be advisable, Kirke 
did not look displeased, although he pointed out that 
Fancy's handftils of earth and weeds would do as 
well. The man had done him an ill turn, he said, 
and it behoved us all to repay it to the best of our 
power. It became an amusement with Fancy and 
myself to watch for the enemy, whom we saw but 
rarely, to dart out of hedges and round comers in 
the hope of frightening the bay horse, so that haply 
it might start and throw the rider, to make faces at 
him as he passed, and address him in the choicest 
language at our command. He had done Kirke an 
ill turn — ^we neither knew nor cared what it was ; he 
was Kirke's enemy, therefore ours. We speculated 
with savage, unchildlike glee upon what might 
chance did the bay put his foot in a hole, or sud- 
denly start and swerve at the sound of Fancy's shrill 
voice in his ear. When a robbery was committed 
on his premises, we knew (and gloried in it) that 
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the thieves had hidden at the Mill while the con- 
stable was in search of them, though Kirke had 
nothing on earth to do with the robbeiy, nor would 
have had/ he being at least an honest man, and no 
thief himself. But I have a distinct recollection of 
one snowy winter's night, and seeing two ruflBanly- 
looking men stand talking with Kirke at the door 
of the round house, which it was unusual to see 
open at that hour. The lantern in Kirke's hand 
shone on their faces : his rough voice reached our 
ears — Fancy's and mine — when the unusual stir 
brought us to the door of our lean-to. Then all 
was silent ; by-and-by Kirke came alone from the 
Mill ; he chuckled hoarsely as he bade us get to bed. 
In the morning we heard of the robbery, and knew 
as well as Kirke did who those two strangers had 
been, and that they were still there amongst the 
sacks, when one and another from the village came 
up with inquiries, amongst them the constable him- 
self, who was invited ostentatiously by Kirke to 
" do his duty, and have a look round even in the 
most unlikely places, and then no one could say 
nought against him, nor that he had left any stone 
unturned." The constable did as he was requested. 
Kirke was disliked, shunned, even feared in the 
place, but no one would have suspiected him of 
harbouring a common thief. The search was a 
mere form, and the constable seemed glad to get 
away. No fear, he said, of any one being there. 
But after he was gone, we saw old Hep carry food 
into the Mill, though its master was then, to our 
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knowledge, in the dwelling-house ; and through the 
day, Eirke laughed a good deal in a silent, unmirth- 
ful way he had. 

Such was the life we were leading by the time 
that I at least began to reason and to think : our 
heads filled with the vile trash in Kirke's favourite 
periodicals, or with the sublime stories of the Sacred 
Book ; our hearts full of hatred to a fellow-creature, 
of affection for one another, and admiration for 
Kirke. How it would have ended, how we should 
have grown up, what evil habits we should have 
formed, who can say, if the Good Providence that 
watches over its defenceless creatures had not 
changed our fortunes just when the evil influences 
surrounding us had fullest sway ? 

One warm afternoon we went up to the Chart to 
cut furze for kindling. For ought I know others 
may have been in the habit of doing this as we 
were, but I never saw them ; I never saw any one 
at work on the Chart, or any life there save Fancy 
and myself at our play, and maybe in hot weather 
a viper or two slipping in and out amongst the fern 
roots. That day we had been particularly dis- 
gusted at failing to secure and carry off with us a 
number of one of the periodicals containing the 
conclusion of a thrilling tale of robbery and murder. 
But Eirke had not done with it himself; as though 
suspecting our intention he put it down with an 
emphatic thump upon the ledge beneath the window, 
and gave us a scowl as he went out to his work — 
he seldom wasted words. We knew it would not 
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be wise to possess ourselves surreptitioiisly of the 
coveted treasure, having tried that once or twice, 
and found that it always made Kirke angry ; there* 
fore, for lack of other amusement, we carried the 
large red Bible with us to the Chart, as we had 
done many a time and oft before. 

Now it chanced that I, having made up my 
bundle of furze before Fancy had completed hers, 
was lying full length beneath the shade of one of 
the miserable and stunted trees growing in that 
spot I had the Bible spread open on the ground 
between my elbows, and my face propped in my 
hands, when a voice near said, 

" What a shame ! " 

The words were not spoken loudly; only in a 
tone of quiet displeasure. 

I looked up. A man — a gentleman, for though I 
had seen few specimens of such in my life, I was quick 
to recognise one when I did see it — stood beside me. 
His clothes were worn and travel-stained, his face 
bronzed by the sun, and he wore no gloves. 

"As how?" I asked quickly, for his remark 
struck me as singular. 

" Why; you, a boy, to lie at your ease on this 
warm day, and allow a little girl to do the work. 
I call it a shame." 

I looked at him in astonishment. It had never 
occurred to me to think of Fancy as less strong 
than myself, or less able to do all I did. Neither 
had it occurred to her; it was her shrill little 
voice that gave the answer. 
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" Ain't he got his own bundle then ? Mine will 
be every bit as big, and when it's made up we're 
going to have a read: he's only turning up the 
place." 

"In the Bible!" The gentleman stooped to 
look over my shoulder. 

" It's a fine book for stories," explained Fancy. 
" Do you know 'em ? Joseph, and Samuel, and 
Moses, how he went up a mount and it thundered 
and that. And then there's 'Smite and spare 
not ! Hew 'em in pieces before the Lord ! ' " 
Fancy stamped with one foot, and shook her 
clenched fist as we were in the habit of doing 
over exciting passages. 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed the gentleman under 
his breath. 

Here Fancy tried to possess herself of the volume 
with a view to "turning up Samson and them 
foxes," and in bidding her leave it alone, I addressed 
her by name. 

" Fanny ^^ said the gentleman quite sharply, as 
though he would correct me. 

My little sister stoutly maintained her right to 
the more uncommon name. 

" I never knew but one Fancy," said the stranger, 
speaking in a slow, half-bewildered way that I can 
recall at this moment. " Your name then," he 
continued, looking at me as I had never been 
looked at in my life before, " your name is Denver." 

" No 't ain't." Fancy, always readier than I with 
her tongue, was again the speaker ; but I hastened 
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to assure him that he was only half wrong, for 
they called me Den, and sometimes Denny. As I 
spoke he smiled on ns both, and the smile lit up 
his face like sunshine. 

" You live at Kirke's Mill," he said, to which I 
answered yes ; but full of the vague thoughts that 
had of late occupied me, added that when my 
father came perhaps we should go elsewhere. 

" Who speaks to you of your father ? " 

" No one." Fancy volunteered the information, 
although the question had not been put to her; 
" it's only Denny's talk : I don't believe a word of 
it, I don't" 

"And this book," the stranger pointed to the 
Bible ; " whose is it ? who gave it to you ? " 

He stooped over me again, and turned the pages 
with a hand that trembled ; some strange emotion 
seemed to possess him, some trouble that, child as 
I was, communicated itself to me. I pointed to 
the writing on the blank leaf; I could make 
nothing of that ; Fancy and I read fluently, but we 
could neither write nor decipher writing. 

" I think it was mother's," said I. 

" Ain't got no mother ; it's only Denny's talk," 
observed Fancy, impatient for the foxes, which at 
last I succeeded in finding, and we both began 
eagerly to question our new acquaintance as to how 
Samson had managed that matter of the fire-brands. 
He asked why we were so much interested in that 
particular story, and whether no one had ever ex- 
plained to us that and other parts of the Holy Book. 
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I told him no one read it but ourselves. Xirke 
did not care to read it. I had offered to lend it 
to him once when the "Vampire of the Wold" 
didn't come by post as it should have done, and 
Kirke had bade me ''get out/' As for Samson, 
Moon had got standing com, and we had often 
thought of turning something with a firebrand tied 
to it into Moon's fields. 

" Moon at the Priory Farm ! Why should you 
wish to do him an injury ? " 

" He done Kirke a bad turn ! " we both cried out 
at once ; " he's a bad one, Moon is ! " 

" Bum his com up ! That vxyuM be a game ! " 
piped Fancy in her childish treble ; " we've tried 
to make his horse jump and throw him ; and Den 
did hit him over the eye once with a stone. There 
was hhod. I see'd it I " Here her feelings carried 
her away, and she indulged in a triumphant little 
dance. 

" Good gracious ! " muttered the strange gentle- 
man once more ; " and I teaching the heathen ! " 

" What's them ? " Fancy brought her war-dance 
to an abrupt conclusion, and squatting down by 
my side, endeavoured vainly to tuck her little 
brown feet beneath the very short skirt of her 
brown frock ; " what's heathen ? " 

He answered half absently, and turning that 
same bewildered look first on one then on the 
other of the two children before him. I do not 
pretend to quote his exact words, but my attention 
Was fully awake. I have a perfect recollection of 
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the substance of what he said, and I heard later 
from himself that his words as nearly as possible 
were these : 

" The heathen ? Why, they are those who, 
knowing not the true God, shall yet be led by a 
way they know not home to the Father of us all ; 
who seeing no difference between good and evil, 
cannot be held responsible, or at worst shall be 
beaten with few stripes ; who, if they have not yet 
eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, so that they know them not apart, have 
surely — " here I remember he stretched out his 
arms towards us with a gesture that seemed as 
though it would draw me to him in spite of my- 
self, — "have surely some of the innocence of our 
first parents before the Fall. Of them, I cannot 
doubt it will be said, ' Forgive them ; they know 
not what they do.' " 

We were silent ; I remember now how his voice 
died away, and after a long pause, during which a 
totally new, strange, and incomprehensible feeUng 
— though in truth it was neither more nor less 
than shyness — had held me spell-bound, how he 
said that children who had learnt to study the 
Word of God should at least know better than to 
hate their enemies. 

" What Word ? " I asked. 

" These here stories ? " suggested Fancy, always 
the first to jump to a conclusion. 

''Just so; in this Book is God's message to 
you." 
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" The God that ' in the beginning made ? ' " I 
asked, rapidly turning to the page that had already 
excited my imagination and awoke some sense 
within me that it must be a true record. 

" The same God/'. answered our new friend ; and 
he did not speak the Holy Name as we spoke it, 
but reverently, with a reverence that showed itself 
even in the touch he laid upon the sacred page ; 
" the God who made this beautiful world, and you, 
and Fancy, and who is listening to us now and 
hears all we say." 

We looked around awe-struck. He contemplated 
us in grave silence for a moment, and then that 
sunshiny smile broke out once more, and taking 
the story of Creation for his theme, beginning, in 
fact, as the Bible itself does, at the beginning, he 
preached to us, in very simple and very few words, 
the first sermon we ever heard. 

" And now, Denver, read one of the messages of 
God to you," he said, turning to the place, upon 
which, without noticing the, in my eyes, superfluous 
syllable he bestowed upon my name, I obeyed, and 
read, 

" Love your enemies ; do good to them that hate 
you." 

He made no comment on these words, but went 
on to say that Fancy had been right; the Bible 
was full of beautiful stories, but that we had no 
right to them. 

"Here is another message for you — ^read for 
yourself." 
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" Cast not pearls before swine," I read where he 
pointed. And again, " Give not that which is holy 
unto dogs." 

" You do not understand these words, I know," 
he said, as he lifted the book from the ground 
where it had all this time lain open, and I think 
I can hear now the sadness of the voice, strange 
then, and to be one day so loved and so familiar; 
" when you do understand it will be because you 
have a right to the book ; till then " — he paused, 
looking at us keenly, perhaps to judge whether we 
should rebel — "till then, I shall take this away 
from you." Our precious red volume disappeared 
into his capacious pocket 

Fancy and I stared at each other in mute 
wonder. Who was this who spoke with authority ? 
Whoever it was, he sat silent while Fancy, return- 
ing to her work, finished making up her bundle of 
furze, and as, when he roused himself at last from 
the reverie that held him, he muttered once again 
the word " heathen," I have since thought it not 
unlikely that he was thinking whether a mistake 
is not sometimes made in placing the Bible in the 
hands of those unprepared for its reception. Cer- 
tainly, as I learnt later from his own lips, a curious 
parallel had established itself in his mind between 
the condition and treatment of the heathen in dis- 
tant lands, and two utterly neglected little ones at 
home. 

By-and-bye we all walked down to the Mill 
together. He put many questions to us on the 
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way, one 6! tlie first being as to what we knew of 
the ill-turn the man Moon had done our friend 
Kirke. Gathering from our reply that we neither 
knew, nor cared, what it was, he asked me how I 
thought I should feel if any one hurt the dearest 
person on earth to me — say, for instance. Fancy. 
To this I readily answered, that I should kill any 
one who did such a thing, or if I was not big 
enough at the time I should wait till I grew up 
and do it then. He sighed, shook his head, but 
asked if I were then so fond of my sister; and 
when we edged nearer to one another, and he saw 
by our looks how strong and tender was the cord 
touched in our young hearts, I remember that he 
exclaimed with startling fervour, *' God be thanked 
there is yet time 1 I have not come too late," and 
that he repeated these or similar words whenever 
anything struck him as innocent or childlike in 
our talk. 

At the Mill Kirke was engaged in counting the 
sacks of corn Diggory had just lifted from the cart. 
Diggory was half an idiot, but had learnt to attend 
to the machinery and render all the assistance of 
which Kirke stood in need. He seldom spoke, and 
as he never took any notice of us, nor we of him, 
we had come to regard him pretty much in the 
light in which he appeared to his master, as part 
of the machinery itself. This individual was in 
the act of leading ofif the horse in the now empty 
cart, and the figure of Kirke, dimly visible in the 
recesses of the round house, was every moment 
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hidden and revealed again by the great sails as 
they swept past We went into the round house, 
and for a second or two stood there unnoticed, until 
the stranger said, 

" Well, Kirke ; and how are you ? " 
At the sound of his voice Kirke turned round 
from the sacks he was tallying ; a red flush slowly 
covered his rugged features, and mounted to the 
roots of his shaggy and unkempt hair. 
" So you be come ? " he said at last. 
The gentleman nodded. 

Kirke returned to his work and counted two 
more sacks, then looked round again, and this time 
at us. 

" I let 'em be/' he remarked. 
" Precisely ; you let them be," repeated the other 
gravely. 

"Miss Frances" — Kirke paused, then went on, 
— " it was nigh upon five years ago," — another 
pause — "nigh upon five years, and since then I've 
let 'em be." 

"Fre-cisely" said the stranger, in the same tone 
as before. 

For some reason or other the repetition of the 
word angered Kirke : he burst out into a passionate 
exclamation; we, who knew his ways, expected a 
fine flow of eloquence, but the gentlemen held up 
his hand, Kirke stammered, looked confused, and 
actually muttered, " I ask your pardon, sir." 

"Not mine," observed the stranger; and then 
Kirke fell to his tallying again, while we all looked 
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on in silence. When the job was completed, the 
master of the Mill led the way to the dwelling- 
house. 

Now my mind had been at work during the last 
hour or so ; we were precocious children, possibly 
from having lived always with our elders and from 
our literary studies ; I was by this time fully aware 
who the stranger must be, but when we entered 
the dwelling-house my eye was caught by Kirke's 
large account-book, and another, which though 
certainly smaller was yet of sufficiently formidable 
dimensions. Thus the first words I addressed to 
my father, knowing him to be such, were these, 

" You'll have to pay the bread bill, father.** 

" To be sure ! " exclaimed Kirke. It chanced to 
be a Saturday, and he had been making up the 
books when he was interrupted by the arrival of 
the com. " I've kept it regular, and you'll find it 
all correct : only this week to be added." 

My father sat down near the table, and drew the 
account-book towards him. 

"The bread bill," he repeated, in a tone of 
amazement. Then after turning over the pages, 
he remarked, 

" I owe you more than this." 

" Eh ? what ? be there a mistake ? It were 
made up correct last week. You'll find it right 
enough." 

" I meant I owe you for more than this. Their 
clothes ? " my father gave a curious glance towards 
the scant and patched garments of his ofispring. 
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"They was hers — ^hers and your own. There 
was a chest full of 'em : nothing to pay for clothes 
— ^nor shoe-leather." 

" Nor shoe-leather, as you justly remark," said 
my father, " but — my ynfe " 

I suppose Eirke understood him, for he answered 
hastily that there had been money enough left for 
that, and what money there was he had taken. 

" Their schooling ? " my father continued, with 
an odd look. 

" What call had I to teach 'em ? " asked Kirke 
fiercely. " I ain't taught 'em neither good nor 
harm : I've let 'em be. You was expected home ; 
was it my place to teach 'em ? They've learnt 
neither good nor bad from me — so you take and 
learn 'em as you will." 

" Neither good nor bad ? that is impossible." 
My father looked once more at the long account • 
before him, and then suddenly hid his face in both 
hands. His shoulders shook ; he appeared quite 
overcome; Kirke's harsh features wore a look of 
concern, and Fancy and I drew near shyly. But 
when my father removed his hands, behold ! it was 
a paroxysm of laughter that had possessed him. 

" The bread bill for five years, and there the 
little monkeys are that ate it all ! " he said. And 
then he paid the bill, a proceeding that interested 
us greatly. We seldom saw any money, and here 
was my father producing a purse full of gold and 
silver. Heaven knows the purse was light enough 
in reality, but to our childish eyes all this wealth 
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was illimitable. Kirke we knew put his money in 
land, we had heard him say so^ and many a weary 
hour had Fancy and I toiled in the garden behind 
the Mill in the vain endeavour to dig up every foot 
of it and discover the exact spot of land in which 
the money had been put. This was merely from 
curiosity ; we had no intention of robbing Kirke. 
On the whole, we preferred my father's plan of 
keeping his money in a pursa 

Wonderful days followed my fathers return. 
We continued to live at the Mill, for we were poor, 
but Fancy and myself were decently dressed and 
well shod. My father would not give us back our 
Bible, but never refused to read to us from it him- 
self. He took us with him to church ; also to call 
at the Prioiy, where we had to apologise to Daniel 
Moon. This enemy of Kirke's was our uncle, the 
half brother of our mother. I shall never forget 
how strange it was to hear this, and to stand by 
his side while he held my hand in his and helped 
me out with the words of apology our father put 
into my mouth. Daniel Moon's face was even 
whiter than when we had first seen him, and the 
trick of passing a handkerchief across it in a nervous 
way had grown on him. He stood up when my 
father first entered, and the odd idea occurred to 
me that Moon was asking my father's pardon, at 
least that was the impression I received, though I 
thought I must be mistaken, for it was we — Fancy 
and I — who had come to say we wfere sorry. Here, 
however, was Daniel Moon repeating words we had 
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heard him use before, and saying it was long ago, 
and had been sorely repented of. The one pardon 
he craved, he added, was hard to gain, and he did 
not feel he could die easy without it Altogether 
it was a strange visit ; we children were frightened 
and subdued, and very glad when my father took 
his leave. 

My father and Kirke had long talks together, 
and it was a great gratification to me that I was 
not excluded from them ; on the contrary, my father 
took pains to make me understand everything 
capable of explanation to one so young. In this 
manner, although I could not then have narrated it 
clearly as I do now, I learnt that our mother had 
been left to follow her husband to the South African 
Mission. Station when her youngest child should 
have attained an age fitter to endure the fatigues of 
the journey, by which time also my father hoped to 
have a home of some sort ready for ns. My naother 
had confided to her care certain bonds the value 
of which was to be reinvested in a less perishable 
form. As it happened, before this could be accom- 
plished, a fire broke out in the house in which we 
lodged, and my mother, thinking more of her little 
ones than of their sole fortune, contrived to save 
us, while losing nearly all her valuables, the bonds 
amongst the rest Scraping together the little 
money left to her, and bringing with her such of 
her clothes and those of my father's which she was 
to take out to him as had not perished in the flames, 
she betook herself to her old neighbourhood, from 
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which, however, her half brother was at that time 
absent, and songht shelter at Eirke's Mill. Her 
intention was to last out the little we had until 
instructions and funds reached her from my father. 
She seemed very little troubled in her mind, Kirke 
told us, feeling confident that my father would find 
a way out of the difficulty, it having always been 
her experience that he was equal to any emergency, 
and equally confident that till he came, or sent, to 
claim us, we should be safe with Kirke. In this 
happy belief she died, never having recovered the 
exposure to the night air in cruel wintry weather 
at the time of the fire. Eorke wrote once to conyey 
the news to my father, and assure him of the safety 
of his children. No reply came, and for nearly five 
years Kirke " let us be." 

My father explained that, owing to his having 
been on an expedition when my mother's letter 
reached the station, he received at the same time 
that and the one telling him of his loss. Over- 
whelmed with grief, he at once engaged himself to 
accompany a mission to the interior, and wrote to 
Kirke to resign the charge of myself and Fancy to 
our half-uncle, and give him a letter enclosed, 
which explained my father's arrangements, and the 
certainty that any expense incurred for us would 
eventually be repaid. My father's reason for not 
writing directly to Daniel Moon was that he knew 
from my mother her brother was then absent no one 
knew where, and that he had left word he need not 
be looked for for at least a twelvemonth. For that 
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space of time my father knew we should be safe at 
the Mill. Why this letter to Kirke had never oome 
to hand remained a mystery, until years later my 
father made inquiries on the spot. It appeared then 
that the person commissioned to post it, having a 
partial knowledge of its contents, imagined the letter 
itself to contain money, and had opened it. Dis- 
appointed in his expectations, and afraid to forward 
a missive evidently tampered with, it had seemed the 
readiest way out of the difficulty to destroy it alto- 
gether. 

Thus it came about that while imagining he had 
made due provision for our well-being, my &ther 
arrived to find on the desolate Chart, in the midst of 
a Christian land, two as thoroughly heathen children 
as any he had been seeking to convert in the wilds 
of A&ica. 

The motive that had withheld Kirke from the 
obvious course of making us over to our half-uncle 
when he did return, was one I could only enter into 
later in life. It had to do with the enmity Kirke 
cherished against Daniel Moon. They and my father 
had been young together. Earke must have been 
even then much the same man as when we knew 
him — moody, hot-tempered, misanthropic; but he 
did not live alone. He and a younger brother rented 
the Mill between them, and for this lad — for he was 
scarcely more than that — Kirke had a singular affec- 
tion. A quarrel arose between this youth and Daniel 
Moon, himself of a violent temper ; from words they 
passed to blows ; the Chart, wild and lonely, was the 
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fitting scene of this dispate, and of its awM termi- 
nation. But although Moon was tried for man- 
slaughter, the fatal blow was so evidently given in 
self-defence that there was no conviction. My 
grandfather, however, sternly banished his son from 
his own home, which, during the Ufe of the old man, 
he never saw again ; after his death the little pro- 
perty was sold, and my half-uncle, with his share, 
purchased the Priory Farm, and took possession of it, 
a broken-down man. Of Kirke's bitter and undying 
hatred towards his enemy enough has been said. Jt 
appeared to afford Moon a morbid satisfaction to 
visit the dreary scene of the quarrel that had left an 
overwhelming sense of blood-guiltiness upon his life ; 
he was constantly to be seen there ; neither my father 
nor my gentle mother could wean him from the habit 
of his lonely rides across the Chart. But seized at 
last with a horror of the place, to which he yet felt 
bound and tied for life, he went off on a year's travel, 
and that just at the time when my mother brought 
us to the Mill. With its solitary and surly owner 
both my parents had been friendly always. In keep- 
ing us with him Kirke was undoubtedly influenced 
by regard for " Miss Frances," as he invariably called 
the daughter of his old landlord ; in neglecting us, 
allowing us to grow up in the heathenish state of 
ignorance in which my father found us, he was 
actuated by a strange pleasure in thus treating the 
children of his enemy's sister. Moon had not the 
courage to take us from him, and save those two men 
no one on earth was in any way concerned or in- 
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terested in us until such times as my &ther should 
return. 

Kirke, rough as he was^ undoubtedly became im- 
pressed by the horror my father manifested at this 
long brooding over hate, and at the compassion he 
felt and showed for the broken-down man at the 
Priory Farm. He has since told me that during 
many an hour passed in solitude in the wild and 
dreary spot that had been the scene of a youthful 
quarrel, ending so awfully, he had asked himself how 
he dared hoped to carry the Gospel message to 
heathen lands, if here at home, with Christian asso- 
ciations all around, he shoold fail in moving one hard 
heart, in winning one sinner to repentance. 

That Kirke was ill at ease in my father's presence 
was the most hopeM sign he gave— for long the only 
hopeful one. We children used to be surprised that 
the more surly Eirke was, the more silent, moody, 
wrathful, when we came back from a visit to the 
farm, or when he knew my father had been with 
Daniel Moon, the better pleased my father seemed to 
be. Whatever he may have said to Eirke alone, I 
remember no lecturing of him in our hearing. Only 
my father would frequently bring back the talk to 
those far-oflf days when they three— the miller, Daniel 
Moon, and himself — had been young men together ; 
nor would he hesitate from time to time to mention 
that other name which we children had never heard 
till his lips spoke it. By slow degrees I fancy the 
past began at last to take, in the mind of Eirke, the 
shape of a wrong to be forgiven, possibly of a burden 
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that weighed more heavUy, more awfiiUy, upon 
Moon than upon himself. I think, nay I feel sure, 
that to his own infinite surprise, pity for his enemy 
dawned in his heart, and with it repentance, remorse 
even, for the terrible burden of hate which it had 
been his own choice to bear these many years. 

And now it appeared that Kirke had grown fond 
of us ; he was uneasy lest my father should take us 
away, which for the present he seemed to have no 
thought of doing, for he said his mission at home 
required all his powers and claimed all his attention ; 
he had none to spare yet for his work in South Africa. 
To the details of this work, we, and for that matter 
Kirke also, listened with rapt delight. The escapes, 
hardships, and adventures met with in the interior 
suited us all. We sat an entranced audience in the 
little parlour, and Kirke {orsqt his brandy-and-water, 
and let his pipe go out, and the periodicals remained 
from week's end to week's end with their pages un- 
cut. Perhaps no one who has seen children grow 
up trained from infancy in the first truths of Chris- 
tianity can estimate my fisiither's difficulties with 
regard to us. Two things stood persistently in his 
way ; our total lack of reverence, and our admiration 
of Earke. 

Kirke began to be aware of this, and to regret it. 
The sense that he had wronged us grew upon him, 
and the more strongly that my father never uttered 
one syllable of reproach. Upon one occasion Kirke 
even offered in an awkward, abrupt way to accom- 
pany us to church. My father answered sadly, in 
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these words, " * First be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift.'" Kirke dashed 
into the Mill with an oath. That is one scene I 
recall that sommer. 

There are others. Looking back from this dis- 
tance of time, our whole strange childhood, our 
father's return, our sojourn at the Mill after that, 
even the cloud shadows sweeping across the Chart, 
the Mill standing solitary on the edge of the waste 
land. Moon on his tall bay horse, and with his white 
scared face, looking as one might imagine a haunted 
man to look, — all this occurs to me in a succession 
of pictures. 

In this way I see Fancy sobbing over some reproof 
administered to her, and appealing to Kirke himself 
against my father's sorrowfril reminder that a Chris- 
tian child should not behave as she had done. 

" We never were Christians till you came ; Kirke 
isn't a Christian ! " 

"How do you know that?" says my father 
quickly. 

"He don't go and see Moon — Uncle Daniel, I 
mean." Fancy corrected herself as we had been 
bidden to do. " And Christians love their enemies ; 
you said they did. Uncle t)aniel done Kirke an ill 
turn, and Kirke hates him." 

" * Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast 
Thou ordained truth.' " 

My father's voice is low and quiet, and my father's 
eyes are fixed on Kirke. The first snow has fallen by 
now : it lies lightly over all the Chart, but has drifted 
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a little in the lanes leading to the Prioiy Farm, 
where every one knows now that Daniel Moon is 
dying. We go together, Fancy and I, and our 
father, every day to inquire. Kirke has never 
been. 

Still, as in a picture, I see Kirke in the dim light 
of the round house, sitting on a pile of sacks, his 
face hidden in his hands, and my father standing 
near with that sunshiny smile irradiating his plain 
features, and I see my small self creep awe-struck 
away, moved, I scarce know how or why, at the 
words my father repeats. 

** * Agree with thine adversary whiles thou art in 
the way with him! " 

Again, still as in a picture, I see the red light 
on the snow at evening, and Kirke's tall figure 
coming through the lanes, while my father. Fancy, 
and myself, wait his coming near the Mill. We 
had not been to the Priory Farm that day ; Kirke 
had gone instead. As he draws nearer, I see his 
face is white, the habitual scowl is absent from his 
brow, he looks as though he were in physical pain, 
and signs to us to let him pass ; he would go by 
without speaking, save that my father touches him 
on the arm, and questions him by a look. Then 
he says, 

" Too late ! I lived over against my adversary 
these many years, and agreed not with him ; now 
I be cast into prison — " for a moment he is silent, 
then adds, in tones that thrill my childish heart, — 
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"not to come ont thence — by no means to come 
oat till the uttermost farthing be paid," and with 
these words goes into the dwelling-hoase, closing 
the door behind him. 

Daniel Moon was dead. 

From tliat day Kirke was a changed man. He 
spoke rarely; silent, taciturn was he to the last, 
but with him my father's task was one of encour* 
agement and consolation. Here, however, he seemed 
to fail more hopelessly than in the other. The 
message of remission of sins fell upon closed ears ; 
the 'means' by which alone that 'uttermost farthing' 
could be paid remained, or seemed to remain, a 
dead letter to the heart that had been so hard to 
touch. But in his Kfe even children could not 
fail to note the change. 

In one of my mental pictures I see our uncle's 
funeral pass along the snowy lane ; my father and 
Kirke follow ; I see Kirke's uncovered head, snow 
fiiUs on it as he stands by the grave. Our young 
hearts had been touched and made sorrowful by 
the sight of Daniel Moon's suffering, but that Kirke 
should be sorry made a profound impression on us. 
We, in our childish way, had, at my father's 
bidding, owned our fault and asked pardon, but 
penitence sat lightly on us : how should we know 
what contrition meant ? 

Prom the repentance of Kirke I date the first 
vague dawning in my mind of what my father 
meant by the word, or of the need of One to " save 
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us from onr sins." Bat for this example, this 
strange, new thing that Kirke should he sorry^ my 
father's words might long have continued to be 
words, and nothing more, to his two children. 
But henceforth, part at least of his " home mission *' 
was completed. Whatever other obstacles stood in 
his way, Kirke was one no longer— ^not even to 
the civilising process which, exactly as in his foreign 
mission, my father carried on hand in hand with 
weightier matters. Kirke became suddenly quite 
anxious with regard to our manners and our 
personal appearance, and, by way, I suppose, of 
enforcing precept by example, wonderfully particular 
as to his own. 

We passed that winter, and the following spring, 
at the Mill, and not till summer lay warm and 
bright over the land, and the Chart was parched 
and arid, did my father take us with him to set 
sail for Natal. We were loth to go. Kirke, old 
Hep (who had orthodoxly conformed to the new 
customs, and now went to church regularly to 
please my father, as she had hitherto stayed away 
to please her master, and of whom I have reason 
to believe my father thought far less hopefully than 
of the miller), even Diggory, it was a hard matter 
to take leave of. I recollect as though it were 
yesterday the last evening at the Mill, and how 
Kirke came with us on to the Chart, and how 
grave and sad he was; that he should be silent 
was nothing new. I think now it was on his 
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mind that he should say something to ns before we 
went away, something that might lessen the bad 
effects of the evil example of so many years. Bat 
the mute protest of his late demeanour was speaks 
ing more powerfully to our childish inteUigence 
than words could have done. 

" Never you have no enemies," he said to me, 
adding immediately the contradictory advice to 
make friends of them " whiles you are in the way." 
He repeated those words more than once, so that 
Fancy, attracted by them, and beincf an apt scholar 

" Who'll put Denny in prison if he don't ' agree 
with his adversary ? ' " she asked. " Who put you 
there ? " 

Slanting rays lay long and bright over the Chart, 
it was very still and warm; Kirke looked away 
from us, over to one of the grass-grown tracks that 
lead nowhere, and end in nothing, one along which 
we had sometimes seen Daniel Moon ride slowly, 
or, reining up the tall bay horse, stand motionless 
for so long that we had time to creep up under 
cover of the fern, and see how white and set his 
face was, before dashing out upon him. It was a 
moment or two before E[irke spoke in answer to 
the childish question of my little sister, and then he 
raised his hat as he said, 

" The Great Judge of all the earth, the Lord God 
Almighty, have cast me into prison, not to come out 
thence until the uttermost farthing be paid." 
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It seems to me now that in that moment reverence 
was bom in my heart, and the sense of the Presence 
of God feU upon me. 

The next morning, when the time had really come 
for us to go, Kirke affected to be too basy to take 
leave of us. My last remembrance of him is seeing 
him stand on the Mill steps, and from that com- 
manding position issue his orders to Diggory. The 
sails were going round in the light breeze; the 
familiar sound of them is in my ears now when I 
recall that morning. Kirke waves his hat in acknow- 
ledgment of my parting signal ; Hep stands at the 
door of the dwelling-house and curtsies incessantly ; 
she is more touched and moved by my father's 
gratuity to her for her care of us than by any argu- 
ments he has yet used to win her to the thought of 
heavenly things ; Diggory stands open-mouthed, so 
that the last we really hear of Earke is a loud and 
angry exclamation as he shouts out his orders; it 
sounds so very like old times, so like the Kirke 
familiar to us from babyhood, that my recollections 
grow confiised, and once more it seems some pictured 
dream in which I and Fancy and my father walk 
away across the Chart, looking back as we go, and 
leaving the old life behind for evermore. 

In the years that followed we heard of Kirke from 
time to time through the rector of the parish. 
Moody and sad, he described him, never brightening 
very much, but regular in his attendance at church, 
nor was there any who listened more humbly to a 
private word of admonition at home. Still, the 
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rector was not happy about him, never happy aboat 
him till the end came. He wrote then, that after 
weeks of lingering illness borne with dogged patience, 
and dnring which the old words were ceaselessly on 
his lips — " never to come out thence till the utter- 
most farthing be paid," Kirke had &iled somewhat 
suddenly. When the rector was summoned, the 
miller was sinking fast, and it was towards evening 
and the light level on the Chart, and the rector was 
grieved to catch the old words, with the old despair 
in the tone of them, " the uttermost farthing." But 
as he bent over the dying man, he spoke out clearly, 
and the level sunlight seemed to be shining in his 
eyes, and he said, 

"Not to come out thence till the uttermost 
farthing be paid. It is paid ! " 

And so he died, and the rector bid my father be 
of good courage, for the gospel message of glad 
tidings in Christ Jesus had surely reached the heart 
of this man at the eleventh hour. 

It was then, when this letter reached him, and 
Fancy and I both grown up, that my father went 
over the whole story with us, asking me as he went 
on for my childish recollections and impressions, so 
that in this way, between us, we pieced out the tale 
I have tried to tell. 

Only once have I seen Earke's Mill since the day 
we left it, and that was during the summer of this 
year, when I was over in England on business for 
my father. 

I chanced to have a day to spare, and could not 
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resist the temptation to bave a look at the old place. 
The Chart lies waste, untilled, unfenced, as much 
a desert as when I knew it long ago, but about the 
Mill itself there were signs of a more wholesome, 
cheerful life than it wore then. Its present master, 
a stout, genial-looking man, with friendliness and 
good-humour beaming from his broad face, was in 
the act of taking leave of a whole tribe of merry 
children setting off, probably for school. The mother 
stood looking on in the open doorway of the dwell- 
ing-house, before which there now bloomed flowers 
in a neatly-kept garden. The door of the lean-to 
was thrown back : in its dim recesses I discerned a 
barrow, tubs, a pair of steps-evidently what had 
once been my home and Fancy's, was now used 
merely as a shed, possibly as a fowl-house into the 
bargain, for a whole flock of poultry clucked about 
the entrance. 

The children ran laughing down the lane ; the 
miller went into the Mill ; presently the sails began 
to turn, slowly at first, then faster, the machinery 
had been set in motion ; the very sound it all made 
seemed a more cheerful, homelike sound than that it 
used to make in the days of our strange, neglected 
childhood. I stood there so long that the miller's 
wife noticed me, and came to ask whether I wanted 
anything, or whether I would be pleased to come in 
and rest. I declined the friendly offer ; I would, I 
thought, keep undisturbed the old associations, and 
so walked slowly away to the churchyard, where 
Kirke's grave is near to that of Daniel Moon. They 
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are at peace now, and without doubt I owe to Kirke 
the dread I have ever felt, and which is shared 
by Fancy, of harbouring enmity towards a fellow- 
creature, or of letting the sun go down upon my 
wrath. 
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The boy's fiswse was grey with fright. A small boy, 
too ; Mrs. Mumpson thought he could scarcely be 
a very hardened sinner at that size. There was a 
grim smile upon the face of the policeman, as his eyes 
met hers, which reassured her. The little fellow 
had not the comfort of seeing the smile ; it may be 
doubted whether he was just then capable of seeing 
anything at all, though the frightened eyes were 
open to their fullest extent. Evidently — ^though as 
a matter of fact, from the experience of his friends, 
and not from his own— this chHd knew what it 
was to be " run in," knew what that hand upon his 
shoulder meant, or might come to mean. One or 
two urchins peered round a hoarding half a street 
oflF, and looked on eagerly. They enjoyed the joke ; 
the face of the culprit himself was ashen grey with 
terror. 

" What has he done ? " asked Mrs. Mumpson, tak- 
ing in hers the small hand, which by the way was 
perfectly cold and damp even on that warm August 
evening. 

"What have he done? why, he have placed his 
hand on this here waterspout, and sent the water 



" What have he done? Why, he have placed his hand on this here 
waterspout, and sent the water all over a gent as was pav^ing I " 
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all over a gent as was passing at the time. What 
do yon say to that, ma'am ? What do yon say to a 
boy who is a depraved character at his time of life ? " 

The depraved character shook visibly. 

"And he can't be very old," the policeman con- 
tinned, still with that lurking smile about the comers 
of his mouth ; he had boys of his own at home — ^a 
good-hearted, fatherly man ; but in the eyes of this 
child he was the representative and embodiment of 
all the terrors of the law. 

" How old are you ? " asked Mrs. Mumpson. 

" Eight and a half," stammered the culprit. 

" Hear to that now ! and taken up already — or had 
ought to be by rights." 

" He is very sorry, policeman ; I'll answer for it he 
won't do such a thing again." 

" Very well, ma'am ; if you undertake to be answer- 
able for the boy, why, the boy may go. You wouldn't 
believe the trouble we have with the children of a 
Sunday afternoon," added A 22 confidentially as he 
turned away ; " there is never no knowing what they 
will be up to next. To think of squirting water over 
a gent as he come along all dressed for church ! " 

" The cock is out of order," observed Mrs. Mump- 
son ; and indeed a tempting thread of water was 
running from it, seeming almost to ask for the 
furtive touch of some mischievous hand to divert its 
course. 

" It is out of order," answered the policeman ; " if 
we all of us did our duty the cock would not be left 
like that; but we don't all of us do our duty; 
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perhaps if I did mine I should run this boy in. As 
it is, since you undertake to be answerable for such 
a character being left at large, the boy may go ; " 
and with that, and a wink of suppressed amusement, 
he returned to his beat. The boy, however, did not 
go ; there he stood trembling by the side of Mrs. 
Mumpson, who held the dirty little hand that was 
still cold and damp with terror. 

" I am going to evening service," she said, after a 
moment's pause, during which her woman's eyes had 
taken note of the clean coUar over the ragged tunic, 
and certain dams in the stockings below th^ well- 
patched knickerbockers, and her woman's heart had 
decided some mother might be grateftil for her inter- 
ference here, — " I am going to evening service ; will 
you come too ? " • 

The child did not answer, but neither did he with- 
draw his hand, and the two went on together side by 
side. 

Now it is so happened that Mrs. Mumpson had 
come out that Sunday afternoon feeling, even more 
strongly than had been the case during the week just 
gone by, the relief caused by the sudden removal of 
a burden that had long: oppressed her. Great as this 
relief had been, hoy.evJ,ihe worthy woman, either 
from force of long habit or some peculiar character- 
istic of her own, almost felt as though she missed 
something she did not like to be without. There 
was nothing to worry over. How safe and tranquil 
her life would be now, with her income her own, and 
with no longer the certainty of its being from time 
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to time pounced upon by the late Mr. Mumpson, and 
that just whenever she least expected it ! Regret for 
the loss of a husband whom for very many years she 
had not so much as set eyes upon except when he 
came to rob her and the widowed sister whom she 
supported, — regret for such a loss could not have any 
great share in Mrs. Mumpson's feelings, though, as 
was only right and proper, she lost no time in donning 
a black gown and widow's weeds. She had been 
deserted so soon afber her marriage, and had been 
left to herself and her own unaided exertions for so 
long, that any affection she might have at one time 
felt for her lord and master had died out years ago. 
On one point she had always been conscientious. 
When urged by her fiiends to secrete her savings or 
to take advantage of a law which of late years had 
secured to some extent a wife's earnings to her own 
use, Mrs. Mumpson had invariably replied— 

"Two wrongs never yet made a right. I took 
him for better or worse — very much worse it has been 
for me ! — and what was done then can't be undone. 
Whenever he wants me, he knows where to find me 
. and all I have ; " a mistaken view that possibly did 
Mrs. Mumpson as much honour as if her notions of 
law, justice, and her own rights had been more in 
accordance with those of her advisers. 

Thus she had gone on, now tolerably comfortable, 
now brought to the verge of extreme poverty, a never- 
ending anxiety her daily and nightly companion. Yet 
she always maintained she had not been without her 
rewardi 
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Sent for one day to St. George's Hospital, in the 
accident ward she had found her unworthy husband, 
run over in the streets and dying fast ; and had he 
not held out to her a feeble hand with its hold on 
life well-nigh loosed, and whispered in a faint voice, 
silenced for ever five minutes later — 

" It is too late to make it up to you, old woman, 
but youVe been a good wife to a bad husband ; it 
makes a man believe there is goodness somewhere. 
May the Lord forgive me ! " 

Upon which Mrs. Mumpson, on her knees by the 
bedside, and tears raining down her cheeks, had 
answered — 

" Lor', John ! you have made it up over and over 
again by them words." 

On reaching home the newly-made widow had 
shed a few more tears, in which her sister Mrs. 
Perkins, who had herself known trouble and was 
weak-spirited, kept her company. Mrs. Perkins, 
however, honestly confessed hers were tears of thanks- 
giving, whereas Mrs. Mumpson wept from a strange 
feeling of regret over what might have been, and 
grieved with real sincerity that such a loss should 
bring so Uttle grief with it. 

Still, as time passed, the sense of relief was great 
indeed. The two widows might hope to end their 
days in peace together, having sufficient to keep 
them far above want. True, Mrs. Perkins had but 
little, but she did her part in seeing after the house 
and attending to the lodgers. Like most other house- 
holders in the quiet, dull street, Mrs. Mumpson let her 
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first floor and the floor above in order that she herself 
might live rent-free in the lower rooms, rather than 
in the expectation of making profit by the concern. 
But, rent-free, and with the terrible drain upon her 
resources gone at last, the widow felt herself a rich 
woman, and, moreover, at peace with all the world. 

As the untroubled days succeeded each other, and 
the shelter of the roof over her head was actually her 
own, and the burden that had bowed her down for 
many years was removed, so that, metaphorically, 
Mrs. Mumpson could straighten herself and breathe . 
freely, more and more frequently did she say to her- 
self that she positively missed having nothing to 
worry over; and on this particular Sunday after- 
noon, either because it was Sunday, and her head 
more full than usual of snatches of hymns and 
psalms and holy words occurring in the morning 
service in which she had taken part, — either for that 
reason or because her mind through long dwelling 
on the subject had at last reached a conclusion, there 
suddenly seemed to sound in her ears, and find an 
echo in her good and honest heart, these words — 
" Bear ye one another's burdens." 
To be sure ! That was the solution of the problem. 
If her own load had fallen from her, there were loads 
enough in the world still ; and at that very moment 
coming in sight of the boy and the policeman, and 
noting the trouble and alarm in the childish face, 
small as such a burden undoubtedly was, there being 
none other near just then, the widow hastened to 
stretch forth her hand to lift it. 
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The service, during which the little lad quite re- 
covered himself, being over, his new Mend elicited 
the information that the boy's mother lived in a poor 
neighbourhood close at hand; that she gained her 
living by odd jobs of charing and by taking in a 
little washing when any was to be had ; and further, 
that work having been scarce of late, dinner was 
scarcer still, and Master Micky Drudge had tasted 
none that day. 

Hearing all this, the good woman completed her 
charitable action by taking him home to tea, to the 
unbounded surprise of Mrs. Perkins, who, though 
engaged in reading the New Testament at the time, 
a pursuit she judged in keeping with the holy day, 
could not at all understand so literal an interpreta- 
tion of its maxims as was implied in this bringing 
home of a little shabby stranger-boy to share the 
bread-and-butter already cut and awaiting the return 
of Mrs. Mumpson. 

"What ever do you trouble yourself about him 
for ? " asked Mrs. Perkins slowly, and staring 
gloomily at the child in a manner that struck awe 
into his infant soul. 

" Why, we've nothing of our own to trouble about," 
answered the widow ; and, forgetting that her sister's 
mind not having travelled the same road as her own 
had done might have failed to arrive at the same con- 
clusion, the good woman omitted to explain further, 
and contented herself with bestowing upon Micky a 
tnore abundant and satisfying meal than he had for 
weeks partaken of, after which, by way of doing the 
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thing thoroughly, she took him home herself. She 
was fortunately able to tell his mother that as luok 
would have it, her own drawing-room floor was just 
then in want of some one to do his washing; and 
leaving this ray of comfort behind her for the 
saddened woman, who after all needed so little to 
give her renewed courage, Mrs. Mumpson was slowly 
descending the creaking stairs of the dark, dingy, 
unwholesome lodging-house that was Micky's home, 
when some one passed her on the way up. 

Only a thin slip of a girl, but the widow could not 
help looking at her with curiosity. She was a lady, 
Mrs. Mumpson thought, or at all events much more 
of a lady than any one would expect to find' an in- 
mate of such a place as that. Her dress was poor 
enough, to be sure, .and the hands that looked too 
delicate for hard work showed signs of it; but in 
spite of the cruel stamp of poverty recognisable 
at once, she had evidently seen better days, and 
appeared strangely out of place in her present sur- 
roundings. All this might not, however, have 
attracted the attention of Mrs. Mumpson as it did, 
had not the girl, who was extremely pretty, seemed 
ill and half-nourished. At sight of her, Micky, who 
was following his new fiiend downstairs/ clapped his 
hands joyfully. 

"Miss Linnet! I thought you was gone to live 
somewhere else," he cried. 

The girl smiled rather sadly* 

" We couldn't do it, Micky ; we came back again 
last night : there was nothing better to be had for 

D 
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the money. It is nice after all to have any one so 
glad to see me — home." 

Just a little pause before the word was uttered, 
just a little sigh, and then as the girl proceeded on 
her way up the narrow flight, a flood of melody filled 
the dingy house, and the words of > the hymn she 
sang echoed through it. 

" Is that why you call her Linnet ? " asked Mrs. 
Mumpson, who had stood still to listen. 

Micky nodded, 

" Her brother what lives with her calls her that," 
he said. 

" She looks ill," observed Mrs. Mumpson. 

" She's not ill to-day ; oh, no ! When she's bad 
she can't sing like that. Hark ! " He held up his 
hand in delight. 

Mrs. Mumpson walked thoughtfully down the re- 
maining flight, and out of the house. Once having 
gained the street, she turned to look up at the dusty 
windows, and glanced round upon all the dirty 
squalor of the surrounding buildings. 

" A poor cage for such a pretty bird," she said to 
herself. 

Leaving the close court and coming out into the 
fresher air of the adjoining street, Mrs. Mumpson 
once more stood still, as though undecided what to 
do, then went on again, muttering half audibly that 
it was no afi*air of hers — a sentiment it would have 
done the heart of Mrs. Perkins good to hear. Our 
heroine even began to walk with a firmer and 
quicker tread, which seemed to betoken that what- 
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ever momentary doubt had troubled her was set at 
rest, trntil (xZig in sight of the street in which 
she herself lived, a street dull enough and quiet 
enough, yet cheerful, wide, and airy in comparison 
with that other still present in her thoughts, she 
again stopped, and after a moment's hesitation began 
to retrace her steps, 

" A fine thing to be led to think of other folks' 
burdens, and then leave the first one chances on by 
the roadside and not so much as put a finger to it." 
So ran her thoughts as she went her way, never 
pausing until she had passed once more up the crazy 
stair she had so short a time before descended, 
and found herself opposite the closed door of the 
apartment immediately above that occupied by 
Mrs. Drudge. At this door Mrs. Mumpson tapped 
lightly, and being bid to enter, lost no time in pre 
senting herself to the astonished eyes of Micky's 
friend. Miss Linnet, just then the sole occupant of 
the room. 

The girl was not singing now. She stood by the 
window, which was propped open — ^there being some- 
thing radicaUy wrong and requiring props in its 
constitution — in the vain hope of admittiag air, — 
vain, because that without was as stagnant as that 
within, the houses having no out-look but on to a 
narrow court. 

"Hoping you will excuse me, miss, and on a 
Sunday, which is no day for business," began Mrs. 
Mumpson; "but was you by chance looking for 
lodgings?" 
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" We can afford none better than these," answered 
Linnet, gently, though her heightened colour be- 
trayed surprise at the unexpected visit. 

No wonder she was surprised, not recognising 
then in this portly personage, puflSng and panting 
from the unwonted exertion of climbing so many 
stairs, and with a large cambric, handkerchief mop- 
ping the moisture from her round and rubicund 
countenance, not recognising in her then, though she 
came to do so later, as true a Sister of Charity as 
ever wore the distinctive garb of one. 

" The rooms I have to let would come reasonable," 
the widow went on; "and not to lose an oppor- 
tunity, Sunday though it be, which it is my business 
to let lodgings, miss." 

Linnet laughed, either at the incoherent speech 
or at some fancy of her own ; the colour had faded 
from her cheeks again and left them deadly pale. 

" If I were not so afraid of falling ill here " 

she began. 

" And that you will do, miss, to a moral certainty ; 
why, you are ill now, and owing to nothing but bad 
air. My rooms are poor and small, but you would 
find them wholesome and airy and clean^ though I 
say it." 

"We have moved often, and always from bad to 
worse," said the girl, wearily. " When I get strong 
again it will not so much matter where we are ; I 
am strong naturally, only he — ^my brother — ^never 
will believe it; but you, you .look like a person of 
some experience: should you not say at once if you 
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were asked that I was a strong girl naturally?" 
This very earnestly, and with once more a passing 
flush over the hollow cheeks that should have been 
round and full. 

Mrs. Mumpson humoured the innocent delusion 
instantly. 

"Certainly, I should say so; but then strength 
must be kept up, you see; that's where it is, and 
you can't keep it up, not in bad air, if it was ever so, 
not if you had the best of victuals " 

Linnet flushed a deeper red. 

" It is not that," she said, with a little gesture of 
the hand, as though she understood the doubt half 
implied in those last words and put it aside at once ; 
" for two days now he has brought home half-a-crown ; 
I do so wonder where he gets it, but we are quite 
rich, you see ; only everything is so uncertain, and a 

higher rent than we pay now " she broke off with 

a wistM look at the comfortable matron, and then 
added hastily, " No, I do not think we can leave this 
place/* 

"And my second floor back standing empty, as 
likewise a small room at the stair-head in which it 
would be a pure comfort to have a gentleman sleep, 
by reason of its facing the front door, and that handy 
in case of burglars," said Mrs. Mumpson, concluding 
her speech by mentioning the rent of her apartments, 
which she fixed at a figure certainly below that at 
which she was in the habit of letting them, but still 
at one which from her experience in such matters 
she judged would not be very much above what the 
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brother and Bister already paid. In this conjectare 
she was right, for Linnet answered quietly that they 
paid very little less for their present room. 

" Is your room like it ? " she asked. 

"No, miss; it ain't to be compared to it," said 
Mrs. Mumpson, grimly. 

Indeed it was not. Here was nothing but dirt- 
encrusted boards, a single chair, a small iron bedstead, 
and an old deal box. It was the top floor of the 
house, and a pallet bed outside upon the landing was 
a sufficient proof to the widow that Linnet's brother 
at least would benefit by the exchange she proposed. 

Here, or in places such as this, the two had lived 
since a sudden reverse of fortune brought them from 
opulence to the depth of poverty ; here they had 
fought, and were still bravely fighting, a hand-to- 
hand struggle with actual want. Orphan children 
of a business man, whose failure had not been free 
from disgrace, so that the burden falling on these 
young shoulders had the added weight of shame ; the 
brother and sister had not a relation in the world, or 
a farthing their own hands did not earn. When 
things were at the worst with them. Linnet would 
say, weeping — 

" This is what we have brought others to ! This 
is no more than others suffer through our means ! " 

And this thought was the bitterest drop in all 
their bitter cup. 

Of course Mrs. Mumpson did not gather all the 
little history during this first visit, but she came to 
know it later. She was still there when the young 
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man came in, and after he had once appeared upon 
the scene had little difficulty in carrying her point. 
Alf) as his sister called him, took to the widow at 
once. 

" A good sort of woman that," he afterwards said 
to Linnet. " I suspect she's under-lejjting her rooms 
to do us a good turn." They were both young 
enough to believe in disinterested kindness from a 
stranger. 

" It is odd you should be wantiag lodgers and we 
wanting lodgings at the same time," he said cheerily. 
" We can pay a week in advance, and if we get be- 
hindhand you can just turn us out, as has happened 
to us before now ; but I hope to be in regular work 
before long." 

"You always are in irregular work," exclaimed 
Linnet, who had cheered up wonderfully at sight 
of her brother; "and when there is nothing else, 
when our fortunes are at the lowest ebb, that half- 
crown floats us off again. Where do you get that 
half-crown, Alf ? " 

A frown passed over the sunny, open face, and 
Alf answered shortly enough, " Never you mind 
where, so long as I do get it." He opened the door 
as he spoke, and though he did it very politely, the 
hint was unmistakable, and Mrs. Mumpson took it. 

The surprise of Mrs. Perkins was great to hear, 
when her sister reached home that evening, that 
they must prepare for new lodgers on Monday, as 
the second pair back was let at last. 

" On the Sabbath ! I have always considered you 
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a religious woman, Jane ! " Mrs. Perkins Kfted up 
her hands in pious horror. 

" The better the day the better the deed so long as 
it has to do with pulling an ox or an ass out of a ditch, 
or a pair of poor young things out of trouble," replied 
Mrs. Mumpson. "Once under our roof, there are 
many little things that may be done for them." 

" I cannot see it is our business to meddle ; and 
at the rent you name the back room is thrown away 
— ^simply thrown out of window, as one may say ! " 
Mrs. Perkins waved her hands and sat sadly gazing 
over the top of the wire blind in the front parlour, 
as though she beheld the pieces of the second pair 
back lying upon the pavement. 

" But think how long it has stood empty, and how 
much better a low rent is than none at all — and all 
clear profit," cried Mrs. Mumpson triumphantly, and 
not unwilling to delude herself as well as her sister 
into the belief that the taking in of these strangers 
would advance her own worldly interests. " Besides, 
you do not look at it the right way. It will pay — 
what won't it pay ? The milk bill out and out, and 
the greengrocer into the bargain. Why, the charing 
will come out of it, to say nothing of the protection 
of a man upon the stairs. The drawing-room is 
getting on in years, and as for the top floor, what's 
the good of a young man who sleeps so hard that he 
would never wake if we were all being murdered in 
our beds every blessed night ? Milk, charing, and 
protection all for nothing as it were ! That is the 
right way to look at it, Maria." 
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*' Jane, you are ridiculous," said Mrs. Perkins. 
But before long even Mrs. Perkins owned that a 
blessing seemed to have come into the house with 
Linnet. Was it that her sweet singing cheered 
every one so much that the very " drawing-room," 
a silent, moody man past middle age, set open his 
door whenever he was at home to listen, and Mrs. 
Mumpson had quite to discourage the "top floor," 
a banker's clerk, whose devotion to Miss Linnet took 
the shape of humble ofTerings of watercress or 
flowers sent through his landlady ? Was it that her 
winning, gratefiil thanks for any service, however 
small, were in themselves a recompense for any 
service rendered her? Was it that the youthful 
lightheartedness— in spite of their misfortunes— of 
the new inmates brought an ingredient into the life 
of the widowed sisters that had hitherto been want- 
ing in it? or was it that in very truth a blessing 
rested on the house from Him who said, " I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in ? " 

Times were still hard with the brother and sister. 
There were days together when Linnet's voice was 
not heard ; and if the girl did not sing as she sat 
at the coarse needlework, ill-paid and hard to obtain, 
which was all the labour Alf would permit her to 
undertake, if she did not sing as she sewed it was a 
sure sign she was ill or quite tired out. On such 
days Alf would mount the silent staircase sorrow- 
fully, and Mrs. Mumpson rack her brains to find 
some way of forcing food upon her young lodgers, 
who sturdily refused to accept actual alms at her 
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hands. Begolar employment for Alf seemed impos- 
sible to find. 

" I am down in the race," he would say, " and too 
heavily weighted to rise. You can't expect other 
fellows to stop either ; and after all we do live." 

When everything else failed, when Linnet was 
more than usually ailing, and proper nourishment 
unattainable, the mysterious half-crown made its 
appearance. Alf seemed to have a horror of it, and 
to loathe anything bought with the money, yet, upon 
one occasion when even that was not forthcoming, 
complained bitterly that there^ too (wherever it might 
be), there was competition. 

It so chanced, as it easily might, seeing how 
seldom the two were in the house at the same time, 
that Alf and "the drawing-room floor" had never 
met. One day, however, when the young man was 
later than usual in setting off upon that endless 
search for work, a search the apparent hopelessness 
of which was eating out his very heart, he and his 
prosperous fellow-lodger met face to face upon the 
stairs. The effect of the encounter astonished Mrs. 
Mumpson, who was just then passing. Instead of 
passing when Alf stood aside to allow of it, the elder 
man remained stock-still, looking full at him, and 
finally exclaiming, "So a false name. Linnet, 
indeed ! It is in the blood, I suppose," turned con- 
temptously away. 

The look and tone alike called up the hot young 
blood to Alf s cheeks. 

" What's he mean ? Who is he ? " he demanded. 
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Mrs. Mumpson mentioned the name, and on hear- 
ing it th^ young fellow stood silent and downcast. 

" You have heard it before ? " asked the widow. 

" Yes, but not from you — ^you speak of him always 
as ' the drawing-room floor.' A ludicrous mistake ; 
he must know me well enough by sight if that's the 
man. For the rest it is my own fault, A pet name 
should never degenerate into common use. Only, 
will you explain, please, that I gave my own name 
when we came here ? A ludicrous mistake, but for 
the life of me I can't laugh at it." 

He went out with the moody look which it always 
pained his good friend to see. That evening she had 
an interview with her elder lodger, fix)m which she 
learnt that he had been a sufferer from the fraudulent 
failure of Alf s father, and in which she endeavoured 
to interest him in the son of his old enemy. For so 
strangely was the mind of Mrs. Mumpson constituted, 
or so strange a way had she of interpreting literally 
the words of a certain Book which both she and the 
" drawing-room floor " were alike in the daily habit 
of perusing, that she really did imagine he would 
seize joyfully an opportunity of wiping out, in the 
performance of a good action, all memory of a wrong 
done to himself. 

"Tut, tut!" cried the old gentleman, when he 
had listened to her tale. " Like father, like son. I 
know the sort of fellow. Wants work? why don't 
he get it then? Because he picks and chooses, 
that's why. Too fine for this, too fine for t'other. 
Let him rough it ; I like to see him rough it ; I like 
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to know he's roughing it. Tut, tut ! it's all his pride, 
that's what it is. Don't talk to me ! " 

Mrs. Mumpson did not talk ; but far from seem- 
ing disheartened at the above irritable speech, she 
brightened at once, as though reading in it a hope 
for the future which at first sight it certainly did 
not appear to offer. 

From that day Mrs. Mumpson took up a habit so 
opposed to her usual way of going on that Mrs. 
Perkins had some grounds for her anxiety lest 
her sister's intellect should have become weakened. 
From being, as was but natural in so stout a woman, 
particularly averse to long walks, or, indeed, to any 
unnecessary exercise, Mrs. Mumpson suddenly be- 
gan, in the language of her sister, " to perambu- 
late the town as though her bread depended on it." 
What was more unaccountable still, the movements 
of Alf appeared to influence in some strange way 
those of his landlady, for it was only when he had 
nothing at all to do, and she had reason to suppose 
from the state of the larder that his purse was 
absolutely empty, that Mrs. Mumpson went out 
walking. She went up Regent Street, along Pall 
Mall and Piccadilly, down Bond Street and the 
Strand, never — so far as Mrs. Perkins could make 
out — into the City ; Temple Bar, then still standing, 
seemed the limit of her wanderings. Ready enough 
to tell her sister where she had been, Mrs. Mumpson 
was not to be prevailed upon to confess her object 
in the mysterious proceeding, and finally, coming 
home in a cab one Saturday afternoon, it was to 
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the first floor instead of the parlour that she went 
at once. 

" The drawing-room " was at home, but what she 
said to him, closely as she followed her sister's steps, 
Mrs. Perkins was not in time to hear ; she caught 
only the customary impatient " Tut, tut ! " of the old 
gentleman and an emphatic " You don't say so ! " as 
he passed hastily out of the house, and entering the 
cab that was still standing at the door, drove rapidly 
away. 

" And now perhaps you will explain," began Mrs. 
Perkins, not without asperity, as the two women 
found themselves alone. " Your ways, Jane, is be- 
come that peculiar I hardly know you." 

Mrs. Mumpson, whose face was beaming with 
satisfaction, professed herself quite willing to explain, 
and accordingly did so over the cup of tea which 
was, after her late exertions, more than usually 
.welcome. 

" My mind has for long misgiven me as to what it 
was that poor young man turned to when all else 
failed, and money they had none between them, he 
and his sister," began the worthy woman ; " it was 
always half-a-crown, Maria, if you recollect, that he 
brought home when hardest pressed, — ^half-a-crown, 
neither more nor less." 

" What of it, Jane ? " asked Mrs. Perkins, slowly 
pouring her tea into the saucer. 

^'It being that sum exact, and always the same 
sum, was what first set me thinking, and a word here 
and there that he let fall when his sister questioned 
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him, a joke he made once in a bitter sort of way, and 
not as if it were a joke at all^ about a sandwich being 
a capital thing to fall back upon when the larder was 
quite bare, that set me thinking too." 

Here Mrs. Mumpson, as though to give due effect 
to the words which followed, paused awhile before 
she said slowly, 

" Tho^ men, Maria, that carry boards with adver- 
tisements upon them — which I always did think a 
bill-sticker must feel a gentleman beside them ! — ^you 
may have heard them spoken of as sandwich-men.*' 

Mrs. Perkins set down the tea she was in the act 
of raising to her Ups. 

"You don't mean to say he has come down to 
that ? " she exclaimed ; " and his father a respectable 
business man, and he looking like a gentleman every 
inch of him." 

Mrs. Mumpson nodded her head ; there were tears 
in her eyes, — ^the tea may have been too hot, perhaps. 

"I was aware, Maria," she resumed, "that they 
earned two-and-six a day, and I was aware they are 
not permitted in the City, for which I don't, for my 
part, blame the City, and that was all I was aware of 
with respect to them when I set out to find my poor 
young gentleman among them. And find him I did 
this blessed day, walking dogged as they do walk, his 
hat drawn over his eyes, and his good merry face, 
which merry I have seen it at the worst of times, hid 
and composed. He might have been a martyr going 
to the stake, or a lamb to the slaughter ! It was 
strange how many of them faces lookecl as though 
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you could read a history in them," the widow went 
on thoughtfially ; " on many of them, to be sure, the 
history was plain enough to read, which drink it was 
and written legible; but there were others who 
looked respectable if poor, and so downcast that 
scarce could I keep from saying as they passed, 
* What has driven you to this ? ' Old men amongst 
them, too, that one would think others ought to be 
working for ; strong men for whom a good day's work 
that was fit for a man's strength would seem more 
suitable." 

" And the second pair back amongst them ? " 
remarked Mrs. Perkins, who, if she did not interest 
herself in other people as her sister did, had notwith- 
standing her fair share of curiosity. 

" He was there, as I tell you. I did not let him 
see me, you may be sure of that, but I've sent one to 
see him as may learn &om that sight whether the 
second pair back is fine and high in his notions or 
not — one that can hold out a helping hand if he likes. 
He's a good soul at heart, is ' the drawing-room floor,' 
one whose bark is a deal worse than his bite ; and, 
you mark my words, Maria, from this day times will 
mend for those dear young creatures." 

Mrs. Perkins was true to her principles. 

^' Again I say, Jane, as I have said it many times 
before, so long as our lodgers pay their rent regular, 
what business of ours is it how times go with them ? 
You do appear to me never happy without something 
to worry over." 
. " Ajid how pften must I remind you, Maria, that 
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we have nothing of our own to worry over now/' said 
Mrs. Mumpson. 

It was late when Alf came in that evening, and 
the elder lodger had returned long before ; but at 
the sound of the opening door he appeared at the top 
of the first flight of stairs. The same sound brought 
Mrs. Mumpson to the doorway of her parlour, 
whither also curiosity carried Mrs. Perkins. Alf had 
his hands full of parcels. He knew his secret was 
discovered. With what feelings he had recognised 
his father's creditor standing on the pavement and 
gravely scrutinising him as he walked past, he told 
no one but Linnet. Now he held his head erect 
enough. 

"Driven to that, eh?" said the elder man 
abruptly. 

" Do you know my sister wanted bread, sir ? " said 
Alf, looking him bravely in the face ; " I have earned 
honest money in the only way I could, to buy bread 
for her." 

" Your father," the. other began, but Alf inter- 
rupted him. 

" I know " 

"Tut, tut! you put me out. I have that to tell 
you you do not know. Years ago your father gave a 
man his first start in life. He had no reference ; 
was turned back again and again for that. ' Befer- 
ence be hanged ! ' your father said, ' I'll take you 5 ' 
an easy-going fellow always — ^too easy — too easy. 
What he did since I need not remind you, but for 
that one kind act I forgive the wrong of later years." 
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" I am glad any erne forgives him." Alf raifled 
once more the head that had been bowed at the 
mention of his father. 

" That lad was my brother's son — dead now— dead 
long ago, — dead before your father turned out to be 
the rascal — tut, tut ! no more of that ; " the burning 
flush on the cheek of the young man stayed the 
speaker's words upon his lips. "The wrong your 
father did me, amongst so many others, is avenged 
in what I saw to-day ; the one good deed I know of 
in his selfish life is still unrequited, and that debt 
is mine to pay." The "drawing-room floor," look- 
ing down upon the upturned faces of Alf, of Mrs. 
Mumpson listening with as much anxious interest 
as though dear hopes of her own hung in the balance 
of his words, and of Mrs. Perkins sharply curious on 
tiptoe behind her, seemed suddenly to convict him- 
self of speech-making. " Tut, tut, tut ! " he cried 
impatiently, " will you come into my office ? " 

Alf was a strong, broad-shouldered young fellow, 
but he had eaten nothing all day, which was perhaps 
the reason of his clutching at the banisters for a 
moment, while the little parcels he held fell to the 
ground, and the reason why he went red and pale 
and could not for a moment speak. 

" All right ; nine sharp on Monday morning : you 
know the place," said the "drawing-room floor," 
shortly, . and turned to re-enter his own domains. 
The door shut after him with a bang, and just then 
Linnet, sitting in the upper room, broke into one of 
her sweetest songs. 

E 
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Beady as she always was to help any one, it was 
odd that Mrs. Mnmpson did not offer to assist in 
picking up Alf s parcels ; instead of that she went 
into the parlour and indulged herself in the luxury 
of a good cry. 

With his foot at last upon the ladder, albeit on 
the lowest step of it, there is no fear but that Alf 
will mount it rapidly and safely. Linnet and he have 
not left Mrs. Mumpson's hospitable roof, but they 
pay a fair rent now for the second pair back, and 
have even the little front upper sitting-room to them- 
selves. Linnet, however, is more often to be found 
in the drawing-room, where its occupant makes her 
welcome always; oftener still in the front parlour 
with the two widows. 

" To think how things fit in, and great ones hang 
on little ones ! " Mrs. Mumpson exclaimed the other 
day ; " if it had not been for little Micky Drudge 
playing with that water-cock one Sunday afternoon, 
never would I have set eyes on my dear miss, 
never would the ' drawing-room floor * and your good 
brother have so much as met ! Only to think how 
it all hung upon a little street lad at his mischief! " 

" Or how it all hung on a good, kind heart that 
could not pass even a child in distress," cried Linnet. 
" It was but a * cup of cold water ' that you gave 
that day," she added softly. 

Now Mrs. Perkins read her Bible; her memory 
supplied at once the concluding words of the text 
Linnet had begun, and for a moment Mrs. Perkins 
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had it on the tip of her tongue to point out that, as 
it appeared to her, it was the yonng lodgers them- 
selves, and not their landlady, who had received the 
reward. Something, however, — Mrs. Perkins hardly 
knew what, — stayed the words upon her very lips. 
Was it the look she caught upon the homely features 
so familiar to her ? Was it the certainty of the peace 
and happiness enjoyed by that good heart that " did 
so worry over other people's burdens?" It may 
have been, or, she being a Bible-reader, another text 
may have occurred to her and kept her silent : " Inas- 
mnch as ye did it unto the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto me." 

Micky Drudge goes and comes with the linen of 
the "drawing-room floor." Alfs salary was raised 
again the other day. Linnet, now she has enough 
to eat and drink, sings more than ever, and Mrs. 
Mumpson is on the look-out for some one else to 
worry over. 
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Stone Court stood by itself just on the outskirts of 
one of those country towns which, little known to 
the world in general, form a world of their own. A 
somewhat lonely house, shut in by trees, over whose 
tops the blue line of the sea was visible, and having 
at the back a long sweep of chalk down, across 
which the winter wind wailed, and the sunshine in 
summer lay full and bright. 

The place was not as lonely as it looked. The 
Ansons had plenty of neighbours, both in the town 
itself, lying at the foot of the slope on which the 
Court was built, and scattered here and there within 
easy reach of Mrs. Anson's bcfeket carriage, and 
within walking distance for her daughters. The 
representatives of the family had lived here for 
generations, leading quiet, uneventful lives, and al- 
ways much respected by their neighbours. The 
principal tradesmen of the little town were proud of 
their custom, as tradesmen are apt to be of good 
customers settling the weekly bills with regularity, 
and dealing always with the townsfolk in place of 
sending orders to London. When Mr. Anson ran 
up to town, as he was occasionally in the habit of 
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doing, the station-master would be on the look-out 
for a word fix>m him, as he waited on the platform for 
the express to be signalled, and the porter came 
unbidden to take the black bag, as well known in 
the station as the signal-box itself, and put the 
gentleman in just the seat he had a fancy for, — ^the 
middle seat, with his back to the engine, and in a 
carriage towards the centre of the train. Any one 
resident in the neighbourhood who might chance to 
be travelling by the same train, was always glad to 
get into the same carriage and have Mr. Anson's 
company by the way. His opinion on local questions 
was sought with a certain amount of deference ; not, 
of course, with so much deference as that of Mr. 
Crampton of Lawn House, or of Sir Henry at the 
Manor; but undoubtedly Mr. Anson had influence, 
and was well thought of as a man who paid his way, 
and whose family had always been respectable. His 
name, and that of his wife and those of his daughters, 
figured one after another on every subscription list 
for every local charity ; and if the amount standing 
opposite the name of each separate individual was 
not large, the aggregate sum was by no means 
despicable, and had, moreover, this advantage, it 
could generally be calculated beforehand. 

The trimmest and neatest of parlour-maids opened 
the door to visitors, and Mrs. Anson's well-preserved 
black satin was a familiar object at the dinner-parties 
of her acquaintance. If the hospitalities of Stone 
Court itself were restricted to afternoon tea, — that 
convenient institution for persons of slender means 
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and social procKvities, — every one understx)od the 
limited establishment did not admit of entertainment 
on a larger scale, and the tea was undeniably first- 
rate. It certainly should have been so. The present 
Mr. Anson had made his money in tea, and it was 
a former partner of his who presented Mrs. Anson 
yearly with a chest. 

The two younger women had grown up amidst 
such quiet and monotonous surroundings that they 
had reached old-maiden-hood almost without being 
aware of it; and while they were still habitually 
spoken of by their parents as ' the girls,' or by the 
circle of their friends at large as ^ the Anson girls,' 
only newcomers seeing anything incongruous in 
the title, Julianna, the younger sister, had passed 
her thirty-fifth birthday, while Dorcas, the elder 
by two years, looked almost as old as her mother, 
— a small, pale-faced woman, never in rude health, 
and much given to detailing her symptoms, — who 
had herself been married at twenty, and was now 
and then conscious of a vague surprise that a like 
fate had befallen neither of her daughters. 

A commonplace family, leading commonplace 
lives, without means for lavish expenditure, but 
doubtless having their pleasures : Mr. Anson's taste, 
perhaps, inclining him to reckon amongst the chief 
of these a good dinner ; and his wife counting 
a visit from her doctor as her favourite piece of 
dissipation. They were content, these two. Mr. 
Anson, with a sigh of satisfaction seating himself 
of an evening in his accustomed chair and looking 
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across at his wife established on the other side of 
the hearth or near the open window, according to 
the time of year, bore written on his face the 
avowal that he asked nothing more of life than the 
present held for him. The little, mild, faded 
woman, too, who had walked by his side through 
so many years, had an habitual smile upon her 
placid features. Had she not done her duty ? The 
house was well ordered, her husband's dinners were 
to his liking, the girls had all they needed. As 
for that last comfortable conviction, it might be 
true or not true, according as it was taken only in 
a material sense, or in one wider and fuller. For 
the parents, the burden and heat of the day might 
be considered over, and evening come. For Dorcas 
and Julianna it certainly was not yet evening ; they 
walked in the noon hours of life. 

Dorcas had her books. For the rest, she felt 
that to relieve her mother now and then of house- 
hold cares, to be always well and neatly dressed 
so as not to be taken at a disadvantage if any one 
called unexpectedly, and to play her part in the 
small round of social pleasures open to her, suffi- 
ciently represented her duties. She was satisfied 
with a placid home life, wherein there was room 
for a little kind notice of the village people, a 
keen interest in the curates as tbey came and 
went, and regular attendance at the parish church ; 
— a life such as is led by thousands of women, 
wives and spinsters alike, whose youth is passing 
from them. 
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Jnlianna had her music. It may have been 
the influence of this beloved art of hers that lifted 
her alike above the petty interests and annoy- 
ances of the narrow sphere in which destiny had 
fixed her lot ; for, while Dorcas was content, 
Jnlianna had always been happy as though some 
strain of harmony mingled with her daily life, 
some strain matching that which her skilled 
fingers called forth fix)m the walnut-wood piano 
in the back drawing-room. Or it may have been 
that the past of this plain-featured and homely 
woman held a romance to which her sister had 
been a stranger, but which Jnlianna herself had 
never forgotten, and which had suflSced to brighten 
the long, dull, uneventful years that succeeded it. 

The youngest Miss Anson was seventeen when 
Hugh Crampton asked her to be his wife. That 
he had ever done so was known only to them- 
selves. Julianna had no money; Hugh was not 
his own master. There would have been an up- 
roar in his family ; his prospects would have been 
ruined, and at that time he had his own way to 
make in the world. A wife would have been a 
burden. With rare unselfishness, the girl would 
neither let him be bound by an engagement, nor 
risk estrangement between old Mends and neigh- 
bours, as there surely would have been had the 
matter come to be talked over by the elders. 
Julianna sent her lover away, and waited patiently. 
She waited two years, and then heard of his 
marriage to another woman. It was all over. And 
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yet she had never ceased to be thankfiil he had 
spoken, never ceased to be thankfal that he had 
once loved her. 

It seemed to her a rich gift, a possession that 
could never be taken away from her again. It 
was that summer, the summer in which, when the 
yellow roses were in bloom over the porch at Stone 
Court, Hugh had asked her to be his wife, that 
Julianna astonished her sister by telling her, life 
was so beautiful a gift that however long she might 
have to live, it never could be long enough to grow 
weary of thanking and praising the Giver. Even 
in those days when the " Anson girls " were both 
young, Dorcas could not quite enter into this, she 
being one of those who find it easier to be pious in 
a time of sorrow, or when some trouble is at hand 
that prayers to heaven may possibly avert, than at 
times when all is well. And later, when the blow 
had fallen, and Julianna for a little while was more 
pale and still than usual, had Dorcas known her 
sister's secret she would assuredly have considered 
it in the light of a trial calling for resignation, and 
have failed wholly to understand how Julianna could 
look, upon the episode as a matter for thanksgiving. 
But then Dorcas had always understood prayer 
better than praise ; and praise was the key-note in 
Julianna's life. Even now she counted that one 
brief joy amongst the " blessings of this life " for 
which she "ofiered humble and hearty thanks," 
repeating the words with an earnestness and fervour 
that Dorcas reserved for confession of sins, or 
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petitions for temporal mercies. It may be doubted 
whether Julianna would ever have married any one 
else, even had the opportunity to do so come to her. 
And the opportunity never had come : the Anson 
girls were undeniably old maids. 

The years crept slowly by, the quiet monotonous 
lives went on, marked by no greater events than 
the retirement of Mr. Anson from business, the 
increasing invalidism of Mrs. Anson, and the usual 
mild festivities of a country neighbourhood. The 
family at Stone Court were sufficiently popular. 
Miss Anson had ideas, — she read a great deal, and 
was pleasant to talk to ; and Julianna's music was 
always worth hearing. For the rest it follows as a 
matter of course that the younger sister was not 
satisfied with the view of duty that contented the 
elder. Julianna did what she could. The poor 
knew her for a friend, but she mixed with them 
under difficulties. 

Mrs. Anson was nervous about infection, dis- 
tressed if her daughter ventured out in inclement 
weather, afraid, shocked even, at the bare idea of 
her coming personally in contact with sin and 
misery ; and it was the sfnful and miserable to 
whom Julianna would fain have ministered. To 
work under such conditions is difficult, and with, 
moreover, very little command of money. Julianna 
did not dignify the very little she was able to un- 
dertake by the name of work. She did not visit 
the poor for occupation ; they were simply her 
friends; but no opportunity for the most trifling 
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act of kindness was allowed to slip, and " in every- 
thing she gave thanks." 

Dorcas thought her inconsistent. 
"With your views you should do something," 
the elder sister once said. 

" What can I do ? " asked Julianna, smiling ; 
" women 4n our situation, still living with their 
parents, seem to me imprisoned by circumstances. 
I cannot see that there is anything for us to do." 

" There are sisterhoods and things, if you were 
really in earnest," replied Dorcas vaguely. 

Julianna did not fancy " sisterhoods and things " 
met the case ; she shrugged her shoulders. 

" Think of father s prejudices and mother's fears," 
she said; " besides, though the lives of some of the 
sisters are beautiful, they are their lives and not 
mine ; it is my own I have to think of; " and then 
she went to the piano, and sat before it, touching 
the keys softly in dreamy fashion, by-and-by turn- 
ing round to say, 

" My life seems to me like a composition by 
some great master : I can only play that as I find 
it written : if I put^ anything of my own in it, there 
would be discord at once." 

But Dorcas had returned to her three-volume 
novel and did not hear, and just then the trim 
parlour-maid opened the door and called Julianna 
out into the passage. There had been an accident 
in the village, a little child burnt rather seriously, 
and the mother had brought it at once to Miss 
Julia. She was a bom nurse, and attended to the 
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little sufferer with her usual skill. When she came 
back from the kitchen, Dorcas was in the porch 
waiting for her sister to take a walk. Julianna 
was the bearer of a piece of news. 

^' Mr. Crampton and his daughter have come to 
the Lawn House to live/' she said. 

" Then there is some little change and gaiety 
to be hoped for," exclaimed Miss Anson ; " he is to 
contest the county, they say : it will cause quite a 
pleasant stir and excitement this summer. I wonder 
how old the girl is. And what a pity there is no 
lady of the house, for certainly his daughter is not 
of an age to go into society, — that would make us 

out quite ancient ! Juliaima, how fond you are 

of those yellow roses ! " 

Julianna had stopped to gather one as she passed 
out of the porch. 

" Rose Crampton is fifteen," she said, quietly ; 
and then the two maiden ladies set out for their 
walk together across the sunny, open down. 

The return of Hugh Crampton to his native place 
was quite an event in the neighbourhood. Since 
the death of his wife he had led a wandering life 
upon the Continent. But he had lately had an 
unexpected accession of fortune, and as politics 
were interesting just then, and there occurred a 
vacancy in the representation of his own county, 
it struck him he could not do better than return to 
England and contest the seat. Rose was growing 
up, and would be better at home. She thought it 
delightful to find herself at Lawn House, and, young 
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as she was, to be mistress there ; for Aunt Millj, 
who had had an eye to things in general and passed 
much of her time there since old Mr. Crampton's 
death, was too wise not to betake herself elsewhere 
now, and leave little Miss Bose to reign in her 
stead — or learn to reign. 

" I shall never be able to fill jour place/' sighed 
Bose, it must be confessed a little sentimentally. 

^'I hope not," said Aunt Milly, in an alert 
tone that scattered sentiment to the winds, and 
nodding her head good-humouredly at her niece 
across the dinner-table ; " as for my place, I hope 
to fill it myself; there is not room for two." 
" But you are going away ! " 
^^ Bless the child ! I am going away firom here, 
but I shall be somewhere ; you do not mean to 
deny that, I suppose ? Fill your own place, Bose ; 
and if you want a Mend, make one of Julianna 
Anson." 

" By the way, you must call at Stone Court," 
said Mr. Crampton. "Old Anson has influence. 
I must look him up myself, but be sure you call 
on the Anson girls." 

" Girls ? I thought there were only two old 
maids." 

" Precisely, two old maids ; but I hear they are 
the Anson girls stiU." He laughed as he spoke. 

"I know nothing about the election," observed 
Aunt Milly, " but I do know Bose cannot do better 
than make fidends with the ladies — with Julianna 
particularly." 
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'^ I suppose she is a worker/' said Rose, using a 
phrase she had lately picked up ; ^' goes about doing 
good, and you think she will put me in the way." 
Bose was burning to * do good ' hersel£ 

" She does what she can : her life is set to 
music ; but perhaps you have a bad ear, child, and 
will not find it outi" 

Rose flushed and pouted a little, while her 
aunt laughed at her. The girl would not ask for 
an explanation. Miss Crampton was apt to have 
ready a short answer to weak questioning, — the 
sort of answer calculated to make one's cheeks 
burn, and do away with the comfortable self- 
satisfaction it is only natural to feel when talking 
over one's duties; and Rose felt sure now there 
was some pitfalf beneath the words of the shrewd 
little lady, a pitfall such as the girlish vanity and 
egotism of Rose had more than once led her to 
stumble into. It was a relief when the governess, 
seeing her way to joining in the conversation, re- 
marked that her pupil had by no means a bad ear, 
and her music might be pronounced fairly good. 

One lovely summer morning, then, beheld the 
young girl and her duenna walking up the avenue 
to Stone Court, and passing beneath the tangle 
of yellow roses growing over the porch. Gentle 
little Mrs. Anson was charmed with her guest, 
Dorcas gratified at so early a visit, and Julianna 
friendly as was her wont. Rose took to her at 
once. The child was full of plans, eager, happy, 
— in fact, young. 
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^' And you play so beautifully/' she said at last ; 
^^ Aunt Milly told me as much as that. Will you 
play for me, Miss Anson ? " 

So they went together into the back drawing- 
room, and Julianna played piece after piece. 

For a little while there was all the stir and 
excitement of a contested election in the days 
before nomination on the hustings and all the 
gala of declarations were done away with, and 
when the open wearing of one's own colours was 
an important matter, so that the making of bows 
of ribbon and rosettes for horses, and suchlike 
adornments afforded delightful occupation for young 
ladies. A great many bows were made in the 
drawing-room at Stone Court. Mr. Anson came 
in and out, a little pompous perhaps, but un- 
doubtedly a useful member of Hugh Crampton's 
committee, and with influence enough to command 
a vote or two that might otherwise have been 
lost. The master of Lawn House was a frequent 
visitor at the Ansons', and glad to have his 
daughter intimate there, thinking her motherless 
girlhood safer in the companionship of her elders 
than in that of girls of her own age of whom he 
knew nothing, and having less time here to attend 
to her himself than when, as used to be the case, 
there were no home duties, much less political 
business to come between them. Rose was happy 
enough making up gay bits of ribbon, and listen- 
ing to stories of former elections. Her vast plans, 
however, for the benefit of her fellow-creatures 
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must wait until all this confusion and excitement 
should come to an end. Meantime she began to 
think Miss Julianna Anson was not ' a worker.' 

'^Have you heard how much sickness there is 
in those bad streets down near the shore, the 
streets where the fishermen's wives live?" she 
asked, with a little wonder in her mind that this 
old maid, who surely could do as she liked, was 
not there where help was so sorely needed, but 
here, her lap fall of orange and purple ribbon, 
and as interested in measuring it off as though 
there was nothing more important in life than 
the wearing of colours in an electioneering con- 
test. Bose said to herself, there could, after all, 
have been no other than the obvious meaning in 
those words of Aunt Milly's. 

"There are some sisters at work in those 
streets," Bose said. 

Julianna looked up with a little sigh. 

" I hope you do not go there ; it may be one of 
the advantages of associated workers that they 
are at liberty to carry their Uves in their hands. 
It would not be right for you." 

"Not for me; papa would be anxious, and I 
am too young, I know that. But" (timidly) "I 
thought you were such a wonderful nurse." 

Julianna laughed. 

"Perhaps my papa would be anxious," she 
said. 

" I thought one of the comforts of being an 
- — ' — " Bose stopped herself in time, — "of being 
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grovm up^^ she went on politely, "was that one 
could please oneself." 

" Certainly I am grown up,** said Jnlianna, 
still laughing; but then she grew grave. "You 
know," she said, " though we may wish very much 
to do work like this for Christ ; '* — her voice 
dropped, and the tender light that now and then 
illumined the homely features was shining there; 
— " though we may even know ourselves to be fit 
for it, capable of it, and may esteem it the very 
highest privilege to sacrifice anything, everything 
for such an end, we should be careful that what 
we sacrifice is our own. Happily we have always 
one thing to give up." 

Bose's eager eyes put the question her lips left 
unspoken. 

"Our own will, our own way," answered 
Julianna, smiling at the girl. "I had a famous 
plan of my own once, a day-dream; I began to 
dream it when I was about your age, but it never 
came true. I thought — I still think — I should 
like to be a regular nurse, to be trained properly 
for it, then to live here at home just as I am doing 
now, BO that my friends in the village, or down 
there in the town, would always know where to 
send. I have often thought it out, and planned 
it thoroughly. It would be as good as a profession 
without the pay — no greater tax on time or break 
to home ties than if I had a profession; but it 
couldn't be, little Bose ; " Julianna shook her head 
over the yards of gay ribbon as she unwound it. 

F 
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It was an odd commeDt on her words that at 
that very moment the fisuniliar interruption came 
of a message from the village to which Julianna 
must attend. 

" I think her plan is carried out," said Rose. 

"Oh dear no; that is not at all what she 
means; my sister was always inconsistent/' said 
Miss Anson, and then hastened to bring the con- 
versation back to a safer channel. She fancied Mr. 
Crampton sent his little girl here to be amused, 
not to be infected with Julianna's fancies, or 
encouraged in foolish and impossible schemes of 
her own suggestion. And indeed Rose, whose 
education was still in progress, subsided before 
long into the ordinary life of an ordinary English 
school-girl, content, apparently, with such interests 
as had sufficed to content the elder Miss Anson in 
her youth, and beyond which she had never soared. 
Only Rose liked very much to go to Stone Court, 
and talk over her own especial dreams with 
Julianna, between whom and herself a very true 
friendship sprang up and flourished. 

Hugh Crampton also visited Stone Court. He 
was on a friendly footing there. He talked over 
his plans with Mr. Anson, but was glad of 
Julianna's opinion. Insensibly she influenced him, 
but she never knew it; the influence was uncon- 
scious, and perhaps he never knew it either. As 
the summer went on, there were the vlbvlbI tea* 
drinkings on the lawn, or in the long, low, old- 
foshioned room, where Mrs. Anson presided, now 
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and then appealing to " the girls " in a way that 

made Hugh smile. But there was not the gaiety 

to which Dorcas had looked forward. With no 

lady at Lawn House, how was it possible to 

entertain the county as the county had a right 

to expect, when it returned as member for one of 

its most important divisions a man with plenty of 

money at his command? Miss Anson grew a 

little discontented as winter approached, and had 

recourse to her usual remedy for the uncomfortable 

feeling; she went away for change of air and 

scene. It was not always easy to go away. 

Perhaps if the dinners had been a matter of less 

moment, it might have been easier; as it was, 

household expenses were calculated to a nicety, 

and there was scant margin for travelling. 

Julianna hardly ever left home ; but it was possible 

to allow that indulgence to her sister when she 

could not make herself happy at the Court. So 

Dorcas looked over her wardrobe, bought a new 

dress or two, packed her boxes, and went away 

on a three months' visit to her friends. 

During those three months, little Rose was a 
more frequent visitor than ever to Stone Court. 
She brightened up the dull, commonplace Mr. 
Anson until he really grew witty and sociable ; 
she made herself so welcome to the mistress of 
the house, whose health failed rather suddenly 
about this time, that it was a dull day to her when 
her young visitor did not appear; but she grew 
really fond of her gentle old-maid friend. Julianna 
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could not shut her eyes to the fact that Hose's 
father rejoiced in this friendship, or to the fact 
that he, too, began to come oftener and to stay 
longer than at first. Still, the roses were dead, 
and only bare branches clung round the porch, 
and JuUanna's heart beat quietly in these days. 
It was late autumn in both their lives. 

This was the first English winter Hose Crampton 
had known. Bom in a southern climate, her father 
watched her not without an ill-concealed anxiety. 
And the winter was heralded by the damp chills of 
an unusually cold November. Then it followed, this 
unknown winter, with its black frosts and bitter 
winds, its treacherously mild days, between snow- 
storms, or pitiless soaking rain. Bose had first one 
cold, then another. She was not acclimatised, the 
doctor said. She was imprudent, wilful, her gover- 
ness declared, a hard, healthy Englishwoman her- 
self, who rejoiced in fighting the elements, and had 
never in her life succumbed • to the influence of 
weather. Hugh Crampton grew more and more 
anxious. He took counsel with Julianna. The ex- 
periment had failed, he said. He must take his 
child abroad again, or, at all events, abroad for the 
winter. She had rather a serious attack that day ; 
he had himself been to send the doctor, and had 
looked in at Stone Court on his way home. Mrs. 
Anson pressed a cup of her excellent tea upon him, 
Julianna gave him all the sympathy he sought. 
There was a flush in her cheeks that made her look 
young this afternoon. When Hugh asked her to 
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come with him to the door for a few last words he 
had to say, it seemed to Jnlianna for a moment as 
though when the door opened the summer sunshine 
would be lying on the grass and the scent of the 
yellow roses be heavy on the air. But when the 
door opened, a cold, cutting wind entered, and a few 
snowflakes with it, and Mr. Anson was on the thresh- 
old, just returning from a winter walk. There was 
no opportunity for the few words Hugh had asked 
her to hear. He went out into the cold, and Julianna 
went back into the warm room, and wrapped her 
mother's fleecy shawl more closely about her shoulders, 
and moved her chair out of a draught. 

Next day news came that Bose was dangerously 
ill. It was congestion of the lungs. There was 
an imperative summons to Julianna. Tossing on 
her little white bed, the child had remembered what 
Julianna had once said of the profession she would 
have chosen if she could. 

" She likes to be sent for to nurse people," said 
Eose ; " send for her, papa. She will come, I know 
she will. Send for her to nurse me." 

She begged them so piteously to do this thing 
that they did it. The doctor looked grave. A 
good nurse was engaged, he had not much faith in 
amateur nursing, but the child must have her own 
way ; whatever was done or left undone, she must 
not be allowed to fret. So the summons was sent, 
and Julianna obeyed it. 

There was no difficulty made about her going. 
As Mr, Anson remarked, it was a different matter 
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to nnrse little Miss Crampton, than to grub about 
amongst the poor wretches in the shore streets. 
Even had Rose been ill of the fever, Julianna would 
have been allowed to go. As it was, no one made 
any objection save the hired nurse, for it soon 
became evident, not only that the patient would 
have nothing to say to her, but that Miss Julianna 
Anson was perfectly capable of taking her place. 
So the nurse was dismissed, and Julianna and the 
governess between them took sole charge of the 
sick-room. 

It was an anxious time. No one could think of 
anything but the young life that trembled in the 
balance. Julianna scarcely lefb Rose for an instant ; 
later they said it was this devotion that had saved 
the child's life ; but Julianna herself had never 
thought the case would end badly; and one day 
she stood with Hugh Crampton beside the little 
white bed, and with tears in her eyes, whispered 
that Rose was saved. 

She had fallen into the natural slumber for which 
nurses watch, the slumber in which the Angel of 
Health draws near. The crisis was over and past, 
and the fever gone. 

Julianna was softly smoothing the clothes, turn- 
ing aside a comer of the sheet that, with the 
intimate sympathy good nurses always have with the 
most trivial bodily sensation of those they tend, she 
saw was interrupting the now faint but softly regular 
breathing. Hugh took in both his own one of the 
kind hands busy in ministrations over his darling. 
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" Saved ! " ho whispered, and " thanks to you. 
But think what care she will need after this ! She 
is motherless, Julianna, and I — ^I am very lonely. 
Do you remember " 

A sudden and violent peal at the hall-door bell 
echoed through the house, that for long had been 
kept carefully quiet. The sound cut short his words. 
Rose started uneasily, but saw the quiet &ce of 
Julianna bending over her, and was readily soothed 
again by her gentle voice. Hugh Crampton went 
to the door. Footsteps were heard running to and 
fro. A message had come for Miss Anson. The 
pony carriage was sent for her ; she was wanted at 
Stone Court instantly. There had been an accident 
to the down express. 

Julianna felt stunned. That was the train by 
which her father, who had gone to town to meet 
Dorcas, was to return, bringing his daughter with 
him. The return of Dorcas had been hastened by a 
few days when her sister went to Lawn House, 
since Mrs. Anson felt it dull to be left alone, so that 
Julianna's first vague feeling was that this trouble 
was owing to her, had been brought about by her. 

She went home, of course, without delay, and it 
was a relief to hear her father's voice in confused 
and eager explanation, as soon as she appeared in 
the doorway of Lawn House. Mr. Anson had driven 
over for her himself. He talked fast and eagerly, 
saying what a good thing it was that he had always 
been particular about a safe place in the train : the 
(mly safe seat was in the centre of the train ; he had 
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impressed that upon Dorcas/and had insisted upon 
her occupying the one opposite him. Fortunate for 
her that he had done so ; the person in the end seat 
where she had wished to place herself was killed. 
No, Dorcas was not hurt, at least not seriously; she 
was unconscious just now, — ^the jar, the shock, they 
hardly knew what it could be owing to, but she was 
unconscious, and Mrs. Anson nervous and frightened. 
Julianna's place was at home. The doctor was there; 
he had ascertained that no bones were broken, but 
no one could make out exactly what was wrong. 

In the confiision of the next few hours, and the 
anxious days that succeeded, Julianna was invalu- 
able. The doctor shook his head gravely as the 
patient recovered consciousness, but not the use of 
her limbs; advice was sent for from town, and 
Julianna felt before the verdict came that she knew 
what it would be. And through all this distress, she 
found herself from time to time repeating those 
words of Hugh's ; and if any one had had time to 
watch her closely, they might have wondered at the 
expression of her face, at the happy light in her eyes. 

By-and-by the letter came. She knew it would 
come ; she knew he would not wait very long, and 
for the second time in her life Julianna quietly put 
this joy from her. Dorcas would be a helpless 
cripple all her days. Julianna's place was at home. 
This time again, no one knew save themselves what 
had passed between those two. 

Dorcas recovered, as far as she ever could recover, 
more rapidly than could have been hoped for ; but. 
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beyond a certain point, recovery was impossible. 
Her health had been sound before this accident, and 
her nerves strong. All that was in her favour. 
She soon ceased to need actual nursing, but close 
attendance she would always want, and she grew 
querulous and impatient. Many would have consi- 
dered a servant might have performed all the trivial 
offices that JuUanna spent her days in performing ; 
but she, still with that soft light in her eyes, that used 
to come and go, but now seemed always there, gave 
thanks for so obvious a duty, so plain a path marked 
out. People firequently give thanks for earthly joys, 
or earthl/wishS folfifled. It was characterii/of 
our heroine to count as one of * the blessings of this 
life ' so clear and unmistakable a call as this denial 
of a wish. Julianna's voice had always the same 
ring in it when she offered up her ' humble and 
hearty thanks' as Mr. Anson read the General 
Thankgiving at daUy prayer. 

Bose Crampton was taken away for the rest of the 
winter. Her father returned in time for his parlia- 
mentary duties, and she joined him later. This be- 
came the plan of their lives, till Bose gradually grew 
acclimatised to her native country ; and thus it fell 
out they were very little at Lawn House, seldom 
more than the interval between the close of the 
session and the time for their autumn flitting. But 
Bose always showed the tenderest affection and grati- 
tude towards her good nurse. 

Thus the years went on in the same commonplace 
way, only bringing a new tie and a new duty, that 
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at first sight had nothing heroic about it, nothing 
even very burdensome. There was no night-watch- 
ing ; only Dorcas's book to pick up when she let it 
fall ; only to bring flowers, work, writing materials, 
whatever she asked for, to the little table beside her 
couch; only to get up a hundred times a day to 
summon the servant for her, to collect every word of 
gossip or news that could possibly interest her ; only 
to bear with the poor, chafed, impatient spirit. 

Once Dorcas, who had been half asleep in the 
twilight of an evening in early spring, when the 
wind was wailing across the open down behind the 
house, and the candles had not yet been brought in, 
— once Dorcas murmured drowsily as Julianna ren- 
dered her some little service, 

" * I was sick, and in prison, and ye visited Me ; * 
you'll never leave me, will you, Julianna ? " 

Julianna made a strange mistake. She said this, 

" Yes, I know that was what I used to long for — 
to hear those words, to win that blessing. I see now 
how presumptuous a wish it was: God has called 
me to much humbler work at home. You need never 
be afraid of my leaving you, dear Dorcas." 

Miss Anson looked at her sister a little wonder- 
ingly, but was too drowsy to feel inclined to talk, or 
explain the thought that really had gone through her 
mind ; and either the thought never returned, or she 
was too selfish to refer to it. 

It may have been better so ; it may be better that 
those whose charity is such as Julianna's should be 
unconscious of it here, so that in the great day they 
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may ask with adoring wonder, " Lord, when saw we 
Thee ? " and hear with the raptnre of surprise the 
gracious answer. 

By one of those dispensations of Providence that 
baffle human wisdom, it is Dorcas who stiU Uves, and 
Julianna who died. Perhaps her work was done; 
for after nearly three years of patient attendance on 
her crippled sister and the advancing old age of her 
parents, she passed away. 

They felt her loss very much, her parents feeling 
it even more than Dorcas, but there was very little 
diflFerence in any of them. Only the absolute con- 
tent of Mr. Anson with life in general and his own 
part in it seemed shaken. He grew more tender 
towards his remaining daughter and his gentle wife, 
and in the long evenings, when Julianna's piano was 
silent, would appear thoughtfiil and disturbed. The 
first Christmas after her death, in place of the list of 
names from Stone Court appearing in the charitable 
subscriptions, there was opposite to Mr. Anson's 
initials only, a larger sum than he had ever been 
known to give in charity before. His wife looked 
at it in some surprise. 

"We must give more in money now," he said. 
"Julianna gave her time and thought — gave her 
heart, I verily believe ; we can only make up for her 
loss by giving more in money." 

" Sometimes I wish we had never interfered, but had 
let her go her own way, and spend and be spent for 
the poor," said the mother ; " but we wanted her very 
much at home lately, and she was happy always." 
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" She did what she could," said her father. 

They had been surprised, after her death, to see 
how much that was. The day they buried her, the 
churchyard was crowded. One by one, or in sad 
little groups together, the poor came to stand by her 
grave. The next day, when Mr. Anson went there 
alone, the bare mound was covered with flowers, — 
humble offerings from all the cottages round, just 
such flowers as her friends were always bringing 
to Julianna — ^tufts of rosemary and sweet-scented 
southernwood, great yellow bachelor buttons, puss- 
and-pinners, and the unfaiHng monthly roses. 

The unused piano in the back drawing-room is 
sadly out of tune. No one touches it now, save that 
sometimes, when Eose Crampton comes to visit Miss 
Anson, the girl will find her way to it, and touch the 
jangling keys softly, almost reverently. Before Juli- 
anna died, Bose had come to understand what Aunt 
Miliy meant by saying the life of one of the old 
maids at Stone Court was set to music. 
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A RARE CASE. 

There was a sea fog that day. It snrroniided 
on all sides the lonely-looking house on the cliff's 
edge. The house was not really lonely; but a 
turn" in the road hid it from the coastguard station, 
a short mile beyond which lay a busy, populous, 
sea-side town. Prom the back of the building the 
downs swept upwards in gentle undulations ; here 
and there, where the hill-side fields had been turned 
up by the plough, the clay showed reddish brown 
when the fog lifted ; everywhere else a tender green 
hue was spread, from the thin ears of spring wheat, 
or the grass on the pasture-land. TTie spot was 
so little lonely in reality that noises from the town 
mingled with the murmur of the waves upon the 
beach below. 

You might have fancied it a place from whence 
no cry for help could be heard ; a place for a mis- 
anthrope to live alone in ; a fitting spot to be the 
scene of a wayside robbery. Desolate it certainly 
was, without any fancy in the matter. Nothing 
like a tree sheltered it ; there were only the fields, 
the sky, and the waste of waters beyond the cliff's 
edge. The plaster had fallen from the walls, and 
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left brown patches on them here and there. The 
garden was overgrown with weeds, and one or two 
outbuildings at the rear had been suffered to fall 
altogether into disrepair. The fact was, the house 
was no longer used as the dwelling-house to the 
farm upon which it stood, but was to let, if any one 
could be found to take it. Meantime it was in the 
charge of the young woman, scarcely past girlhood, 
who was leaning against the top bar of the gate 
and looking out into the fog. 

She might have been watching for the tenant 
that never came, for at every sound upon the road 
she listened intently, and turned her head to follow 
with her eyes the different vehicles that from time 
to time came out of the fog on her right hand to 
vanish into the fog on her left, like phantom visitors 
from a world beyond. 

Perhaps this idea of phantom visitors had 
suggested itself to the girl, for her eyes looked 
frightened, and her restless glance betrayed a mind 
ill at ease. Her lips moved too, as though from 
living much alone she had contracted a habit of 
talking to herself. Indifferent passers-by, chancing 
to notice the figure at the gate, saw only just the 
sort of person one would expect to see in such a 
place. Others who looked more attentively might 
have seen an unhappy, terrified girl, not yet accus- 
tomed to the place she filled just now ; one for whom 
it might have been better to have a friend at hand ; 
one for whom it might not be well to live alone. 

" She be there again," remarked one of two 
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men, walking at the head of a team of horses draw- 
ing a waggon-load of coals. 

'^ She be always there," replied his companion. 
'^ I've come along days, and I've come along nights ; 
I've passed by Stonedene in fair weather, and in 
storms as threatened to send the waggon over the 
cliff; and days or nights, fair weather or foul, I've 
seen her on the watch." 

" On the look-out for a tenant for Master Drew," 
said the first speaker, cracking the long cart-whip 
in his hand. 

" Aye ; so it would appear." 

" Yet the house doesn't let," remarked the other, 
looking back over his shoulder as they passed the 
gate. 

« Nor it won't let ! Why, who'd take it ? Who 
in their senses leastwise ? " 

" Along of it being that much out of repair, you 
mean ? " 

" I don't mean no such thing. What's a day's 
work or so about a place like that? It won't let 
because it's an unlucky house. Drew is an unlucky 
man, and always was. There's a spell upon the 
house. Who but Drew would have put a mad 
woman in for to take charge of it ? There's a spell 
upon it, I say." 

Both men looked back, but the house was no 
longer visible ; the fog hid it. 

The next person to pass along the road was 
Drew himself; and it must be allowed that if Drew 
was really an unlucky man, he failed to look the 
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part. There was about him a certain cheerfulness 
of aspect that might have defied the worst ill-luck 
could do him. It was in the cheerfulest of voices 
too, that, half checking the horse in the shafts 
of the light cart he drove, he called out a greeting 
to his care-taker as he went by ; or would have 
gone by, had not an imploring gesture of her hand 
induced him to pull up altogether. 

The gate at which she stood opened upon a farm- 
track leading to the crest of the Downs. The door 
of the house was at the side of the track, and just 
within the gate which the young woman now threw 
open. 

" Must I turn in, ma'am ? " said the farmer, in 
his hearty voice. " Well, if there's no help for it, I 
suppose I must, though time presses with me this 
afternoon." 

" Do I trouble you so often that you grudge me 
a few minutes ? When I asked you to leave me 
here I promised to give no trouble ; I have kept my 
word," she said. 

"You have — ^to be sure you have; the more 
reason I should turn in now, or at any time when 
you make a point of it. Maybe, it is in my interest you 
may make a point of it to-day ; you think I should 
see to the place a bit ; there's more plaster fallen. 
No chance of a tenant with a house in this state." 

" It is an unlucky house ; or so they say," she 
replied, glancing carelessly round upon the fallen 
plaster lying where it fell, and the tangled weeds 
in the garden. 
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"I don't hold with ill-luck. Law bless you, 
ma'am 1 I've seen too much of life for that. A 
man makes his own luck — and a woman too." 

The girl shook her head impatiently. 

" I tell you they call it an unlucky house. 
What has it been to me? and you — did you do 
BO well here that you can ajSbrd to laugh at the 
notion ? " 

" Times were hard," he said ; " luck had naught 
to do with it ; and times have mended with me since. 
But if you don't like the house, why not leave it ? " 

" I must earn my living," she returned quickly. 
" He would be better pleased I should do that alone 
as I am here, than in the old way. I am sure of 
it, Mr. Drew." 

" If the house lets " began the farmer, but 

she cut short his speech. 

" If it lets I will come back to you ; but till it 
does some one must be here, and why not I as well 
as another ? There was a gentleman came to look 
over it only the other day." 

" You told him what a lonesome seeming place 
it was, for all it stands so near the town," said the 
farmer, with a somewhat rueful look upon his round 
and cheery countenance. 

"I did," she replied, eagerly; "and how the 
wind sweeps across the Downs, or when it blows 
fix)m the sea on stormy days, is so strong and fierce 
you can scarce keep your feet outside the door." 

" And how warm it is in summer," Drew sug- 
gested « 

G 
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" Certainly ; I told him that as well — ^how there 
is no speck of shade anywhere within sight, except 
the shadow thrown by the house itself — an unlucky 
house^ Mr. Drew." 

" Aye ; IVe no doubt you told him all about it, 
and that he went away fully satisfied, and with no 
notion of coming to me or of wanting auy further 
information," said Drew, dryly. " That's about all 
the ill-luck there is, I take it — ^that I get no 
tenant." 

He knew very well that he should get none as 
long as this woman was here; this woman who, 
amongst all the misfortunes she had known, would 
count it the greatest that could still befall her 
should she have to leave Stonedene. 

" You have heard nothing ? " she asked, after a 
moment or two of silence, during which her eyes 
had turned again to watch the road before the gate. 
" You would be sure and tell me if you had. It 
was to you he said — what did he say? Tell me the 
words again." She drew a step or two nearer, and 
laid her hand upon the side of the cart as she 
spoke. 

" It was on the Downs " he began, but she 

interrupted him again, and took up the tale herself 

"Yes, with the sheep feeding all round. You 
two were alone — ^he had sent me back. The bells 
were ringing in the churches of the town — ^I hear 
them now : it was on the Downs, and he said " 

" We walked a bit together," Drew went on, as 
though by lengthening the narrative he sought to 
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calm her, and yet knew it would all end as it 
had ended many times before. " It was a summer 
afternoon and everything was very still and peace* 
fill, and when it came to good-bye between us, he 
just wrung my hand, and said, * Take care of my 
wife, Drew, till I come back/ " 

" Till he comes back ! Oh, listen to the waves 
upon the shore ! " she cried. " Till he comes 
back 1 " and with that fell to bitter weeping. 

Her distress, which he had seen growing, and 
which he knew of old would overcome her at the 
repetition of the words he would have spared her if 
he could, but which she forced from his lips each 
time they spoke together, had an odd effect upon 
Drew. The respectful tone in which he had hitherto 
addressed her changed at once to one more familiar; 
he leant down from the cart and patted her upon 
the shoulder. 

" Mattie ! why, Mattie ! this will never do. I've 
told you before that it looks as though you did not 
trust him after all." 

" I do trust him," she sobbed. 

" Of course you do ; who should if we did not, 
you and I, who know him for a good man ? " 

" That's what I say ! " she exclaimed ; " but I 
like to hear you say it too. I called you in to-day 
to hear it, Mr. Drew." 

" Come over to the farm and hear it there," he 
replied. But she stepped back from the cart 
hurriedly, crying that others did not think as he 
thought, that he knew as well as she did what 
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others said, and what tale she would hear from them 
if she went to the farm. 

Drew, ruefully conscious that ^ others ' meant in 
this case his sister Eliza, looked somewhat crest- 
fallen for a moment, then cheered up again, and 
bid the young girl take heart and remember that 
she had one Mend to stand by her still. 

" You do me good always," she said at last, with 
an eflfort recovering the manner in which she had 
first addressed him : thereby seeming, as it were, to 
motion him back again to the greater distance that 
had appeared to separate them then. ^' Living 
alone, I grow faint-hearted at times — ^never doubting 
him, you understand ; never for one instant doubt- 
ing him ; only fearing he may be dead. What 
else could keep him from me ? And if it is death, 
why that is the will of God, and I shall be recon- 
ciled to it in time— only, it is weary waiting." 

" Wait and trust a while longer, ma'am," said the 
farmer ; " we shall know the rights of it all some 
day. I've said so again and again, and I repeat it 
now. This fog hides the sky, maybe, but the sky's 
there aU the same. Don't you get down-hearted, 
but wait and trust awhile longer." 

He gathered up the reins as he spoke, and with 
one more cheerful ' good-bye ' disappeared along 
the track leading straight upwards to the crest of 
the Downs, in which direction his land lay, and the 
house he now occupied. Having been delayed so 
long, he changed his mind about proceeding to the 
town and went towards home at once* 
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"What will be the end of it? I can see no 
farther ahead in my mind than I can see through 
this fog to-day," he muttered to himself, as the 
wheels jolted along the uneven road, and the mist 
crept round him, " It has been a queer business, 
and just my luck that it should happen to Mattie 
of all people in the world." 

Mattie's story was simple enough. Anyone would 
have told you it has been repeated often and often 
in the world's history : a common tale, and not sur- 
prising in the least. If Drew was surprised at the 
wrong in it, that was only because wrong was apt 
to surprise him. He found it easier to believe 
in right, and to credit men with good inten- 
tions. 

The orphan child of a former servant in a wealthy 
family, Mattie had shared the lessons and the play 
of the young daughter of the house, until a time 
came when it was convenient to turn the humble 
companion adrift to work for herself. It may have 
been a piece of the ill-luck his neighbours ascribed 
to Drew, that it should have been to his farm the 
girl came as help to his sister, or it may have been 
a piece of his constitutional good-nature that made 
him agree to take under his roof this pretty lass^ 
untrained for service and educated far above her 
station. He heard of her quite accidentally through 
the steward of the people who had hitherto be- 
friended her. As for them, they were reUeved to 
hear of a good home for her, and one far away from 
the park-like, heathy land, with its pines and chest- 
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nuts, in which pleasant place Mattie's lines had 
hitherto fallen. 

Mattie had been given an education that might 
have satisfied a School Board inspector of to-day, 
and had moreover caught up little refinements of 
speech and manner that made her quite a superior 
young woman. She might have gone out as a 
nursery governess, but expressed herself more satis- 
fied with a country life in a farm-house where there 
was a young child to look after, and light work 
required of her. The awakening was rude when 
her patrons said carelessly that the time was come 
for her to do something for herself, and that a suit- 
able situation should be found for her. Mattie had 
a spirit of her own ; she did not wait to see what 
would be done for her, but sought the steward, 
always a good friend of hers, and through him 
found a situation for herself: glad that it took her 
into quite another part of Sussex, and far from all 
old associations. 

Drew's widowed sister, Mrs. Bankes, who lived 
with him, and whose child it was Mattie had come 
to nurse, amongst other duties too numerous to 
mention, for there was but one servant kept — Drew's 
sister exclaimed in despair when the farmer brought 
home the young, lady-like, delicate-looking girl : 

"We want a strong, hard-working lass! This 
one does not know her right hand from her left. 
She is as good as a lady — or as bad, and has never 
milked a cow in her life ! What were you thinking 
of to bring her here ? " 
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" She came in my way. I suppose you can teach 
her. She has not a friend in the world to look to.** 

" She will not be worth her wages." 

" Ah ! that's just my luck : weU, we must do the 
best we can with her. If the stewa)*d had never 
mentioned her to me, now— but then he did mention 
her, and here she is." 

There she was and there she stayed. Apt to 
learn, willing to be taught, grateful for the real 
kindness she met with, Mattie was soon the best 
hand at milking for miles round, soon devoted to 
the baby. Three years passed quietly, and then 
came the romance of Mattie's life. 

She was twenty that summer, and Adam Armi- 
tage, a grave man, was fully ten years her senior. 
A great traveller, member of a world-renowned 
scientific society, a student and discoverer — he was, 
between two scientific expeditions, refreshing heart 
and brain by a walking tour through the home 
counties. He had wandered over the level marsh- 
lands, losing his way among the watercourses ; 
sauntered through lanes whose hedges were one 
tangle of wild flowers ; past villages embosomed in 
trees, old manors with spreading oaks and leafy 
beeches, and deer standing knee-deep in ferns. 
Then away over the Downs, walking for miles along 
the breezy crest of them, a wide panorama on either 
hand, and beneath the foot a grassy track, hardly 
visible at times, but reappearing again: and if 
faithfully followed leading straight to the sea-side 
town near to which was Drew's farm and Mattie 
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milking her cows, playing with the child amongst 
the hay, singing at her work, and all unconscious of 
coming fate. 

Adam's walking tour ended at the farm Drew 
had taken only a year before, and the dwelling- 
house on which it had been found more convenient 
to inhabit than the smaller building on the old land 
close to the road. Mr. Armitage found the pure 
air of the Downs good for him. He hired a little 
upper chamber, from the window of which one could 
inhale the strong sea-breeze that yet came to it, 
subtly scented from the blossoming clover across 
which it blew. He made friends with all the 
family. To Mattie it was delightful to meet once 
more some one with all the tricks of speech and 
manner of the more refined society amongst which 
her youth had been passed. Little Harry followed 
this new friend wherever he went ; Harry's mother 
called him a right-down pleasant gentleman; the 
farmer called him a good man. 

Drew took this idea from the long talks the men 
had together, and to which Mattie would listen, 
humbly feeling that, in spite of her own superior 
education, the farmer had more in common with 
Mr. Armitage, and understood him better than she 
could. Jiving in a practical work-a-day world 
himself, the world of science had a wonderful fasci- 
nation for Drew. He liked few things better than 
to hear of recent discoveries, and the light thrown 
by them upon revealed religion. For to the farmer 
it was light and not darkness. He was not afraid 
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of new ideas ; not afraid of growth even in religion, 
or that, in growing, it should not adapt itself to the 
progress of knowledge. Drew found Christianity 
quite elastic enough for that, and said that the one 
Truth could be made to embrace all truths. Adam 
Armitage was a man after the farmer's own heart. 
He did not know much about his guest ; indeed no 
one questioned him as to who he was or whence he 
came ; it was from what he knew of him personally 
— of his thoughts, and words, and ways, that Drew 
called him a good man. 

They all missed him when he went away, Mattie 
most of aU; but the following summer saw him 
there again, a welcome old friend this time, and no 
stranger. 

Drew, a keen observer of all that went on around 
him, was not so much taken by surprise as his sister 
was, when one day, towards the end of this second 
visit, Adam and Mattie were both mysteriously miss- 
ing. A strong-armed country lass made her appear- 
ance before night. She was the bearer of a note 
from Mattie, confessing that she and Mr. Armitage 
were married, and hoping the little servant sent 
might supply her place so that no one would be 
inconvenienced. Drew might shake his head and 
look thoughtful, but Mr. Armitage was his own 
master, and it was not the first time a gentleman 
had married a country lass. Besides, the deed was 
done, and past recall. They had gone quietly to one 
of the churches in the town from whence the sound 
of bells floated up to the farm, and had been married 
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by special license. Adam had taken a lodging for 
his bride, and there they passed one brief, bright week 
of happiness ; then one morning walked quietly back 
together, Mattie blushing and smiling, and looking 
so lovely and ladylike in a simple dress such as she 
used to wear before she came to the farm, that they 
hardly knew her. 

Adam explained that he meant to leave his wife 
for two days — no more — in the care of her old friends ; 
at the end of that time he would return to fetch her. 
There were arrangements to make with regard to 
the scientific expedition about to start immediately. 
It would sail without him now, but it behoved him 
to do his best that his place should be as well filled 
as might be. There was also his mother to see, and 
to prepare for receiving Mattie. In a day or two at 
farthest he would be back. 

Mattie walked a little way with her husband and 
the farmer along the breezy uplands, and then Adam 
sent her back, and hastened his own steps in the 
direction of the little station at the foot of the Downs. 
When he came again he said, laughing, that it would 

be from B Station, and that he would drive in a 

fly through the Stonedene Gate and along the track, 
the only approach to a carriage road leading to the 
farm. 

" I shall have a box of fine things to bring for my 
little wife," he said, casting a loving glance at the 
lovely face at his side. 

Mattie answered that she wanted no fine things, 
but went away smiling as he meant she should do, 
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and only paused now and then to look after the two 
men as long as they remained in sight. It was 
natural that she should feel a little afraid of this un- 
known lady, Adam's mother, but that fear was the 
only shadow on Mattie's path. She had given her 
hea^ frankly away, and an instinct seemed to assure 
her that she had given it into safe keeping. It was 
an idyll, a poem, as true a lovenstory as the world 
has seen, that had written itself here in this out-of- 
the-way spot on the lonely Sussex Downs : and for 
two days longer Mattie was in paradise — a fool's 
paradise, Eliza Bankes said later. 

On the third day they might look for Adam to re- 
turn, but that day passed, and many another, until 
the days were weeks, and the weeks months, and he 
neither came nor wrote. Mattie remembered how, 
when she had turned to look back for the last time 
upon that homeward walk, she had seen his figure 
distinct against the sky for one instant, and in the 
next lost it entirely as he passed out of sight over 
the swelling line of hills. Just so she seemed to 
have lost him in one instant out of her life. And 
yet, she never lost faith and trust in him; never 
ceased to watch for his coming again. 

It was not long before Mrs. Bankes, wbo had once 
believed in him as much as any of them, began to 
shrug her shoulders^ and remark that it was a poor 
tale, but a common one enough. Mattie had had her 
way, and made Mr. Armitage marry her, but he had 
regretted it as soon as the deed was done; they 
would never see anything more of him ; she might 
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make up her mind to that ; only Drew ought to hnnt 
him out and force him to make Mattie an allowance, 
or do something — Mrs. Bankes did not clearly specify 
what — ^to make it up to her, since it was evident 
that, supposing the marriage was a true one — ^and 
how could they tell whether it was or not when the 
girl had gone off in that sly way by herself, which 
was not by any means conduct they had a right to 
expect fix)m her— even if the marriage was a true one 
and Mattie a wife at all, what was she but a deserted 
wife for the rest of her days ? 

Drew after a time, either goaded to the step by his 
sister's loud-voiced arguments, or prompted to it by 
his own sense of what was due to Mattie, not only 
took pains to ascertain that the marriage was real 
enough, but the further pains of searching for and 
finding the address of Adam Armitage in London. 
By that time Mattie had fiiUy made up her mind 
that her husband had, after all, sailed with the ex- 
pedition, and that his letters to herself had either mis- 
carried or been intercepted. She was ready to make 
up her mind to anything rather than to admit the 
faintest suggestion that he was false to her and to 
himself— to the high standard that she knew, and 
that the farmer knew, was the one by which Adam 
measured men and things, and his own life and 
conduct. It was strange how this girl and her 
former master both trusted Adam in the face of his 
inexplicable silence; in the face of even a more 
ominous discovery made by Drew when in town — the 
discovery that he had never mentioned Mattie's name 
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to his mother, or alluded to Mattie at all. As for 
Adam, Mrs. Armitage had declared he was not with 
her then, and that she could not give an address that 
would find him : an assertion that confirmed Mattie 
in the idea that he had started on those far-away 
travels he had so often spoken of to her. 

As autumn passed and the evenings grew chill 
with the breath of the coming winter, Mattie's health 
seemed to fail. The deep melancholy that oppressed 
her threatened to break the springs of life. In order 
to escape jfrom Mrs. Bankes the girl took to lonely 
wanderings over the Downs ; wanderings that ended 
always at Stonedene ; until, with the instinct of a 
wounded animal that seeks to endure its pain alone, 
or from the ever-present recollection of the last words 
of Adam, when he had said it was by way of Stone- 
dene that he would return, she besought the farmer 
to send away the woman in charge of the house 
and allow her to take her place. From the day of 
her marriage, merrily at first, and as though half 
amused at her rise in life, but later in the hope of 
giving her such comfort as might come from show- 
ing his own trust in Adam, Drew had been particular 
in addressing her by her new title. Mattie was as 
much soothed by this behaviour as she was ruffled 
by the opposite conduct of Mrs. Bankes. A certain 
little dignity of demeanour grew upon young Mrs. 
Armitage, who yet insisted upon earning her own 
bread, since Adam's wife must not be dependent upon 
the charity of even so good a friend as the farmer. 

Drew yielded to the wish of the wife, whose heart 
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was breaking with the pain of absence and the 
mystery of silence; and Mattie on this foggy day 
had already lived months at Stonedene, on the watch 
always for the coming of Adam. 

The fog increased instead of diminishing with the 
approach of evening. Drew could not see his own 
house until he was close to it ; as he had remarked, the 
mystery of Mattie's affairs was not more impenetrable 
than the veil hiding all natural objects just then. 
When he had put up the horse and gone in to tea, 
Mrs. Bankes, as she bustled about, preparing the 
meal that Mattie's deft little fingers had been wont 
to set out with so much quietness as well as celerity, 
did not fail to greet him with the question : " Well, 
how is she ? " 

" She " had come to mean Mattie in the vocabulary 
of the farmer and his sister. 

"About as usual in health," Drew replied, lifting the 
now five-year-old Harry to his knee ; " but troubled 
in mind ; though, to be sure, that is as usual too." 

" She is out of her mind," exclaimed Mrs. Bankes 
irritably. She had been fond of Mattie, and not in- 
different to the value of so fine a subject for gossip 
as the stolen marriage and the disappearance of the 
bridegroom ; but Mrs. Bankes had long ago wearied 
of the state of affairs, and wished for some change in 
them — for something new to talk about. " Mattie is 
out of her mind," she repeated. " Every one but 
yourself knows that ; and if you do not know it, it is 
only because you are as mad as she is^-or any one 
might think so from the way you go on." 
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"Nay, nay," said Drew gently, as the butter- 
dish was set upon the table with a vehemence that 
made the tea-cups rattle. " There are no signs of 
madness about Mattie — unless you call her trust in 
her husband by so hard a name." 

" Husband ! a pretty husband, indeed ! I've no 
patience with him, nor with you either. As if it was 
not a common tale enough ! It would be better to 
persuade the girl to come home and get to work 
again, than to encourage her in her fancies, while 
you pay another servant here — and times so hard as 
they are." 

"Oh, that is just my luck," observed Drew, 
laughing. 

" Luck ! don't talk to me of ill-luck, when it is, 
and always has been, nothing but the weakminded- 
ness of helping other folks that ought to stand 
alone." Mrs. Bankes did not allude, although she 
might have done so, to how much her brother had 
helped her. *' If you minded only your own concerns 
you'd be a lucky man enough. You are not fool 
enough to suppose Stonedene will let as long as 
Mattie's there, I hope ? Fetch her home, and don't 
go calling her ^ Ma'am,' and making believe to see 
things as she sees them." 

"It is no make-believe on my part. I cant 
bring myself to think ill of a man who showed me 
so much of his mind as Mr. Armitage did. I don't 
say I can understand, or can even give a guess at 
what has happened, but I do say I am certain it 
can be explained. To be sure, it may ^f>e as Mattie 
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fears, and he may be dead ; and if so, we shall never 
have the explanation. Still, I judge him, as his 
wife does, by what I know him to be at heart — and 
that is a good man, if ever there was one/' 

" Stuff! " cried Eliza, fairly losing her temper. 
" I judge people by their actions. What else can 
one go by ? Handsome is as handsome does, I say." 

" I was thinking to-day," the farmer went on, 
softly passing his broad palm over the blond head 
of the child upon his knee : '^ I was thinking as I 
came along of how it stands written : ' He that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, thow can 
he love God whom he hath not seen ? ' And it 
may be true also that we cannot properly trust in 
Heaven if we have no trust at all in man — in good 
men, I mean." 

"It is to be hoped you know what you mean, 
for I don't," snapped Eliza, who, not in the habit of 
bringing Heaven into her own conversation, was un- 
comfortable when her brother did so. Her Bible 
lay upon the window-ledge, and during the week 
gathered no more dust upon its red cover than the 
Bibles of most busy people do. When she had that 
book in her hand and her best bonnet on her head 
on a Sunday afternoon, Eliza Bankes considered her- 
self as religious a woman as need be. She had small 
patience with her brother's trick of dragging religion 
into all the affairs of daily life. Mr. Armitage 
used to do the same, and he certainly had proved 
himself not better, but much worse, than the gener- 
ality of men* 
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" You should bestir yourself," Mrs. Bankes con- 
tinued. "You should do something, instead of 
sitting down to trust in the goodness of a man 
whose actions prove him a villain." 

" What can I do ? " said the farmer, recapitulat- 
ing, more for his own momentary satisfaction than 
in answer to his sister, the little he had already 
done, that little being all that appeared to him 
feasible. " I went to London ; Mrs. Armitage was 
on the eve of a journey ; I went a second time, to 
find her gone and the establishment broken up. A 
proud woman she seemed; a woman who always 
held her head high, I should say : no wonder my 
errand displeased her." 

" Stuck-up, fine madam ! " cried Eliza, reaching 
down a pile of old delft plates firom the dresser. 
" A fine time Mattie would have had of it amongst 
them — not that it makes the case any the better 
for the man who played her false." 

At that instant the shadowy form of some one 
going round to the front door passed the window, 
against which the fog pressed closely. Drew set 
little Harry on his feet, and rose slowly, listening 
with intentness and a surprised look that made his 
sister ask what ailed him. 

" Rover — the dog does not bark ; who — by the 
mercy of Heaven, it is the man himself! " cried 
Drew, as the room door opened with a suddenness 
that caused Mrs. Bankes to drop the plates on the 
brick floor. For Adam Armitage stood upon the 
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threshold — ^Adam, pale and worn, a shadow of his 
former self, but himself unmistakably. 

For an instant a pin might have been heard to 
fall in the dead silence that fell upon the group. 
Outside, like a thick curtain hung the white fog ; 
within, the lifting of the veil was at hand. Yet it 
was hardly curiosity, certainly not doubt, that might 
have been read in the eyes of the farmer as, the 
first shock of surprise over, the two men faced each 
other. Adam had looked round the room as though 
seeking some one, had smiled in his old fashion at 
Harry, given a half-curious, half-indifferent glance 
to Eliza Bankes, and then turned to the farmer. 

« Drew," he said simply, " where is my wife ? " 

" Mrs. Armitage is waiting for you at Stonedene, 
sir ; there was some talk of your coming back that 
way. 

Drew spoke almost as though no more than the 
two days agreed upon had passed since they met 
last, and Mrs. Bankes stooped to gather up the 
fallen pieces of crockery. 

" Waiting ! " Adam threw up his hands with a 
passionate gesture. " What can she have thought ? " 

" She has thought you were gone after all upon 
that voyage, and that your letters had miscarried. 
Sometimes she has thought, that you were dead, 

Mr. Armitage, but never " Drew broke off and 

held out his hand. " We knew you could explain 
what has happened, sir," he concluded. 

Adam drew his own hand across his ^yes, in the 
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way a man iniglit do who has lately been roused 
from a bad dream and has some trouble to collect his 
thoughts. 

" That has happened," he said, " which, if it had 
not befallen me myself and become a part of my 
own experience, I should find it difiicult to believe 
possible. A strange thing has happened, and yet" 
— here the old smile they remembered so well broke 
slowly like light over his face — " and yet a thing not 
more strange, as the world goes, than that you — I 
say nothing of Mattie— but that you should have 
trusted me throughout. I detected no mistrust in 
your voice, no doubt in your eyes, not even when 
they first met mine just now. They call mine a rare 
case, friend ; they might say the same of your belief 
in me. But — Stonedene did you say ? Walk with 
me there, and hear my tale as we go." 

"This evening; and in this mist; and you, sir, 
looking far from well," began Eliza Bankes, the 
colour in her cheeks of course attributable only to 
her having stooped over the broken plates. " Mattie 
has waited so long already that one night more will 
make but little diflference." 

" One night, one hour more than I can help will 
make all the difference between wilful wrong and a 
misfortune that has fallen on both alike," said Adam. 
He would not be dissuaded from setting out at once, 
and in another minute the two men were pursuing 
their way through the driving mist, Adam talking as 
they went. 

That which had befallen him had caused hug© 
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rejoicings amongst certain of his friends— men whose 
names stood high in the medical world of science, 
and who were grateftd to him beyond measure for 
affording them so fine an opportunity of studying a 
rare case. After parting from Mattie he had taken 
train to London, where arriving in due course, he 
drove in a cab towards his mother s house in 
Grosvenor Street, within a few yards of which his 
cab overturned, and Adam was thrown out, falling 
heavily upon his head. They said his skull was 
fractured. After a long interval, however, he opened 
his eyes and recovered consciousness; and as he 
did so, slowly at first, after a time more fully, the 
astounding discovery was made that memory was 
entirely gone. It took not days but weeks to make 
sure of this. The symptom was attributed to brain 
fever, to the effects of the shock ; to one thing, then 
to another; but as time went on and the mind 
struggled in vain to remember, just as the body 
might vainly have tried to use a crushed or paralysed 
limb, the doctors all arrived at the same conclusion. 
Some portion of the injured skull, pressing upon 
the brain, had paralysed the nerve of memory. The 
one or two other authentic cases of a like condition 
were eagerly cited, and a babble of learned talk 
arose over poor Adam, who could not tell whence 
he came or whither he had been going when the 
accident happened. To be sure, he re-leamt by 
degrees from others, his mother especially, the past 
which was mysteriously blotted out from his own 
experience ; but that which no one but himself had 
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known no one could now recall to him. His Sassex 
walking tour, the lonely farm upon the Downs, 
Mattie, his marriage and brief honeymoon, were to 
his paralysed mind as though they had never been, 
but for a sense of irreparable loss that seemed 
to weigh upon him and made the misery of his 
life. 

However, this state was one from which, so said 
his friends, science could at will recall him, and the 
operation necessary to restore Adam to himself was 
deferred only until his health admitted of its being 
attended by a minimum of risk. 

It was while Adam was in the state above 
described that Drew had seen Mrs. Armitage. A 
proud woman, often as she had wished that her son 
would settle in life, she was ill pleased to hear he 
had married a farm-servant ; for that was the one 
fact that, stripped of Drew's panegyrics upon Mattie's 
superior education and refined manners, alone stared 
her in the face. 

Hastily resolving that there was no need to em- 
bitter her own life by any attempt to recall to her 
son this ill-fated marriage, and that therefore the 
experiment of allowing him to see »the farmer or to 
hear Mattie's name should not be made, she did not 
hesitate to deceive her unwelcome visitor. Change 
of scene had been ordered for the patient, and before 
Drew called at the house in Grosvenor Street for 
the second time Adam and his mother were gone. 
It was in Paris, months after, that the operation 
was finally and successfully performed, and then, 
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the first word of Adam was Mattie's name. The 
first eflfort of his newly recovered powers was to 
relate to his mother the history of his marriage and 
to write to his wife. 

'^ God grant the suspense has neither killed her 
nor driven her mad ! " he exclaimed. 

It was to his mother's hand the letter was con- 
fided, and with that exclamation of his ringing in 
her ears Mrs. Armitage stood beside the brazier 
filled with charcoal and burning in the ante-room 
of their apartment in the Champs Elys^es. She 
was not a bad woman, but the temptation was too 
strong to allow this afiair to unravel itself and see 
what would turn up. If the girl were dead, why, 
no harm had been done, and this terrible mistake 
of her son's was rectified at once. If the other 
alternative were to prove true and Mattie had lost 
her senses, Adam would be equally free from her, 
or measures could be taken to ensure so desirable 
a result. Mrs. Armitage tore the letter into pieces 
and waited by the brazier until the fragments were 
charred. Adam asked no awkward questions, and 
was not even surprised at receiving no answer to 
his epistle, since in it he had announced his coming. 
The first day his health admitted of it he set out 
alone for England. 

Such was the story— one that Adam himself knew 
only in part, being ignorant of his mother's share 
in it. When Drew had told of his efforts to seek 
Adam, and had mentioned that no letter had reached 
Mattie, Adam was at no loss to understand at once 
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the part his mother had played. But he never spoke 
of it, then or at any future time. 

The honse door at Stonedene stood ajar ; evening 
had closed in now, and the chilly fog was still abroad, 
but the figure at the gate was dimly discernible. 

Adam hastened his steps. 

" For Heaven's sake, sir, be careful ! the sudden- 
ness of it might turn her brain," cried Drew, laying 
a detaining hand upon the arm of his companion. 

Adam gently shook him off. 

" Suddenness," he repeated. " Ay, it is sudden to 
you — and to Mrs. Bankes. I was sorry, by the 
way, that the delft plates were broken — but for me 
and for Mattie, whose thoughts are day and night, 
night and day, full of each other, how can it be 
sudden ? " 

Drew stood still, and Adam went on alone, until 
his footsteps became audible, and Mattie turned her 
head to see him standing at her side. 

Adam had been right; no fear was there for 
Mattie's brain. All excitement, all surprise and 
wonder, came afterwards; at that first supreme 
moment, and with a satisfied sigh, as of a child who 
has got all it wants, Mattie held out her arms to 
him, with one word — 

" Husband ! " 

As Adam drew her to him it was not only the 
mist or the darkening evening that blinded Drew 
so that for a moment or two he saw neither of them. 

People say Drew's luck has turned from the day 
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Stonedene found a tenant. It is newly done up 
and prettily furnished now ; Mr. and Mrs. Armitage 
come down there once or twice a year, with their 
children, for a breath of sea air and to visit old 
friends. 
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An open carriage drew up before the entrance to 
the pianoforte warehouse of Messrs. Bemarck and 
Co., in one of the principal thoroughfares of London. 
The young lady, the sole occupant of the vehicle, 
hurried into the shop on the ground floor, and threw 
an eager look round ; it was the third time she had 
called there that day. 

" Madame Z not here ? " she asked, as the 

manager came forward to meet a well-known cus- 
tomer. 

It appeared that Madame Z was not there ; 

had not been there all day ; nor had any message 
been received from her. 

" Then I wiU wait. If she has sent no message 
she is sure to come. I know it is latish, but I will 
go up to the gallery and wait," said Miss Trevor, 
who was apt to be impatient, and to feel as though 
all the forces of the universe were in league to 
thwart her own trivial wishes whenever they could 
not be at once carried out She had some excuse 
for impatience this time, as only one day remained 
at her disposal in town ; so that she chafed at the 
unpunctuality of a former music mistress, who had 
engaged to meet her for the purpose of trying s^ 
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piano. Mabel could not trust her own judgment 
in the matter. 

Latish ? It was rather more than that. In 
the fading light of the August day that was dying 
in the streets outside the pianos at the far end of 
the long gallery looked ghostlike. Here and there 
one stood open, the key-board showing white in 
the deepening gloom. An uncomfortable, wailing 
note made itself heard at intervals ; the tuner and 
repairer was not visible, so that the sound was 
weird — the pianos seemed to be speaking of them- 
selves, sighing, complaining. By-and-by the man 
came in sight from where Mabel stood, he too 
looking ghostlike as he moved slowly amongst the 
instruments, now closing one that stood open, now 
striking a chord or a high, plaintive note, repeated 
several times and echoing drearily through the 
gallery. It was all in deep shadow, save where 
Mabel waited, watching the lamps lit one by one 
in the street and the blaze of light thrown upon 
the pavement from the gas in the shop below. 

Presently two more men made their appearance 
— workmen, who walked noisily, and were followed 
by the foreman. Mabel noticed that his boots 
creaked. Quaint wrappings and covers were drawn 
over the pianos, that looked, thus shrouded, more 
weird than before. A harp close to Mabel was 
swathed for the night in its protecting leather 
cover, and the foreman went up to the thermometer 
hanging on the wall and took a careful note of the 
temperature. He looked askance at Mabel. 
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" You want to shut up, I suppose ? *' she said. 

The foreman assured her it was of no consequence ; 
hearing which the two workmen glanced at one 
another ; the first raised his eyebrows slightly, the 
second gave a scarcely preceptible shrug to his 
shoulders. It might be of consequence to these 
assistants, but the foreman was well aware his 
principals would wish to run no risk of incon- 
veniencing Aliss Trevor. Her family had always 
been one of their best customers. A piano was 
in hand now for her brother, Sir Lucas Trevor, 
and was destined for the great drawing-room at 
his country seat. The case of the instrument was 
of ebony, curiously inlaid, and Sir Lucas himself 
thought more of the case than of the tone, which, 
however, it had not only been lefb to a competent 
critic to decide upon, but which was safe enough 
in the hands of such a firm as Messrs. Eemarck. 
It was not this piano Mabel had come to try, but 
one for her own boudoir. It was really too late 

to wait longer for Madame Z , and taking off 

her gloves, Miss Trevor went up to the instrument 
she had already selected on a previous visit, and 
said she would try once more whether it suited 
her own touch, and rest content with that. Just 
then the manager came up from the shop. He 
was full of suggestions. The lady of whose coming 
Miss Trevor was disappointed could perhaps visit 
the warehouse some other day; the piano could 
then be pointed out to her, and she might apprise 
Miss Trevor of her opinion by letter. Or the 
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piano should be sent down on approval only. 
Mabel, however, declared she would now decide 
the matter for herself. She took her seat; her 
impatience, gradually increased to something very 
like ill-humour, may have been the cause of the 
discord that was the first result of her "touch." 
She recovered herself, played a few bars, struck a 
chord or two almost at random, galloped up and 
down the keys in a fine bravura passasfe that broke 
off suddenly, and was perfectly conscious of the 
ludicrous and school-girlish effect of her weak 
playing, that sounded so thin and poor in the 
re-echoing space. 

The long, dim gallery, with its shrouded forms, 
was an eerie place. Asid then a jet of gas flamed 
up and startled her. The foreman had turned it 
on. The light flashed full upon the figure of the 
tuner — a man of middle age, whose pale face was 
lit up by a pair of dark eyes, fixed full on Mabel, 
and who was just then standing idle, waiting, 
perhaps, to touch tenderly the instrument this 
young lady was ill-treating, just as he^ had been 
touching those that needed his care amongst all 
that roomful. 

The sudden blaze of light showed something 
else, something that had either not been there 
before or had passed unnoticed in the gloomy 
twilight. A child, dressed in a scanty and worn 
black frock, stood close to the tuner, and the child 
was most unmistakably laughing to herself in a 
subdued atid silent fashion, WJien the light 
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revealed this little figure it shrunk out of sight, 
and was lost to view amongst the pianos. 

" Is there no one to try this for me ? " Mabel 
spoke as though she were annoyed. '^ It is impos- 
sible to judge by my own playing." 

Certainly there was some one. The pianist was 
on the premises, or ought to be. Mr. Groves 
should be called at once. The foreman was de- 
spatched in search of the said pianist, who, it soon 
appeared, had gone home at the usual hour. Mr. 
Groves was not bound to waste his time over-hours 
in deference to a young lady's whim, however it 
might be with his inferiors obliged to remain until 
the premises were finally closed for the night. 
The manager now signed to the tuner, who came 
forward and took the seat vacated by Miss Trevor. 

" Do your best. Hunt," said the manager. 
. " I only want to hear the tone — bring out the 
tone ; it does not the least matter what you play," 
exclaimed Mabel, expecting of course the business- 
like manipulation [one is accustomed to upon the 
occasion of that somewhat trying domestic incident, 
the quarterly tuning of the pianos. 

But she was surprised. Certainly she heard 
the " tone," and that in a few full, solemn chords 
from Chopin's Funeral March. The little figure 
crept in sight again. When the player changed 
to a lighter strain to test the treble notes, and a 
flood of liquid melody, suggesting running water 
in the sunlight, filled the place, Miss Trevor 
doubted whether the great Mr. Groves could have 
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done more justice to her choice or have given a 
clearer idea of the capabilities of the instrument. 
She looked with interest at the performer, and 
noticed that his coat was threadbare, his appear- 
ance even slovenly — more so than one would have 
expected in an employ^ of such a firm as that of 
Messrs. Remarck ; his hands shook when he re- 
moved them from the keys and stood as though 
waiting further orders. 

" I must have the piano, of course. It is one 
of your very best — for its size. You think so 
yourself, do you not?" asked Mabel, turning to 
the manager. But it was the child who answered. 

" Oh, not the best** 

The words fell almost like a sigh, so low and 
soft, and yet so eager, was the little voice. She 
had pressed up, and stood now on the opposite side 
of the piano to Mabel, and was looking at her 
across it 

" Which, then, is the best ? " asked Mabel, smil- 
ing, her ill-humour gone, either charmed away by 
the music or banished by this new object of 
interest " No, do let her tell me," she went on as 
the manager would have interfered. 

The child said then, and glancing shyly at the 
manager, as though to see how far she might 
venture, that the best small piano on the premises 
was in the passage leading to a remoter gaUery ; 
the best instrument, she meant, for the case was 
not so fine as this. 

" The little thing is right enough," laughed the 
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great man, knowing that it did not much matter 
which piano was sold, and that it might matter a 
good deal to keep Miss Trevor in good-humour; 
"the little thing is right enough, and the instru- 
ment she speaks of will be placed here in a day or 
two, when some improvements have been made in 
the case ; at present it waits for the polishers ; but 
if you would like to see it " 

Miss Trevor would like to see it. She held out 
her hand to the child (who at a low whispered 
" Eay ! '* from the tuner was stealing back again 
into the shadow), and said she must come too. 
Thus they passed through a smaller room, round 
a corner in a passage, full, as was every inch of 
space, with pianos, some for hire only, others nearly 
finished and for sale, the man Hunt turning up the 
gas here and there as they went, until the object 
of Eay's admiration was reached. 

It justified her opinion ; but although, in due 
course, that particular piano might have been seen, 
by any one admitted to see it, in Miss Trevor's 
boudoir, she never heard from it such music as 
that to which she listened standing in the narrow 
passage, the light from a gas-jet falling full upon 
the intent face of the child Eay, and the manager 
taking advantage of the opportunity to look at his 
watch and indulge in furtive yawns behind his 
hand. 

Again and again, when the man would have 
risen, Mabel bade him go on. She could not 
make up her mind, she said, though, in truth, that 
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had been done at once, and she was now only 
listening. 

" Something lighter. Can you play dance music ? " 
she asked — anything to prolong the pleasure. 

He shook his head; then, with a smile at Bay 
standing close to his elbow, he broke into some- 
thing that was evidently music to dance to, though 
probably not "dance music" of the description 
Miss Trevor had meant — a strange, wild strain ; " a 
West Indian melody," he said. As it progressed 
Eay began first to mark time with her head, then 
her whole body swayed; she drew back a little 
way, as though to escape notice, and Mabel could 
almost see dusky figures flitting in and out of the 
cocoa-nut grove. She had never visited such 
scenes, her knowledge of which was only derived 
from books; but pictures of all she had read of 
were called up by this music, called up one after 
another as the music changed. Now the group of 
dark figures moved fast and gesticulated wildly; 
now one after another flitted away, lost to sight in 
the grove, till but one remained, and the music 
was soft and low, so that through it you heard 
the surf whispering over the coral reef far away. 
Suddenly a chord is struck, once — then again; it 
seems to collect and hold the whole melody in 
one. The dancers crowd out from the shadow 
into the space bright with bowls of flaming cocoa- 
nut oil and flooded with moonlight ; hand in hand 
they move, fast and ever faster; now one, now 
another, leaves the circle and whirls round by 
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himself — but here the player ceased, for Ray too 
had left her place and was whirling round lower 
down in the dark passage; he may have been 
afraid of what else she would do, at all events he 
rose somewhat suddenly. The performance was 
over. 

There was no excuse to prolong it Mabel could 
only say her mind was made up. The piano 
might be sent home at once, after the polishers 
had done their work upon the case. Then they 
all went back along the passage, that darkened 
behind them as the gas was turned down, and 
passed the coiled-up hose, and bright, scarlet- 
painted buckets that spoke of the danger of fire. 
Miss Trevor demanded to be told why the instru- 
ment she had just heard had not been shown to 
her in the first instance, instead of the one she 
had nearly purchased. 

The manager explained that they were identical. 
" There are certain makes," he said, " specimens of 
each of which are placed in the show-rooms, others 
taking their turn to appear thera The diflFerence 
is simply in the cases. The instruments of each 
make are identically the same; all turned out 
upon- one pattern." 

When Mabel demurred to the truth of that 
statement, he owned that do what they would no 
two were really of the same tone or touch, though 
identical in make — he held stoutly to that. 

"Like living creatures, they have a soul and 
character of their own^ perhaps," said Miss Trevor. 

I 
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The mau laughed. He said he had heard that 
remarked of violina, and music was after all a 
wonderful thing, if you came tg think of it Miss 
Trevor might be right; he would not undertake 
for hia part to say she was wrong. There was a 
few moments' delay in the shop ; Mabel had gome 
directions to give, and while she was standing at 
the desk, the man Hunt and the little child passed 
out. Mabel stopped Bay to speak to her as she 
went by. But the child hung her bead shyly, 
and glanced at her companion; Mabel suspected 
she had had a lecture upon manners. Not a word 
was to be got out of her, 

" Who are they ? " she asked, as the heavy glass 
door swung to after the pair; "he is surely an 
excellent musician." 

" You are thinking he is too good for the post 
of tuner and repairer, even in a first-class estab- 
lishment, Miss Trevor, and at first sight it would 
appear so. But what can we do ? He is his own 
enemy : we dare not even trust him with out-door 
tuning. There would never be any saying in what 
state be might present himself at the houses of our 
customers;" the manager dropped his voice, and 
shook his head. 

"You mean he drinks? That is a sad pity. 
Is the child his own ? " 

It appeared that Baohel was his niece. She 
and her mother shared the tuner's home, and 
Bachel made it her business to come and fetch 
her uncle, possibly as a safeguard against the 
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temptatioDfl on the way from the warehouse to 
the poor street m which they lived. 

**We have tried oyer and over again to give 
hiqi a Bt^ in life, since the time he first oame to 
us 9.8 an improver, but it has always been the 
nama And with regard to being ^ musician, it is 
true his touch is wonderful, and he has a surpris- 
ing memory ; for anything else — " the manager 

shrugged his shoulders. 

" He has never studied then ? " 

** No ; and be has q. strange inoapaoity for de- 
ciphering musio — cannot mal^e out the simplest 
thing at sight, That has stood in his way : there 
is nothing, absolutely nothing, but the touch." 

"And great feeling — expression," said Miss 
Trevor. 

The manager admitted there was that also. 

" It is a S6id life for his sister and the child," he 
went on ; ^* but what cftn we do ? The little girl 
hangs about here pretty well all day, and is always 
on the spot to see the man home ; she is never 
happy unless amongst music," 

*' She should have a musical education ; I sup- 
pose her uncle teaches her ? " 

"As far 93 he can, and that is not very far. 
Besides, J should doubt whether they had an in- 
strument — or indeed, without doubt they have 
nothing ftt all it is possible to do without." 

" He is of use here, I imagine." 

"Why, yes; he earns his wages, of course he 
does that. But really. Miss Trevor, it is a hope- 
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less task to endeavour to help those that will not 
help themselves. The sheet trade now" — ^Mabel 
opened her eyes; she wondered what sheets had 
to do in the matter, and the manager, detecting the 
surprise in her face, hastened to explain, — " sheet 
music, you understand; we got Hunt a situation 
once in a retail establishment for the sale of music, 
but it was the same story — dismissed for intoxica- 
tion. It is impossible to help him." 

" But surely not impossible to help the child ? " 

The manager shrugged his shoulders. All this 
was not business, and it was growing late. If the 
young lady was interested in Rachel Hunt, they 
could furnish the address, but really, so far as they 
themselves were concerned, all that they could 
possibly feel justified in doing for the family had 
been done already, and with no success. 

Mabel took the address. She begged the tuner 
might be told of her intentions with regard to the 
little girl, and said he should hear further from her 
on the subject She entered into particulars of all 
she meant to do. The manager approved of them 
all; he wished there were more people who thus 
interested themselves in others; those having the 
means, as Miss Trevor certainly had, so seldom 
possessed the will, and he remarked later to his 
principals that the man Hunt was in luck at last 

All the way home Mabel was haunted by 
thoughts of the little figure moving in and out 
amongst the pianos in the dim gallery. The mis- , 
chievous lauo^hter she had detected at her own 
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scrambling fashion of trying an instrument, the 
sudden little dance down the dark passage, were 
recalled with a smile. She would certainly be- 
friend the child, and give her a musical education, 
help her on in Ufe. And surely something might 
even now be done for the man. Mabel could talk 
of nothing else all that evening. 

The next morning early, the brother and sister 
started for the Swiss tour which was to last until 
the pheasant-shooting claimed Sir Lucas, when 
they would go straight home, making no stay in 
town as they passed through. But Mabel had the 
address of the tuner. Everything could be arranged 
by letter. 

As the world goes, it is no great matter for 
surprise that nothing was arranged, and that other 
interests before long crowded out the jBgure of 
little Eay, that certainly did once or twice flit 
ghost-like through the memory of the young lady. 
One may " pass by on the other side," and yet have 
looked, even have uttered words and exclamations of 
pity. It is not necessary to walk blindfold, and yet 
all the same one has " passed by " and done nothing. 

" There's the lady," said little Eay, that August 
evening. The child had been walking with her 
head over one shoulder; she was watching for 
the carriage to pass, and pointed it out to Hunt. 
" I knew she would like that little piano— that is, 
if you played on it, Duke, not if she tried it 
herself. Isn't it odd how queerly ladies play? 
That one was just like a cat in a fit." 
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'' Can't Bay I ever heard a oat in a fit, not to 
my knowledge, at least ; and ladies don't play like 
that at home, Bay. A great deal of amateur music 
now-a'-days is every bit as good as professional. 
It's my belief the other pianos daunt them when 
they come to try an instrument." 

"Then they shouldn't try it themselves," said 
Eay, positively* 

The two had turned oflF from the wider thorough- 
fare, and were now in a humbler street, where the 
shops were no longer such as would despise Ray's 
custom. She checked her unole's steps opposite 
one such shop, and told him she had purchases to 
make, and that he must come in and wait for her. 
But when Marmaduke Hunt replied he could not, 
as she well knew, bear waiting, and that he would 
go on home, leaving her to do her shopping by 
herself, it might have touched any one holding the 
key to the actions of this little creature, to see how 
eagerly she gave up the point, declaring it was of 
no consequence, and that she could not give up 
her walk with him after waiting for it all day ; or 
to note how fast she talked, holding his hand the 
while, and winning him to look at her, only at her 
and nowhere else as they went by now one, now 
another of the places she dreaded for him ; or to 
see how at such times the man's own brow con- 
tracted, and how he hurried on as though fearful 
of being stayed against his will; or to observe, 
when they reached home at last, with what evident 
relief he closed the door behind him, with the air 
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of one who had effected his escape fVom some great 
danger, and to hear with what glee Bay cried to 
the woman who sat stitching by the fast-failing 
light — ' 

" Safe home, mother ! And now for tea ; Duke's 
awfttl hungry, and so am I." 

A poor home ; one that it would have shocked 
Messrs. Bemarck to hear was the abode of any one 
employed by them; for this was not the address 
given to Mabel Trevor ; Hunt called for letters at 
a more respectable, though very humble lodging, 
where they had lived before he sunk as low as this. 
It might have shocked his employers, too, to see 
that the threadbare coat, of which they were 
already half-ashamed, Was still the best its owner 
had, and was now carefully taken off and put 
aside; and to see that the scanty, worn frock of 
Bay (who was once told if she wished to hang 
about the warehouse she must contrive to come 
there at least decently dressed) was the child's 
gala attire, and changed at once for rags that 
certainly could not have been allowed to cross 
the threshold of the shop. 

To conceal where he livedo and how he lived, 
had become an object with Hunt. Not only would 
his employers have been shocked at his present 
quarters, but the few acquaintances he retained 
who had known him in more prosperous times 
would have stared to see him frequent such places 
as those past which Bay led him, trembling lest 
he should go in. Hunt met these men at his old 
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haunts — billiard-rooms, from whence he would 
sometimes come home a rich man for a week. 
Then, nothing was too good for his invalid sister ; 
rent was paid up, Eachel had a new frock, there 
would even be talk of finding more respectable 
lodgings. But such prosperity was evanescent. 
After a run of luck at the billiard-table, there 
surely followed a few days when Hunt "would be 
absent altogether from his duties at the warehouse, 
and this absence was' not always patiently sub- 
mitted to; he had more than once come home 
dismissed. They took him on again, however; 
after all he was of use, and his wages were low — 
no higher, indeed, than in the days when he first 
earned wages at alL Perhaps he had grown to be 
almost part of the concern ; he knew the ways of 
it, he knew the customers, he had outstayed so 
many strangers, men who began as he himself had 
done, as improvers only, and went on prosperously 
while he stood stilL Perhaps his employers knew 
no one would do the work Hunt did for so small 
a return ; at all events, they kept him on, so that, 
a middle-aged man now, he still spent his days 
where he had once learnt his business. 

His sister, after the death of her husband — one 
of Hunt's associates, whose downward course had 
but been a little more rapid than his own — ^had 
come to him as a matter of course. There was 
little said about it. To the joint store Ray's 
mother contributed scanty earnings, — never suffi- 
cient for her own support and that of the child, — 
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fast-failing health and a querulous temper. Hunt 
put up with incessant scolding, and that without 
remonstrance. 

"She can do nought else," he said once to 
Eachel, and apparently looking upon the ceaseless 
complaining of this woman as her substitute for 
the pleasures he permitted himself to indulge in ; 
" with her poor health she is fit for nothing but to 
sit and murmur. 'Twould be a shame to deprive 
her of the easement of it; and what she says is 
true, child; how should I feel angered at her 
words, seeing I deserve the worst of them ? " 

Ray did not think so. If she considered the 
matter at all, she probably looked upon her uncle's 
constant yielding to temptation as some sad weak- 
ness for which he was to be pitied, much as her 
mother was on account of bodily sufiering. No child 
left to itself sits in judgment upon its elders. On the 
evenings when Hunt did not come home, or the 
days during which he remained at home helpless 
and besotted, Ray pitied him sincerely. Her 
mother's storm of reproaches blew over Ray's head, 
and were like the angry wind in the outer world, 
uncomfortable, but unavoidable ; one must wait till 
the sun shone again. 

In Ray's experience the sun always did shine 
again after the darkest of days. Coming and going 
amongst the pianos in the long galleries, keeping 
out of sight as she had been bidden, but counting 
it a white day when she had the luck to hear the 
great Mr. Groves perform, or better still when 
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Marmaduke'Ei services were in requisition to try an 
instrument, the child led a not unhappy life. And, 
half unacknowledged to himself, Ray saved this 
man from more than one fall. Ray would grow 
older, old enough to know that he could help it if 
he would, old enough to reproach him as her mother 
did, and just now Ray loved him, the only creature 
in the world that did so ; better still, believed in 
him,^ — ^truly the only creature in the world who 
did that also. The last rag of self-respect that 
clothed his wretched life was woven from Ray's 
good opinion. That out-worn, all would be over. 

This very evening he had forced himself to come 
home with the child, although there was a shilling 
in his pocket, and the deadly consuming thirst was 
strong upon him. He gave the shilling to Ray 
now silently. It was an understood thing that her 
purchases were to have been made with his money, 
she had none of her own. Neither of them paid 
much heed to the angry exclamation with which 
their entrance had been greeted, or to the stream 
of angry words that continued to be poured forth by 
the woman, who had thrown her work down upon 
the floor, and wrung her hands on seeing Ray come 
in without the food she had been bidden to bring 
with her. To be sure Ray went up and kissed her 
mother, and then, even while indulging in the 
same quaint little dance Duke's music had Bug* 
gested, changed her frock and started off once more, 
this time in rags, to do her errand. Perhaps Duke 
was thinking of the music too, for he sat with a 
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smile upon his &ce> and sedd at last, in the first 
pause in his sister's querulous complaints— 

" She ought by right to have a musical educa- 
tion—she ought, and she shall." 

A remark so totally irrelevant to the matter on 
which Bay's mother had been exhorting him that 
she burst into tears* He Went up to her then and 
patted her on the shoulder. 

" Poor soul ! it's a hard life, I know ; but times 
will mend ; " he repeated the words soothingly, as 
though speaking to a fractious child, and by the 
time Bay's sweet little face was there again her 
mother's tears had ceased* 

The next morning it seemed as though times 
really were mending, for Bay at all events. When 
Hunt made his appearance at the warehouse he was 
told of the interest Miss Trevor had manifested in 
the little girl, of the many questions she had put, 
and of her having taken the address. Evidently 
the child had found a friend. Miss Trevor had 
spoken of a musical education. 

All that day Hunt dwelt upon the brightening 
prospects of the 'child. He saw her living amongst 
her beloved music, learning so quickly — who should 
know better than he how quickly — he who had 
furtively placed the small hands now on one, now 
on another of the pianos as occasion offered, and 
heard her pick out by ear the tunes he hummed 
over to her as she played ? Being so quick, loving 
music as she did, how rapid would be Bay's 
progress I He pictured her at the examinations, 
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himself there too, in a better coat than this. Oh 
yes, he would save money now, for Eay's sake, Eay 
who had saved him more times than she would 
ever know of, she should not be ashamed of her 
uncle who came to escort her home now and then, 
or to witness her triumph. The silver medal, of 
course she would get that, and then the gold medal 
later. But she would make musical friends ; they 
must move back to the old lodgings, respectable 
people would come to see Eay now. She, might 
even become an " infant prodigy," children younger 
than she had made a name before now and played 
at concerts. When Eay made her d4hut he would 
be there, amongst the audience. She would be on 
the look-out for him, and never forget it was he 
who in the old gallery, as stolen opportunity 
offered, had taught her, little by little, note by 
note, the first of music she had ever learned. The 
people would think that pretty smile was for some 
of her new friends, — ^perhaps for her patroness, — 
but all the time it would be for her old uncle. 
Hark, how they clap when she comes in ! Her 
touch — well, without vanity he might say that was 
inherited. If only he had himself studied, he 
might have been far on by now in a brilliant 
musical career, and able to push Eay's fortunes. 
Still, what he could do he would — keep a respect- 
able home, and make a respectable appearance, for 
Eay's sake. The assistants in one of the back 
workrooms listened surprised to the dreamy music 
Hunt played on one of the newly-finished instru- 
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ments. But that was not business ; he broke ofif 
suddenly, to attend to a piano needing repairs, and 
in the afternoon Eay came, and the two talked 
over together this brilliant prospect. 

To be taught music regularly! To become a 
pupil at the Academy, for that was what Miss 
Trevor had spoken of. How the child's eyes 
shone ! Hunt sighed, remembering he might have 
done this himself. Still, he would do what he 
could. The old temptation would have no power 
over him when Eay's future was at stake. A 
chance for her was not like one for himself only ; 
many a one of those had he thrown away, but he 
was not going to stand in the child's light. 

In benefiting Eay, her patroness would save this 
man even at the eleventh hour. 

In the evening they did not go straight home, 
but called at the old lodgings to see whether letter 
or message had come. Finding none, they agreed 
it was much too soon as yet. No one could 
reasonably expect a young lady to write or send 
the very day after first taking up an idea. She 
was thinking the matter over, perhaps even making 
arrangements. The less hastily gentlefolks took 
up a scheme of this sort, the less likely they were 
to drop it hastily as well But Eay had better 
run round every morning to inquire — that is until 
they all settled in there again, which they would 
do as soon as ever the rent was paid up at the old 
place, so that they were free to move. 

Thus day by day Bay's wistful little face appeared 
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at the lodgings, till the womcm who kept them grew 
tired of seeing her, and had an angry answer ready 
for her before she spoke : always the same answer 
— ^no letter, no message yet, 

The uncle and niece were not troubled by this 
just at first. Bay would steal in as usual through 
the shop, receiving now and then a careless nod 
from the manager, or having to answer a half-joking 
inquiry as to whether she had seen anything of 
Miss Trevor, and make her way upstairs to where 
a fuller chord, or some plaintive note — Hunt's mere 
handling of the pianos he was at work on was dif- 
ferent from that of other men — ^told her her uncle 
was occupied, and she would answer his questions 
merrily, 

" No, Duke, not to-day. She has written to the 
Academy — 'you know we settled she had done that, 
and they are so tiresome, they keep her waiting for 
the answer. Or perhaps it is to be private lessons, 
eh ? what do you think ? " 

By-and-by they would decide, or Eay would, 
that it was private lesson^. 

^' You know, though she does play like a oat in 
a fit, she is a good kind lady, and helps lots of 
people; that's clear, isn't it, Duke? or she never 
would have thought of helping me." 

Certainly, that was clear enough. Hunt answered. 

" yfoHi then, I'll tell you what ; there is some 
one very musical and very poor-r^like you, Duke 
dear, only even poorer — don't shake your bead ! — 
and she means to pay this man for teaching me. 
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That will help two people,— help him, and help me, 
don't you see ? " 

Yes, Duke aaw» Of course that was it, and Miss 
Trevor waa looking up this person and entering into 
negotiations with him. 

** I would rather the Academy," Hunt said. 

^'That will come by-and-by, and you shouldn't 
* rather the Academy,' because this poor person will 
be so glad of work. Do you think it's a man or a 
woman ? A man, I hope." 

So next day they settled that it was a man, one 
who through ill-health, or misfortune, but through 
no fault of his own — Ray was very positive as to 
that — had missed his mark in life and had fallen 
into poverty, but to whom his pupil was to bring 
the fame he coveted far more than wealth, and was 
too old now to win for himself. 

" Pupils do make their masters famous. When 
I come out as a pianiste — I shall come out, Duke, 
shall I not?— then everyone will say, 'She's a 
pupil of ■ ■ » '> ' what's his name, Duke ? he must 
have a name, or we can't talk about him comfortably 
— let me see-^Signor Ruby Luby." 

*^ Rather a queer name, child." 

•' Ob, they are queer, signers are, and of course 
he'8 a foreigner ; you don't suppose he's an English- 
man> now, do you ? ' She is a pupil of Signer 
'Rvby Lub/s,'" Ray went on, drawing up her 
quaint little figure in its shabby frock, and speak- 
ing with deep gravity, " ' a wonderful man.' Then 
the master will be glad, and f<^el fame has come ; 
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but I — I shall make a curtsy, like this — ^look, 
Duke, — and say, * Yes, that is true ; but my first 
master was an Englishman, Mr. Marmaduke Hunt, 
and' it is his touch that I inherit, because he is my 
uncle.'" 

But as time passed and nothing was heard of 
Signer Euby Luby, Eay changed her mind again, 
and now it was a little English teacher. 

"Very, very poor, Duke, much poorer than we 
are, and with a widowed mother to support, and 
not a bit of talent of her own except for teaching. 
There are people like that. Why, she plays, as far 
as playing- goes, worse than the lady did herself; 
but she knows music, and can bring me on nicely, 
— not very far, you know ; and aflier a little while 
she will say, ' The time has come for us to part, 
Ray; you will make a name for yourself, I shall 
never do that, but do not forget you learned from 
me what you never could have learnt alone. You 
will go and play in -gilt saloons ' — and I shall go," 
concluded Ray, — " that is, I shall go to the Academy 
and win both medals first; that will come before 
the gilded things." 

" The teacher is a long time coming, my dear." 

Hunt sighed heavily. A harp-string cracked 
and echoed through the gallery ; some of the notes 
of the piano on which he was at work were dumb ; 
he frowned as he bent over them. "Your little 
English teacher is a long time coming, Ray," he 
said. 

" Of course she is! How stupid men are ! " Ray 
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exclaimed, with a fine scorn ; ^^ she has got a dress 
to make. The lady has given it to her, but she 
is making it herself. Miss Trevor said, * You must 
not blush before your pupil, my dear. We must 
get things nice, a nice dress, a tidy room, and then 
I will send the little girl/ — ^that is me, you know, 
Duke." 

Thus Eay prattled on, innocently happy in the 
joys of anticipation. But the heart of Hunt grew 
sick with hope deferred, and there came to be a 
restless look in his eyes that the child knew of old, 
and dreaded ; and one day he would not go home 
with her, but went madly to the old haunts, declar- 
ing he could win enough in one night to pay up 
the rent still owing, to move house, and to enter 
Bay as a pupil at the Academy himself, so that all 
should be his doing, and no need to wait this fashion- 
able lady's pleasure, who had deluded them with 
her vain promises. Eay went home alone and 
heavy-hearted. Her mother's complainings were 
too much for the child that evening; the weight on 
her heart could not be borne, and for once Ray 
broke down in the passionate, hopeless tears of 

childhood. 

..... 

The guests at the Schweitzerhof at Lucerne had 
assembled on the piazza before the entrance. The 
band was playing. The warm, dark night, the 
stillness of the air, the strange cloud-forms mingling 
with those of the dimly-discerned hills, so that they 
were constantly being mistaken for one another by 

K 
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strangers who did not know exactly where each 
peak touched the sky — all this presaged a coming 
storm. Lights twinkled high up the Bigi, but the 
summit of Mount Pilate was lost in the black 
clouds. 

Mabel Trevor, and a demure little lady of a 
certain age, a distant connection, who in exchange 
for her share of the pleasures of the trip rendered 
to her young relative more assiduous services than 
any lady's-maid would have been expected to per- 
form, — ^these two sat beneath the portico at the top 
of the steps. Sir Lucas, and a man whose acquaint- 
ance he had made in the hotel, stood by, smoking 
their cigars and listening to the music, or to as 
much of it as could be heard through the loud- 
voiced conversation of a party of English and 
American travellers, the clatter of the little trays 
with which the waiters were hurrying to and fro, 
the occasional scrooping of a chair dragged across 
the stone pavement. 

"The people should listen," said Mabel, im- 
patiently; "how every one talks; what a noise 
there is — ^there!" One of the small iron tables 
went over with a crash, overpowering the long- 
drawn, sweet notes of the Choral the band played. 
The space beneath the portico was crowded, there 
was scarcely room to move, or to place the chairs 
that continued to be brought out. " I have heard 
that Choral in the garden of Monnet's at Vevay, in 
early morning, when everything was fresh and pure, 
and there was sunlight on the lake, and the first 
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fresh snow of the year had fallen on the Dent du 
Midi ; it was in keeping then ; they should choose 
other music for this sort of thing. By the way, did 
I tell you of my little musical girl ? " 

"Then you really did take the matter up- 
amazing ! " Sir Lucas took his cigar from his lips : 
^^ Bis dot, etc," he said; "I congratulate you on 
being in earnest for once." 

Mabel flushed. 

" All in due time," she answered ; " you seem to 
think things can be done in a day." 

" Have we any other time to do them in ? '* ven- 
tured the little lady by her side; "is not a day, 
each day as it comes, all we can count on ? " She 
spoke in a curiously hesitating tone, and looked 
dreadfully frightened at her own temerity in speak- 
ing at all. 

Miss Trevor shrugged her shoulders. She was 
used to these half-deprecating preachments. Letitia 
had discharged her conscience ; Letitia always was 
discharging her conscience in that same timid apolo- 
getic way. Mabel took no notice. But she held 
forth upon all that would be done for Ray, and 
sketched a career for her as brilliant as that the 
child had sketched for herself, but, alas ! as illusory, 
as purely a work of imagination as were Signer 
Ruby Luby, the little English teacher, the concert- 
playing in gilt saloons, and all the rest. 

But to hear this young lady declaim upon the 
privilege it was to advance true art ! Of the still 
greater privilege to possess the means as well as the 
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will to rescue a little child, — ^perhaps, who knows ? 
reclaim the man, who certainly had a wonderful 
touch. No doubt through the child he might be 
reached and saved. To hear her talk of all this was 
most interesting. 

So thought their new acquaintance, whose in- 
terest may possibly have received a certain impetus 
from the allusion to the ample means with which 
Providence had blessed this philanthropic young 
person, thereby enabling her to give due eflFect to 
her good and charitable impulses. But it is true 
Mabel looked very pretty, as she spoke with much 
animation, and there was a glow on her cheek, and 
a light in her eyes. She was not talking for eflFect ; 
she never did so talk. She was only spending her 
enthusiasm for good deeds in words; satisfying 
herself with words; perhaps looking on a little 
admiringly at herself, but certainly coveting the 
admiration of no one else. 

By-and-by a flash of lightning lit up the lake; 
and thunder, low-voiced and solemn, but coming 
nearer and nearer, began to mingle with the music, 
which had now changed to a lighter strain. One 
of Chopin's Valses mocked the storm, and reminded 
Mabel of the little figure whirling alone in the 
dark passage of the warehouse. And then the 
rain poured down with sudden fury. The musicians 
put up their instruments, the drops splashed and 
hissed upon the flagged space outside and on the 
steps, every one went into the hotel, and soon all 
was dark on the borders of the lake, acro^ which 
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the snmmer storm raged ; the thunder echoed back 
TDysterionsly firom amoDgst the hills. 

And at home Bay was shedding those childish tears. 
If transitory and fleeting, there is no grief so utterly 
hopeless for the time being as that of a young child. 

The old story was repeated, and as the summer 
went on a new and terrible experience came to 
Bay. Her uncle was ill in some strange way that 
frightened her very much. No constitution could 
stand the life Hunt had led. Bay and her mother 
passed through scenes it is not needful to picture 
here. And now the complaining of this querulous- 
tempered woman ceased altogether. She nursed 
her brother with unremitting care, and forgot her 
own ailments. Not a word of reproach escaped 
her lips. But she sent Bay out as much as possible, 
forbidding her however to go to the warehouse, or 
to the old lodgings, or to any place where she was 
known. The child's only decent frock had been 
pawned by this time. 

Separated both from Duke and from her beloved 
pianos, Bay wandered about the streets, lingering 
at the doors of concert-rooms, or wherever she 
could hear music. She took to singing softly to 
herself, and that gave her mother a new idea. She 
bade her sing in the streets. If she brought home a 
few pence they would be only too welcome ; if not, 
she was at least out of the way there, out of sight 
and hearing of the sick man, who however recovered 
this time, but only to drift further, be more lost. 

He would not show his face at the warehouse 
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he knew too well, he said, what sort of a reception 
he should meet. with after this. It was a miserable 
time — to all but Ray ; she brightened wonderfully. 
Had she not Duke once more, very pale and weak, 
and more inclined than ever to turn into those 
dreadful swing-doors she had grown to be so much 
afraid of for him, but her kindest friend still ? and 
this famous plan of his, that he should play at 
supper-rooms, places where music and singing \trent 
on at night, and that she should go with him? 
Strange places to take Bay to 1 The company far 
from select, and the pay not high. Truth to tell, 
it had no reason to be high. All Hunt could give 
in return was the exquisite rendering of old music 
learnt long ago. But it was not popular music 
It is to be doubted whether any but that one little 
listener close beside him appreciated it in the least, 
and to crown all, the man's memory began to fail 
him. He broke down once or twice, but concealed 
the fact with tolerable success^ mixing one air with 
another — it was only Ray who stared. Then came 
a night when the jangle of discordant notes struck 
every ear, and there fell a sudden silence on the 
noisy company, that had never thus paused to 
listen when he played his best The manager came 
up angrily ; Hunt had removed his hands from the 
instrument ; he sat with a white face and eyes that 
stared straight before him into the room, heavy with 
clouds of tobacco smoke. There was a loud laugh 
— a burst of sarcastic applause. Ray touched him 
on the shoulder. 
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" We must go home, child," he said then. 

"And you need not trouble yourself to come 
again," exclaimed the manager; and yet, touched 
probably by the child's frightened face, he held out 
the night's pay. " There ; take it this time," he said, 
" but come here no more." 

Hunt motioned the coins from him, as he rose 
and took Eay's hand — 

" I have not earned it," he said, and with a bow 
to the manager led Eay down through the crowded 
room, full of little tables, and of .men drinking and 
laughing, and so the forlorn pair went out into the 
streets. 

It was autumn now, and the nights chill and 
damp. Eay was poorly clad, ill-shod, and her feet 
were wet through. The lamps of a carriage that 
was passing fell full on her little face, as she raised 
it to Duke's. The pair attracted the attention of 
a lady in the carriage. She put her hand upon 
the check-string. 

" What now ? " grumbled Sir Lucas ; the brother 
and sister were returning together from the theatre ; 
" what are you stopping for ? " 

"It was my little girl," answered Mabel, ex- 
citedly ; " I could not forget her face, nor the man's 
either. But so wretchedly poor-looking ! " 

" Y(mr little girl ! any one's little girl, I should 
say, any one's "hut yours." Sir Lucas had grown 
to have slight * patience with his sister's futile 
schemes of benevolence. He was willing enough, 
however, that the carriage should be stopped, and 
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the footman sent to call the child. But it was 
some minutes before the bewildered man could take 
in what was required of him. and by the time he 
had done so, neither the tuner nor his little niece 
were to be seen. They had turned down a narrow, 
crowded thoroughfare; they were lost; not to be 
traced amongst the shabby throng, though the 
flaring gas-jets that burnt every here and there 
over the entrance to one of the wretched shops, 
still open, might have shown them, Mabel thought. 

"Never mind," she said at last, "it is of no 
consequence ; I can hear of them at Eemarck's." 
She was edified with her own zeal in having had 
the carriage turned, and ordered to proceed at a 
foot's pace through that narrow street, such a one 
as she had only had a passing glimpse of in her 
life before. Mabel had fallen more and more into 
that odd habit some minds acquire, of looking on, 
as it were, at their own feelings. Such people do 
not often proceed to action. 

However, in this instance, since Miss Trevor had 
business at Remarck's, she really did remember to 
inquire after her protegee — so far from protected ! 
The answer startled her out of her calm self- 
approvaL 

The man had gone to the bad altogether, they 
told her. 

" We have lost sight of him ; he is not known 
at his old address, we sent there in the course of 
the summer. I am sorry to say we must have 
been deceived in him, for it turned out that he 
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had not lodged there for years. A false address 
looks bad." 

"And the child? I am sure I saw them the 
other night, in the streets — the little thing was in 
rags." 

" That is very likely ; the child would of course 
be with him. There is nothing to be done when 
they fall as low as that. A common case, Miss 
Trevor, — ^nothing to be done." 

Perhaps not now, but how much that might 
have been done once ! 

Mabel found herself watching poor people as 
she drove through the streets — ^her eyes following 
those who looked most poor, most wretched, her 
heart beginning to ache. She was leaving town 
again almost immediately ; only in the season did 
she ever make any lengthened stay there, but Sir 
Lucas thought his sister must be in earnest now, 
for she insisted upon starting an hour too early for 
the station, and dragging him to some out-of-the- 
way place in order to make inquiries for the tuner. 

The old lodgings, though respectable, seemed 
poor enough to Mabel; but her questions were 
answered readily by the woman of the house, who, 
seeing these fine friends of Hunt's, suddenly began 
to think better of him than she ever had done yet. 
She stood curtsying at the carriage-window, while 
the footman drew aloof and exchanged a covert 
grin with the coachman. This was a new whim 
of their young lady's. 

"Bless the little dear!" the woman said, "she 
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come frequent to inquire whether the lady had 
called. At last I grew not to believe as there was 
a word of truth in what she said. You see they 
spoke of coming back to me if I could take them 
in, and if you was only to be aware, ma'am, of how 
much imposition is about you'd understand how 
cautious I'm obliged to be. A party comes in, 
say, and pays the rent in advance. That's safe. 
But after a bit, maybe, the rent falls behindhand, 
one is led on to trust, and times and again one finds 
what trusting comes to, and then it don't do to 
trust no more." 

" What has that got to do with disbelieving the 
little girl ? Why, it's got to do with it that their 
rent was behindhand, and it seemed like a tale 
just to be took back and trusted, that they should 
talk of ladies coming that never come or was so 
much as heard of. And all the time she was right. 
But she's not called for weeks and weeks now. 
Kept pretty steady to it through the warm weather, 
but got tired at last, — which it do seem a pity, 
as you're come at last, ma'am." 

" Looked well, did she ? Why no, I can't say 
she did. Ill clad for one thing. At first she'd be 
very cheerful, quite merry-like; maybe I'd hear 
her singing as she waited when she'd pulled the 
bell, and she'd run off childlike up the street. 
But latterly it wasn't so. She was still and quiet, 
a bit timid — I won't say I'd not spoke sharp to her 
now and again ; and she'd go away slowly and keep 
looking back, but always sure you'd come some 
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day, always so sure of that, ma'am, — which it was 
a pity she couldn't wait patient till you did come." 

Thinking what a slight chance it was had brought 
her there at all, thinking of the pinched wan face 
and ragged figure that had caught her careless 
glance, Mabel turned away her head to hide her 
tears, and could only sign to Sir Lucas to give a 
trifle to the woman in return for her information. 
They left her still curtsying and obsequious, still 
repeating what a pity it was not to wait when 
gentlefolks were interested, — "what had the poor 
to do but to wait patient ? " 

• . . • • 

After leaving the supper-rooms, the tuner and 
his niece walked for some little distance towards 
home, and then Eay stopped. It was nearly opposite 
much such a place as they had lately left — a place 
past which, as a rule, Ray had learnt to hurry, but 
now it was she and not the man who had been the 
first to pause. A group were gathered together, 
talking and laughing. They seemed good-humoured, 
not disorderly, and a woman or two, out after late 
marketing, was with them. For here, too, shops 
were still open, and great gas-lights flared in the 
street. A truck-load of fish had been wheeled up 
under a lamp, and the costermonger ofiered his 
goods cheerily, and making many a joke with his 
customers. 

"You did not take the money to-night, Duke," 
Bay said. 

" I had not earned it, child, but " 
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She cut his words short. 

"Oh, I know you couldn't take it. I did not 
mean that. Only, Duke dear, there is nothing for 
supper, and mother ought to have something. She 
has taken nothing all day, and has laid so still — ^I 
think she's faint. A little milk, now, eh, Duke ? " 

He made a gesture of despair. She knew, he 
said, he had no money to buy milk. 

" But — if I was to sing ? " Eay said, timidly ; 
" I did sing when you were ill, and people were very 
kind — why, once I brought home one-and-fivepence : 
that was a great deal, you know. Shall I sing, 
Duke ? " 

He could not bring himself to say yes ; but he 
let go her hand, and she stepped out into the road- 
way, and began to sing in her soft childish tones, 
that were scarcely audible above the loud talk and 
laughter and the hoarse cry of the costermonger. 
One or two listened, however. The women's hearts 
were reached at once — a penny or two was thrown 
to her. The poor give to the poor readily. Ray's 
face brightened. Hunt leant against the lamp-post 
and watched her as she sang. This then was Bay's 
musical career. This the applause she won. The 
costermonger cried " Well done, little 'un ! " and 
held out to her a fish that might with advantage 
have been a little fresher than it was ; one of the 
women bade God bless her. And he ? oh yes, he 
was here as he used to say he would be — here 
amongst the audience, and looking on at Ray's 
triumph. 
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A triumph certainly, she thought it, what with 
the fish and the pence. She passed slowly down 
the street now, singing as she went; she was 
aimoua to lead Um away from the dangerous spot in 
which they had halted first ; she would not part with 
one of her pennies till he should be safe at home, 
and then, late as it was, Bay knew where she could 
procure some milk for her mother, whose health had 
failed rapidly of late. 

They did reach home, and there, to the child's 
surprise, her mother, who seemed to have been 
watching the door, held out her arms and without a 
word drew Ray into them, and clasped her close, 
loving her just then, Bachel fancied, as much 
as Duke did. But the clasp was weak, the poor 
arms fell away, only the dying eyes were fixed on 
Bay, or turned from her to Marmaduke, with looks 
saying infinitely more than any of her old re- 
proaches had ever said. By dawn the child was 
motherless. 

After the querulous complaining voice was 
hushed, and the sisterly care that had tended 
him through the worst was at an end, Hunt 
rallied himself for one more effort. As far as he 
could be saved now. Bay's helpless dependence 
on him saved this man. For some time he kept 
steadily to such poor work as he could find 
amongst second-rate instrument-makers, and this 
he continued, despite the fierce temptation that 
beset him, not daily only, but hourly, until enough 
was earned to place Bay, through the medium of 
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Bome charitable institutioii, not, it is true, in a 
musical academy, but in a very humble industrial 
school. The bitterest moment in Hunt's life was 
when, for her own good, he let the child go. 

After that, he gave way once more; then once 
more struggled up, contriving to earn, now in one 
way, now in another, the monthly payment for 
which he was responsible. Later, when this ex- 
pense had ceased and Bay was placed out, he came 
from time to time to see her, always respectable- 
looking then, never bringing discredit on the girl, i 
who would throw her arms about his neck and cling , 
to him, and beg and pray of him to tell her where 
he lived, and how. \ 

" Why can't we be together, Duke dear ? " Ray 
would cry, and yet never press for the answer, — old 
enough now to know what it would be, old enough 
to weep for him in secret, yet love him none the 
less, only pity him the mora 

She tried to force on him her own small savings, 
but he would never touch them. 

" No, my dear, don't give me money. I'll come 
and see you now and then, when I am fit to come ; 
as long as I live. Bay, my child, you'll see me from 
time to time, depend on that, my dear; just as 
long as I live." 

Thus she learned to look for him at intervals, 
once in three or four months perhaps, and to con- 
tent her loving heart with meeting him mth the 
same smile always, and the same talk of her child- 
life spent with him, of the pianos, even of the 
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schemes they formed together and the hopes they 
shared. And still the one anchor he held on by 
was Ray's good opinion, never letting that quite 
slip, always trying, as the day drew near to see her, 
to keep sober and steady for awhile, never quite 
giving up the struggle that is so terribly hard a 
one that we who know it not may well pause before 
we utterly condemn, or better still, may well do all 
that in us lies to aid. 

And at last month after month went by, and the 
girl looked for him in vain. 

" As long as I livCy my dear," Ray repeated to 
herself; she knew she was to see him never any 
more. 

And Mabel Trevor ? 

When she is alone sometimes, and playing on 
the piano that was once the " very best " at Messrs. 
Remarck's, does she never see a little figure dancing 
to Hunt's music ? — a little figure coming and going 
first merrily, then sad and silent, but so sure always 
the lady would keep her word? — Plater, standing 
beneath the lamp-light, and looking wan, ill-clad, 
poor? 

Or do the very tones of the instrument speak to 
her, at such times, of "passing by on the other 
side," of leaving the day's work undone " while it 
is called to-day " — of golden opportunity let slip ? 
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It bad been a wild nigbt, and now tbe dawn was 
coming. A faint, grey ligbt showed bow wet were 
tbe streets of tbe little town, streets all of them 
leading to tbe sea, streets wet and slippery at the 
best of times, wetter and more slippery than ever 
in such a dawn as this. And white too; where 
the rain had beat upon the roadway all night long 
a chalky stream ran ; there was light enough now 
to see how white it looked, and how inky black 
the water, rolling and heaving on the shore. Only 
half-past three. The early dawn in summer should 
rise on a sleeping world; but here, there was a 
stir in the place already; hoarse voices called to 
one another, heavy feet tramped along the sticky, 
slippery ways, doors slammed in the gusts of wind 
that still came every now and then with sudden 
fury. Neither was this chill daybreak like the 
break of a summer day at all. Better let the 
village — the place was hardly more than that — 
sleep awhile longer, till the sun had fully risen, 
and the world was as wide awake everywhere as 
it seemed to be here already. 

But summer and winter alike, this call that 
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comes up the stair is familiar to Jan, and is a call 
that must be obeyed and admits of no delay, how- 
ever warm and snug bed may be, however badly 
one's head may still ache from the mingled fumes 
of spirits and tobacco over-night in the bar parlour 
of the Eose. 

" Tide's in creek ! " the men shout to their 
mates, down there in the dim, wet streets, and Jan's 
captain was his father. There was nothing for it 
but to hurry on the "petticoats" and join the 
other fishermen. 

There was half a mile to row across the rough 
water to reach the fishing-smacks, a half mile that 
for two or three hours in each day was all mud, 
good for " griping " in, as Jan knew, but keeping 
the smacks at a cruel distance for a start at early 
mornings. It was worse in winter, — Jan knew 
that also; worse when it was pitchy dark and a 
bitter wind blew, with the water rougher still, and 
the " spratting " dangerous work at the best. But 
winter was far off; let it take heed to its own 
troubles, it was safe enough to bring them; for a 
summer dawn it was trouble enough that it should 
break wet and gloomy after a wild night, and be 
so deadly chill. 

If the wind had not been moderating, however, 
and the sea gradually calming under the slowly- 
increasing light as though the waves were being 
soothed by some quiet hand, Jan's father might 
not have put off, though when his fellows set sail 
it behoved him to follow; The world is not too 
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wide, there is not too much room for us all, and 
when the fish was caught, Joshua .Long's smack 
had as good a chance as any of the others to be 
first in the run up to Billingsgate — as good a 
chance, and may be a better. There was not a 
more daring, reckless hand amongst them all than 
this partner of Jan's father. What cared Josh for 
the sandbanks, or the rush of the tide at the river's 
mouth, or the squalls apt in such places to take 
the smack unawares — with no warning, that is to 
say, save the sudden curl on the water, hardly seen 
before the full force of the wind struck the boat ? 
Or for the dangerous fogs higher up, and the 
crowded traffic ? Josh used to argue that if a 
man's trade was such that he carried his life in his 
hand, one good of such a state of things was that 
there was no need to be too careful ; it was quite 
as much good luck or chance, as skill or care, that 
brought a man safe home — to those low-roofed 
homes scarcely one of which was without a " vacant 
chair," and yet the inmates of so few of which 
could point to a mound in the churchyard, and 
say their dead slept quietly. Yet the last sleep 
is after all as quiet beneath the tossing waters as 
elsewhere. 

Jan would have liked to be in the partners' 
boat, for Simon Kemp, Jan's father, was a more 
cautious sailor. When it was he who took the 
run up to Billingsgate they were seldom first in 
the market, for not even for that coveted chance' 
would Simon crowd more sail than was safe on 
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the smack. Perhaps he cared more for safe profits 
than large ones, or perhaps held his life less cheaply 
than his partner held his. Was there not the 
good wife at home, and the lad Zeph, to say 
nothing of Jan in the boat himself ? Josh lived 
alone. 

'' And the sea never has a mind for those none 
will miss," Josh declared ; " it's the lives of fathers, 
and husbands, and lads in their prime the sea 
craves, not the life of one who has never a tie 
upon earth." 

It may have been this superstition that rendered 
Josh, good-tempered man though he was, proof 
against all persuasions of Jan's to be allowed to 
sail with him, and that made Josh willing enough 
to take Zeph. From his earliest childhood it had 
been all Simon's wife could do to keep Zeph from 
hiding away and running off to the other boat, 
and to keep him from doing so was the more 
difiBcult that Josh connived at the mischief. To 
be sure it had not happened often, but the heart 
of Ellen Kemp had once or twice in her life well- 
nigh stood still with fear when it was known that 
Zeph, and he little more than a baby, was ofif with 
Joshua Long. The men would ask, With whom 
could the little chap be safer ? If Josh was the 
most daring and adventurous, where all were bold, 
was he not also the most skilful and the luckiest 
out and out? His mates shared his own super- 
stition as to the sea having nothing to say to those 
who would never be missed on land; no harm 
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would come to those two — the strong man of forty, 
and the babe of six or seven years — for both owned 
neither kith nor kin; and as the lad grew older 
not Ellen herself made any difficulty about his 
place in the boat. 

Ellen Kemp was the more anxious over Zeph, 
as a child, from his not being her own. The boy 
belonged to all alike, but since he must needs have 
a mother's care, and since it was little Jan Kemp 
who had first come across him in the early dawn 
of much such a day as this, why, it was naturally 
enough Jan's mother who took him in, and did for 
him, not without help from the neighbours, the 
motherless creature having the run of the village, 
and finding a mother in every woman there who 
had borne a child of her own. Still, since it had 
so happened that Simon was the one to house the 
boy, no one disputed his right to him ; and more- 
over, in addition to his father's name, the child 
chanced to bear that of Simon's grandfather, and 
Zephaniah Kemp had been an authority among 
them, a God-fearing man, and moreover, before he 
died, a man of substance. All this seemed to give 
Simon and his wife a greater claim to the child 
than others could put forth, although every one 
felt they had a right to do what they could for the 
orphan. 

A common tale enough. In a fishing village 
there are but too many orphans; Josh had been 
left one himself when his father's boat went down 
before his eyes; the only thing peculiar to his 
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case and that of Zeph was that they really had no 
one in the world belonging to them, no uncle, 
brother, cousin — no one at alL But Joshua was 
past fifteen when the blow fell on him, an age 
when his work was worth money, and besides that, 
no one disputed his claim to his father's share in 
the boat — the new boat for which his father's 
savings were ready to pay more than Josh's share 
of the hundred and fifty pounds wanted ; so that 
the lad was hailed as an acquisition by his partner, 
a man with a large family, and who might other- 
wise have found it hard to raise the money. 

It was very diflferent with little Zeph, the first 
child of a young couple with not a farthing laid 
by, and the mother weakly at best, a petted, gentle 
girl, who had lived in domestic service in London, 
where the young fisherman had made her acquaint- 
ance during one of those runs up to the market 
that brought this simple race in contact with the 
rest of the world. 

They thought it would be the death of her when 
the boat never came home, and was found by-and- 
by floating keel uppermost; but it was not, she 
lived awhile longer, — ^there was her boy to live for. 

It came to pass, however, about two years later, 
little Zeph being then a babe of four summers, and 
Jan a sturdy little chap of six, that one wild 
morning when the day broke gloomy and chill, 
albeit the month was June and Midsummer Day 
close at hand, Jan, whom it was always a hard 
matter to keep in bed, bethought himself to be up 
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and busy, helping his mammy to prepare a meal 
for her husband before his early start Ellen 
Kemp seldom let her man put off without some- 
thing, if it were but a mouthful, passing his lips, 
though the chief of the breakfast went on board 
the smack to be eaten at leisure. His mother not 
caring to have his valuable assistance, and he 
being, after the nature of children, very much in 
the way, Master Jan must needs trot out unnoticed 
into the wet streets and the dull light of early 
morning, thinking within himself how fine a thing 
it would be to follow his father unbeknown, 
perhaps even — who knows? — ^get on board with 
him. 

Before he had gone many yards, however, some- 
thing diverted his attention, and that with such 
force as to bring him suddenly to a standstill. 
Eunning as close to the houses as might be, not 
more for the sake of shelter from the blustering 
wind than from the mischievous wish to hide, one 
of the house doors that must have been carelessly 
left unfastened, and was swinging backwards and 
forwards on its hinges, was at the moment of Jan's 
passing caught by so rude a blast that it slapped 
back against the wall with a report like a pistol- 
shot. 

Since the interior of the cottage was thus left 
disclosed, any one might have seen the sight Jan 
saw, but, as a matter of fact, Jan was the first to 
look in, and having looked to enter ; almost immedi- 
ately the door, caught by a new gust, repeated its 
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mancBUvre, with the difierence that tliis time it 
slammed to, and with so much force that the suc- 
ceeding 'blast failed to stir it again. Jan was 
safely entrapped. 

Kot that the child cared for that, or so much as 
thought of it. He was used enough to running in 
and out of . the room in which he now found him- 
self. Ellen Kemp was a good neighbour to the 
friendless widow, aud Jan had learut to keep little 
Zeph quiet by the hour, though that could hardly 
be needed now, since Zeph lay on the floor by his 
mother's side, and must have cried himself to sleep, 
Jan thought. And why was the woman herself 
sleeping in the big arm-chair by the hearth in 
place of on the bed in the -inner room where Zeph's 
cot stood? Jan knew nothing of death. The 
place was too dark for the awful shadow on the 
face of that quiet sleeper to reveal the truth to 
childish eyes. He called to her once or twice, but 
was chiefly occupied with Zeph. Manifestly it 
was all wrong that he should be sleeping there 
upon the floor, but he was far too heavy to lift ; 
moreover, when disturbed, he did but catch his 
breath with a sob, as though spent with crying, 
and then nestle into the warm young life he felt 
beside him, so that in thus nestling he got his 
head on to Jan's lap, and the other flung an arm 
round him and sat patient, wondering a little that 
the woman did not wake, supposing she would do 
so all in good time, and chuckling to think how 
surprised she'd be to find him there, and how 
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pleased to have Zeph kept quiet, and she so tired 
as to be asleep in her chair. 

The daylight grew stronger ; the boats had put 
off long ago, and must be well out at sea by this 
time, and the search for Jan had begun in good 
earnest, though he being a masterful lad, strong on 
his legs from babyhood upwards, and quite a man 
for his six years of age, no great anxiety was felt 
for him. When Ellen Kemp pushed open the 
door that had been left on the latch all through 
the night, and never safe closed till the wind 
clapped it to at dawn, it was nigh upon six o'clock, 
and the sunlight was everywhere abroad, and shone 
full on the dead woman's face. But Jan was as 
fast asleep as the other; hardy little fisher-lad 
though he was, not even Jau was accustomed to 
be up and about at three in the morning. 

Ellen Kemp took home the orphan. There was 
no provision of any sort or kind for him ; since his 
father's death his mother had lived from hand to 
mouth by such jobs of net-mending or rough 
needlework as she could get. There was not a 
more destitute creature on the face of the earth 
than Zeph, and the workhouse stood nigh at hand 
to the village. It would no more have occurred to 
any of the fisher folk to send Zeph there, however, 
than to part with a child of their own. He was 
just one of themselves, and must pick up a living 
somehow amongst them until the time came when 
a likely lad would be only too welcome in one of 
the boats, and need be beholden to no one. 
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The lad throve. Jan from the first approved of 
this younger brother, and from the first the same 
patient devotion he had shown on that gloomy 
morning marked, on Jan's part, the intercourse 
between the boys. Why Jan should be always 
thus forbearing and tender to Zeph no one knew, 
or no one stopped to consider the problem. It 
may have been no problem either in a community 
amongst whom it was but natural for the stronger 
to bear with the weaker, and do all that in their 
power lay to help them on in life. Not that Zeph 
was anything but strong himself, he did no such 
discredit to Ellen Kemp's rearing ; but hearty and 
healthy though he was, he did not show it as Jan 
did, Zeph being of slender make and less rough 
than his friend. Certain it is, if anything irksome 
or disagreeable came to hand, it was Jan did it, 
much cheered by Zeph's merry talk and sunshiny 
smile, and quite content that he should .be at 
leisure to talk and smile while Jan worked. 
Slender as he looked, and easily as he contrived, 
or as Jan contrived for him, that he should take 
things in general, that Zeph was as bold and hardy 
as the rest of them was fully proved by his pas- 
sionate love of their common friend, the sea, and 
by his delight, even from childhood, in Josh Long's 
boat, a delight that did but increase as the boy 
grew old enough to appreciate the spice of real 
danger that lent such a zest to the adventurous 
voyages of the most reckless amongst the fisher- 
men. 
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Joshua had taken greatly to the orphan. No 
one was kinder to Zeph, or had done more for him 
than Josh. 

"He belongs to the lot of us, of course," Josh 
would say: "but most to me, who ain't got no 
other belongiDgs." 

It was on Joshua's shoulder that Zeph would be 
carried down to the mud when the tide was far 
out, the smacks idle, and there was nought better 
to do than go griping for flat fish. And it was 
Josh who first taught the little fellow to patter 
about there, and recognise the wriggle of the fish 
under his bare foot before ever the foot was heavy 
enough to stamp the prey deeper into the mud, so 
that a hand could be thrust in to pull it out. 
And, as has been said. Josh always connived at 
the mischief when the child hid away and run off 
to the boat. As Zeph grew up he could hardly 
have told which came first with him, Joshua or 
Jan. To be sure the lad did not pause to consider 
the matter; he took all the friendly goodwill 
around him much as he took Heaven's sunshine 
and rain in their season. 

By the time he was fourteen he went out 
regularly with Long, and would have been sorely 
offended to be asked to give up his place in the 
boat even in a stormy November night when the 
spratting had begun, but on a summer morning 
like this Zeph expected Jan to call him, and would 
sleep on himself till the last moment, sure of find- 
ing all he wanted ready to his hand, and a mouth- 
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ful of breakfast into the bargain, though Jan might 
go without his own share through loitering to see 
after Zeph. 

On this particular morning, while Jan grumbled 
at the wet and cold, the other, who never grumbled, 
having indeed small reason to do so, had whistled 
merrily while hurrying on the baggy oilcloth 
trousers — "petticoats," as they are called — which 
this wild morning, June though it was, rendered 
necessary. Zeph was whistling now, shrill and 
loud, as he pulled at his oar in Long's boat, and 
shot past the Kemps, flinging them a saucy greet- 
ing as he went by. Jan looked moody as he 
tugged at his own oar ; he had stayed up late the 
night before, neither drinking nor smoking himself, 
for that was not his way, but getting confused with 
the fumes of tobacco as he listened to the talk 
going on in the bar of the Eose Inn ; perhaps that 
was the reason he seemed to have little heart for 
his work this morning. His father thought so. 

" You should get to bed early, as Zeph does, and 
be as bright as a bee this dawn : a growing lad can 
ill stand burning the candle at both ends, and I 
noticed you up over late," said Simon. 

Jan made no answer: they were alongside the 
smack by now, and there was breakfast to get, the 
mate's part being to steer while the captain eats, 
after which came Jan's own turn, and then father 
and son were both busy shooting the great shrimp 
nets, Jan's from the bow and Kemp's own from the 
stern of the vessel. 
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"We had ought to have a boy with us," Jan 
said once, when the wind took the heavy sail with 
a blow that threatened to tear it to ribbons, and 
that would be fifty pounds' loss at the least. 

"That is so," answered Simon, but neither of 
them said the boy ought to be Zeph. He was 
working for himself now, as independent as Joshua 
Long had been at the same age, and paying his 
way in part, though still ' little Zeph at home ' to 
the Kemps who had reared him. If the boy could 
not have told who stood first with him, it is certain 
that the heart of Jan had gone out to this bright- 
faced brother, and that the soul of Jan clave to him 
as that of Jonathan to David. But neither could 
Jan have said as much. 

And in this world one gives, and another takes. 
If Jan felt sometimes, as he was feeling to-day, 
that Zeph took all — why, he was welcome to all. 
Let him stand there in the bow of Long's boat 
as it rushed through the water on the mad race 
up to the river's mouth, and further through the 
world of vessels, shrouded in the yellow fog, the 
world Jan loved; let Zeph stand there laughing, 
as Josh and his mate sailed the smack while Jan 
worked on with his father. Who would grudge the 
orphan lad his luck, or the wild free life he and 
Josh began now to lead together, a life so exactly 
suited to the two that had no tie of kindred ? 

It was when the smack came back from London 
after that trip, that Zeph, seated much at his ease 
in the sunny cottage his foster-mother kept so trim 
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and neat, and watching her warm for him the huge 
slice of plum duff that had been set aside, — a 
Benjamin's mess if ever there was one, — it was 
then the lad bethought him to cry out — 

" And you never told me what a stunning place 
the fish-shop at Gravesend was, Jan. To think how 
often you've come and gone with father and never 
let on what a lark it was." 

" Were you there ? " asked Jan, who had been 
burning to ask the question, though that after all, 
the answer being self-evident, was not the question 
he longed to put, but was meant only to lead up to 
it. 

" There ! to be sure ; and Joan she came with us 
up the river, and her father he met her in the 
market, or maybe she'd have run down with us too. 
Such a run down as it was, Jan ; wind and tide in 
our favour, and the river fog lilted, till it was that 
clear as you wouldn't believe. Joan, she declares 
she will run down one of these nights and go grip- 
ing — some moonlight night you know, Jan. My, 
what fun we'd have ! I tell her she'd screech to feel 
the fish wriggle, and as for her pulling of *em 
out " 

" She ain't fit for it, not Joan ain't," interrupted 
Jan. At sixteen he felt his heart beat at thought 
of the maid a couple of years younger, but Zeph 
and she were just children together ; that was plain 
enough. And it was the thought of the Gravesend 
fish-shop, and Joan running down to the quay, as 
the smack came up with a rush and swirl through 
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the water, that had luade Jan as nearly sulky as 
he ever could be, at hearing his father and Josh 
decide overnight in the bar parlour which boat was 
to go up the river that mom. 

" I wonder Josh would take the lass, considering 
how precious she be," remarked Ellen Kemp, plac- 
ing the steaming pudding before Zeph, and smiling 
to see how he sniffed at the dish. 

" I don't deny it be good," she said ; " my father, 
though, as you lads know, he was but a carpenter 
by trade, was a boatman by profession, and he 
learnt me to make plum-duff as few make it now- 
adays. Eat your victual, lad, now you have it 
before you." 

" If Joan had a mind to go aboard, it was not 
Josh nor any one else who would stop her," 
observed Jan, smiling ; " but I'm thinking you 
sailed nigh as cautious as father, Zeph." 

" And only right," cried Ellen. " Oh, lads ! it's 
well for you to be rash, but Joan's the only one of 
her father, and I wouldn't be Long nor no one else 
who brought harm to her." 

" She's the smartest lass to play with," said Zeph, 
between great mouthf uls of pudding, " as smart as 
a lad ; and the dinner she gave us was amazing." 

"The way she minds shop for her father be 
amazin'," interposed Ellen Kemp ; " I've heard tell 
of it, and how the customers grumble over the price 
of fish. Do they ever think, I wonder, of the price 
us fisher-folk pay for it? Men's lives, lads, and 
women's broken hearts ! I ain't no patience ! " 
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" There's such a difference between the price we 
get and that asked in the shops. I was surprised 
myself to hear Joan selling so high — middlemen, 
that's where 'tis, you see, and Dutch shrimps coming 
in and all," said Jan thoughtfully ; ^' what Joan's 
father buys straight off the smack they sell cheap 
enough." 

" It beats me ! " exclaimed his mother ; " there's 
fish enough in the sea, and fish enough taken out of 
it, and there be something wrong somewhere when 
we don't get no more profit than is the case, and 
when high prices rule in the shops." 

Zeph had soon finished his meal, and the boys 
went out together and lay on the warm shingle 
beyond high-water mark ; or rather Zeph lay there, 
kicking his heels in the sun, while Jan looked over 
the nets. The shrimping season was well on, and 
with Dutch shrimps making their appearance, a 
portent new and most unwelcome in this little world, 
it behoved the Thames fishermen to look to their 
ways and their nets, and bestir themselves to hold 
their own in the market. Jan whistled while he 
worked. He began to wonder at himself for the 
dislike he had felt at the idea of Zeph being at 
home in that Gravesend shop. Joan and he were 
but a couple of children ; let them be merry to- 
gether. Jan could keep his own counsel, and the 
little maid would grow older. In his heart Jan had 
some indistinct notion that he was glad Joan had 
not proposed to go griping with him. Let her 
come if she would, and play with Zeph, and Jan 
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would take care of the two of them, and Joan, she 
would grow older by-and-by. 

She did come, just as Zeph had foretold, though 
not in the smack, but down in a river steamboat 
which lay-to a good mile out, so that Joan was 
rowed ashore in the skiff by the two lads. Her 
father had sent her to Ellen Kemp's care, and 
Simon himself was to bring her safe home when 
next it was his turn -to take the fish up to the 
market. 

The three went out in the moonlight once or 
twice when the tide was out and the creek all mud, 
and Joan must take off her shoes and show the 
shapely white feet, soon white no longer as they 
sank into the mud. She did " screech " moreover, 
to the infinite delight of Master Zeph, both when 
the fish wriggled beneath her tread, and when some 
jagged and hidden rock hurt her. Jan was at 
hand to save her from any real injury, and to 
teach her how to pull out her own fish and fill a 
basket on her arm, to her great pride and satis- 
faction. For the most part things were as Jan had 
looked for them to be — the two children, in wild 
spirits, played together, and he looked after them 
both. 

This visit of the girl's was repeated, however, and 
quieter moods would overtake her, moods in which 
she sought Jan's company in preference to that of 
the younger lad, and in which she would talk to 
Jan of her home cares and responsibilities, or of 
Zeph himself, speaking as though he were years 
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and years her junior, and as though she took quite 
an elder-sisterly interest in him. And yet, she was 
but a little girl after all. The serious talk at an 
end, she would run oflF with Zeph to their play 
again. It was only natural. 

It grew to be a settled thing she should come 
down for a week or two during the summer. Her 
father was a far-away cousin of Simon's, which 
accounted for the little business transaction that 
now and then took place between them, though it 
was against fisher-law for the load to be diminished 
before it reached the Billingsgate buyers. However, 
Simon and his partner had no words over it ; they 
understood one another. 

But Jan never quite understood how it was he 
had left it to Zeph to bring Joan amongst them, 
what instinct it was that held him silent about her 
himself. Ellen Kemp was glad of the girl's com- 
pany; it was a holiday for them all while she 
stayed. And thus the years went on over the heads 
of the fisher lads in their rough life, years that 
powdered Joshua Long's head with snow, and brought 
greater caution, and a great deal of rheumatism as 
well, to Simon; but only health and strength to 
the hardy frames of Jan and Zeph, and a deeper 
bronze to their sunburnt brows. And the years 
made no change in the steady, patient friendship 
of Jan, or in the one love of his life that grew and 
strengthened with his own growth and strength. 

Joan, as Jan had told himself would be the 
case, grew older ; grew too shy to step barefoot in 

M 
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the mud, or cared no longer for the rough sport, 
but liked better to sit at home with Ellen Kemp, 
when neither of the young fishermen were at leisure 
to take her . out, either in the skiff where Zeph 
taught her to row, or for a walk along the level 
shore. She would listen to Ellen's stories, which 
were almost always on one theme, just the lads, 
their ways, and their doings, even their old childish 
sayings when they were little fellows, and over 
and over again the story of Jan finding Zeph at 
his dead mother's side. 

When Josh had an hour to spare during Joan's 
stay he took up the habit of spending it at the I 

Kemps', sitting in their tidy room and sipping his [ 

grog there, or smoking his pipe along the shore with 
Simon. At such times he had many a tale to tell 
of hair-breadth escapes he and Zeph ran together, 
tales that would blanch the cheek of Joan. 

" How can you do such things ! " she would ask. 
" Cousin Simon and Jan are content with the risks 
you all run, and I am sure they are great enough. 
Why do you and Zeph do such things ? Father says 
it makes him turn cold to see the smack with all sail 
crowded ; and what for, after all ? " 

"What for? Why, to be first in market; and 
how often am I to tell you the water will never take 
me nor Zeph — ^leastwise not till he gets a sweet- 
heart ? The day Zeph gets a sweetheart, him and 
me parts company. He won't be noways safe to go 
out with after that." 

The old man chuckled with sly laughter. Jan 
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glancing at Zeph saw a ricli dark colour spread over 
his handsome face. Joan did not colour. She stood 
looking out to sea, and the evening light was on her 
face. 

"Zeph is ever so much too young for a sweet- 
heart," she said. 

" I'm nineteen ! " cried the lad, pitching a stone 
into the calm sea at their feet ; " I'm as old as you 
are yourself, Joan." 

" Old enough to know better than to be foolhardy 
then," she said. 

" And old enough— or I might say young enough 
— ^to keep more clear of the Rose than you do," in- 
terposed Simon, who, though no one interfered with 
Zeph, now a thoroughly independent member of the 
small community, yet felt at times responsible for the 
well-doing of his foster-son. " I ain't best pleased to 
see the youngsters in the tap-room," he went on; 
" leave that for us old chaps." 

Zeph flushed, this time with anger. He did not 
like this spoken of before Joan. 

Silence fell upon the little group, and lasted until 
Josh began to speak of a scrape he had got into, and, 
since they were partners, had got Simon into also. 
It did not weigh much on his mind apparently. He 
laughed aloud as he related how Zeph and he, 
" driven wild by them Dutch shrimps," had run out 
too far without chart or compass, and had been caught 
poaching in Dutch waters. There had been a fine 
to pay, but the whole matter sat lightly on the con--' 
science of Josh. 
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"IVe done it successfdl ten times for once that 
I've been caught, — serve 'em right too," he said. 

And since here at least had been no question of 
foolhardy risk of life, Joan allowed herself to laugh 
with him. 

" I like very well to come here," she said to Ellen 
Kemp, "but my visit is over for this time. The 
shop needs me." 

"Tm sure, lass, we like very well to have you. 
If there's one thing I've missed all my days, and 
coveted, which for that matter it's a sin and a break* 
ing of the commandment, though there ain't no 
mention of a daughter in the wording of it, as there 
be of a wife, — if there be one thing I've coveted, it 
be a woman-child of my own ; a girl's a wonderful 
comfort when the boats be out, let alone a sister for 
the lads." 

" Joan's every bit as good as a sister," said Zeph. 

" To be sure I be," observed the girl quietly, and 
with never a flush on her cheek. 

Jan, who had been strangely silent, began to 
whistle merrily, and found his tongue of a sudden. 
As usual it was he and his father who were to take 
Joan back on the morrow. Josh's favourite super- 
stition gained ground on him as he grew older. He 
would not have taken Joan in his vessel nowadays 
save in the fairest of weather, nor perhaps willingly 
in any weather. Before she went home the girl had 
one of those talks with Jan that were so much to 
him. 

They spoke of Zeph, of course ; Jan was apt to 
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do that whoever he was with. He was such a 
handsome, bright lad, Joan said, maybe it was a 
pity he had not a real sister ; she might keep him 
steadier, for it must be owned Zeph was a bit wild 
at times, and it was too true that young as he was 
he found his way too often to the Bdse. For one 
thing, his sweet rich voice was greatly in favour 
there. The men liked to hear him sing ; amongst 
them all they flattered him, making a sort of play- 
thing of the lad who had grown up amongst them 
without kith or kin of his own, but belonging for 
that very reason to all alike, and bound to all alike 
by numberless ties of neighbourly good-will and 
kindness. There was many a lass too who would 
gladly have shown herself as much of a sister to the 
good-looking, sunny-tempered young fisherman as 
Joan was, and who would also have shown herself 
more than a sister had Zeph cared to let her. " He's 
none belonging to him, we must do the best we can 
for him," Jan said. 

Joan privately thought Jan had done that always. 
They went up to the churchyard together, and stood 
awhile by the grave of Zeph's mother, and traced 
for the hundredth time the lettering on old Zephaniah 
Kemp's headstone. It was strange young Zeph 
should have that name, his foster-brother said, 
" most as though we was meant to look after him ; 
you may depend there's something in it ; " like 
most who have to do with the sea, Jan's mind was 
tinged with superstition. But now also Joan had 
her own thought, and it was, that in any case, and 
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bearing any other name, the orphan would have 
met with the same welcome in the home of the 
Kemps. She did not say so. The quiet confi- 
dence and friendliness Joan felt for Jan had 
increased in these years. Prom looking up to him 
when she and Zeph played together, and in those 
days turning to Jan chiefly when the other had led 
her into some childish mischief or when she was 
weary of mere play, Joan had as it were overtaken 
her elder friend in life, and left the younger behind 

upon the road. 

The young fishermen both had begun to find this 
out. To Jan the discovery was bringing a new light 
to his good honest eyes, a look that made him well- > 
nigh handsome, which no one had ever yet taken 
him to be, and the dawn of the hope for which he 
had patiently waited. To Zeph came an angry, 
bitter feeling that rose he scarce knew how or 
whence, and swept like a storm-cloud across his 
careless, sunny nature. It may have been this that 
made him reckless, so that he was more often than 
usual in the tap-room, and this that lent a hard ring 
Jan did not love to hear to the lad's pleasant voice 
as he lilted out the old sea songs at evening. 

But it was only quite lately that anything about 
Zeph had cost Jan a really anxious thought. 

When the smack left Gravesend and Joan and her 
father looked after it for a moment as with sail set 
it went on its way up the river, the latter remarked, 

" That's a good lad, Jan Kemp." 

Joan assented warmly, and with a colour now that 
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had not bathed her cheek last evening on the shore. 
Was the dawn breaking for her also ? 

" He is good," she said, " one to be trusted ; there 
is something so sure and steadfast-Uke about Jan." 

" Ay, more dependable than t'other one," said her 
father. 

" Oh, Zeph!" — a smile flashed out on Joan's face — 
" he is — why, just Zeph, you know ! A dear lad, but 
most like a child still." 

Jan was absent-minded in the market that day. 
Simon grumbled and' complained. He declared 
Jan might do for himself; Simon's rheumatism had 
grown worse of late years. He was too stiff now for 
the boats, he said, and talked, as he had begun to 
do latterly, of the fish-shop at Southend, where he 
and his wife meant to end their days, leaving to the 
lads the rough, wild, dangerous toil, that, after all is 
said, the fisher folk love so well. 

Jan did not pay much heed; he considered his 
father was good for a year or two yet. The young 
fellow must perforce think what he was about on the 
tortuous course down the river, and amongst the 
crowded traffic, but through all he did ran the 
thought of Joan, and how she had looked at parting, 
and the tone of her voice overnight. Another 
thought underlay all the rest, and would not be 
stifled or thrust aside, but of which he was distinctly 
conscious all the time : what was wrong with Zeph ? 

He found a good deal wrong with Zeph that even- 
ing. The handsome lad lay with flushed face, and 
heavily asleep, along the settle beneath the window, 
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while Ellen Kemp, half angry, half sorrowftd, told 
her son how it had been. Josh Long had looked in 
and had stormed over it, she said, though it was a 
common enough thing, save that to her lads it had 
never chanced before. 

<< Which it be a shame of them at the Bose, and 
more blame lies at their door than at the lad's own," 
she concluded. 

" He must be kept fix>m this," said Jan. 

So here was a new task and a new labour of love. 
It took all Jan's care and thotight, but through it all 
Zeph was so bright and winning, and had such a 
way with him, that he was but dearer than of old to 
this friend and brother. 

" Who cares ? " he would say. " I'm adrift, you 
know, Jan; not like you, safe anchored at home. 
What's it matter to any whether I keep a straight 
course? That's one good of being alone in the 
world." 

"It matters a deal, and you know it do," Jan 
would answer. He never said much to the lad, 
however. Only he too would go to the Bose because 
Zeph did, and sit there friendly and quiet, but with 
a look in his eyes that often made the other fain to 
start up and be ready to go off with him elsewhere. 

" You're such a chap for seeing after a fellow, — 
you always was," said Zeph ; " you've seen after me 
ever since that day you was found minding me when 
we was little 'uns. But bless you, Jan ! it ain't no 
manner of good. As Josh says, the sea won't take 
me, since there's none on land to care ; let's at least 
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get the good of that, and lead a short life and a 
merry one/* 

"There's many to care," Jan replied; but when 
Zeph had said this a time or two, and was always 
saying it, it made an impression on Jan. He be- 
thought him of Joan's words, that maybe a sister 
would keep the lad straight. 

A sister ? well, what for no ? And was not Jan 
his brother? If so The smile died on Jan's 

lips and the light sank in his heart. It did not 
seem as if he could ask Joan to try her influence 
over Zeph, especially after one day, when in answer 
to the reiterated " Who cares? " Jan had answered — 

"There's mother, if you think nought of your 
friends ; and — there's Joan, if you think nought of 
mother." 

"Joan! much she troubles herself," cried Zeph, 
"and it was I brought her here first, five years 
ago. My ! what times we had, she and me ! Do 
you mind, Jan ? How she'd patter about down in 
the creek when tide was out, and screech and 
laugh. She's all for you now, lad. Joan I much 
she'd care if I was to Uve and die in the Eose tap- 



room." 



The angry vehemence of Zeph's manner betrayed 
his secret. Jan's heart sank lower. 

And the year wore away till November came 
upon them, wild and stormy as they had ever seen 
it, and the spratting began. Now Zeph was wild 
as the siBason. In the dark nights, or bitter cold 
mornings, what cared he, any more than Josh, who 
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cared less than ever, for the d£uiger of the most 
dangerous fishing of the year ? With full sail set 
the smack ran up to Billingsgate, the danger of the 
run down being terribly augmented by the fact 
that Josh and his mate had discarded every bit of 
ballast even they dared discard, in order to make 
more and yet more room for those silvery heaps 
that represented, according to Ellen Kemp, men's 
lives and the broken hearts of women. 

Josh meant to bring home a hundred pounds 
before Christmas. He had done it before, and 
counted on the same luck this year. Many a day, 
when the other boats turned homewards, he and 
Zeph stood out to sea, and scorned the thought of 
danger. What did the sea want with them ? They 
two, with never a tie to land. 

But Simon's rheumatism troubled him. He 
talked incessantly of the Southend shop. On the 
next spell of weather that should be really too bad 
for even these hardy fishermen to ply their trade, 
Jan must run up by rail and have a talk with 
Joan's father, through whom it was that the Kemps 
had heard of a business to be disposed of, and who 
might be able to give much sound advice founded 
on his own experience. 

" You be bound to talk with him, lad." 

" Ay, that will I," answered Jan, heartily. He 
had not seen Joan since the summer. 

But Zeph was present, and that night for the 
second time in their lives Ellen Kemp and her son 
had to hide from the father of the family the state 
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in which Zeph came home from the Eose. The 
next day was a Sunday, and the spell of bad 
weather seemed to have come. The creek was one 
wild mass of foam; the waves beat beyond the 
bar ; not even Josh could put out in such a storm 
as this. 

Jan's religion was deep and simple. He had 
an undoubting faith in the power of the Almighty, 
Who " held the sea in the hollow of His hand," 
and said to her, " Thus far shalt thou go, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed ; " and it was his 
notion that to turn out of the right way by ever so 
little led a man far from God. " This is the way, 
walk thou in it," was a plain direction. It would 
be turning aside to leave Zeph to his fate now, and 
it never would have occurred to Jan to turn aside 
simply because it cost him something to keep a 
straight course. The thing was hard, but it had 
to be done. This was how Jan looked at the 
matter. 

The whole family went to service together in 
the little, dumpy, white-washed church. Zeph's 
voice, so loud overnight in the taproom of the Eose 
Inn, was silent during the hymns. Jan sang out 
of tune — yet from his heart. After service he 
went home and sat down to write a letter. 

He was no scholar ; it so happens that this was 
the only letter he ever wrote in his life, and it 
cost him infinite pains and trouble. When he had 
fairly got on paper the first sentence, "My dear 
Joan, this comes hoping you are well as it leaves 
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us at present," he passed a considerable time biting 
the top of his penholder and pondering how best to 
set down what he had next to say. He could have 
made her understand in very few words had they 
been face to face. Men and women in the rank 
of life of these two use fewer words than those in 
a rank above them; they do not express their 
sentiments in correct language, or enlarge upon 
their feelings. But they very readily understand 
one another ; human nature is the same, and hearts 
beat as true under fustian and Unsey-woolsey as 
beneath broadcloth and satin. But undoubtedly 
to express with ease the simplest of matters in 
writing requires advantages of education which 
honest Jan did not possess. When the letter was 
finished, it ran thus : — 

"My dear Joan, — This comes hoping you are 
well as it leaves us at present. Father talks a deal 
of the fish-shop, and has a mind one of us should 
see your father about it. Zeph will come over, 
along of its being that stormy as the boats do not 
put out this week. Zeph is a bit wild and un- 
settled-like ; you could pull him straight sooner 
than me nor any one. Do you mind how we 
talked concerning of him when you was here last ? 
If you was to speak a kind word, and let him 
know as you cared how he went on, it would be 
the making of the lad. He's a good lad: there 
ain't no harm in Zeph, only he's a bit unsettled-like 
just now and goes too much to the Eose, which he 
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wouldn't do it not if he was to know you -cared. 
He'd never do nothing you didn't like, I know that 
much. And he be a dear lad. Just you talk a 
bit to him, Joan. — From your sincere friend and 
well-wisher, 

Jan Kemp. 

" P.S. — Zeph don't know as I have wrote this." 

Long before Jan had " wrote this " his unaccus- 
tomed fingers were so stiff and cramped that he 
thought the dny's work the hardest he had ever 
done. The letter finished, he took it out and 
posted it ; and if any one on this fair earth had 
done a brave and unselfish thing that blessed 
Sabbath day, it was Jan. Perhaps he had his 
reward in the sudden lighting of Zeph's face, in 
the tone in which he cried out — 

" Good for you, Jan ! Of course I'll go, and 
why not when even old Josh will never stand out 
to sea in such a gale as this ? It will blow three 
days at least." 

The rich young voice was heard through the 
window of the Kemp's room that evening. It 
irritated Simon. 

"Have done singing, can't you, and take your 
orders," he grumbled ; " you don't pay no heed to 
all I'm telling of you." 

Upon which Zeph took good care to pay heed, 
being in dread lest he should after all lose this 
pleasant embassy. 
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When he returned from it, it so chanced that 
Jan was alone in the cottage. Zeph came with a 
light step up the street and in at the open door. 
The weather had moderated, the boats would go 
out at dawn next day ; Jan was occupied with the 
nets. He saw at a glance that Zeph had come 
back in his right mind, and that the cloud was 
gone. The handsome face was flushed with joy, 
and the lad threw an arm round Jan's neck as he 
used to do in old boyish days. 

" You was always good to me," he cried, " and 
now you've give me this chance aa hen you might 
have kept it to yourself I " 

Jan shook himself free. 

"There ain't no occasion for you to hinder me in my 
work, if you have enjoyed yourself," he said, dryly. 

Jan's brows were bent ; his look was moody as 
on the day we first made his acquaintance, when 
he was but a lad of sixteen. His moodiness arose 
now from the struggle going on within him, not a 
struggle to check envious thoughts, for such had 
never yet had their rise in the heart of Jan towards 
this lad he loved, but only to conceal his own pain. 

" It would maybe cut him," Jan said to himself. 

It may be doubted, however, whether that lighter 
and more careless nature would have been as much 
" cut " as Jan supposed by the discovery that his 
gain must be his brother's loss. 

"Joan pleasant, eh?" grunted Jan, anxious to 
avoid suspicion by the mention of the very name 
that it tore his heart to utter. 
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How cheerily Zeph laughed ! 

"She was that. We was always good friends, 
Joan and me, you know we was," he said; "it 
were always her and me together when we was 
little ones — her and me, and you seeing after the 
two of us, Jan. If I'd thought of late that she 
took more to you, why this was just the chance to 
try whether she vexed to see me in your place. 
She didn't appear to be vexed." Involuntarily 
Zeph broke out into a. snatch of some gay song. 

" And a foolish lass too, I call her," he resumed 
by-and-by, — " a foolish lass, not to know which is 
the best out and out of us two. If she'd looked 
ever so little put out at sight of me, it would have 
settled my mind at once — I'd not have given a 
thought to her more." 

Zeph fully believed himself to be speaking truth. 
He did not say what had passed between him and 
Joan. Jan fancied nothing much could have been 
said, and that the lad had merely met with a kind 
welcome, and felt sure of his ground. Nothing 
was said either then or for long after, of how Zeph 
and Joan really stood towards one another. There 
was no letter for Jan either, nought but a friendly 
mess£^e that Joan was set upon a long talk with 
him next time she came to see them aU. 

Simon coming home by-and-by was not over 
and above satisfied with his messenger. Zeph's 
report of the business matter entrusted to him was 
confused. This came of joints so stifif and rheumatic 
that you could not do your own errands, and must 
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needs entrust them to harum-scarum boys, who but 
made a holiday of the job, and considered little 
else save the fun to be got out of it. Zeph must 
go again on the first opportunity. 

" m go again — willingly," cried Zeph, with an 
alacrity that mollified his foster-father's wrath. 

But in the bitter cold of the early morning there 
was heard in the street the familiar call " Tide's 
in creek ! " and for a week or two after that the 
weather served for their perilous trade. Zeph 
never went near the Eose. Bold as ever, merry 
and sunny-tempered, not even those who had 
tempted him there were angry that he now stayed 
away. Was he not " their Zeph," the lad who had 
grown up amongst them, so that he belonged to 
them all ? He might do what he liked. 

"You was right," he said to Jan. "Joan did 
care for me to keep straight, and that being so 
you'll not find me going mry crooked. It would 
have surprised you to hear Joan talk, as though 
it really mattered to her, don't you see, — as though 
it were some concern of hers how a fellow went on." 

Thus Jan knew his letter had done its work. 

How could he help the thought that came to 
him now and again through the gloomy days of that 
wild winter, — a thought that he would not let grow 
into a hope, but that returned in spite of himself, 
and in spite of himself brought ever and anon a light 
into his honest eyes ? Was that all ? Had Joan 
done his bidding merely, and done it for his sake ? 
And was Zeph living in a fool's paradise ? 
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But later on in the winter when the New Year 
was fairly come, and Josh had realised his boast 
and the partners had a hundred pounds safe in 
the bank, Zeph went on another trip to Gravesend, 
and came back to find Jan grumpily at work over 
the nets. And still nothing was said between 
the two of how matters stood, only — how bright 
Zeph was ! how steady to his good resolutions ! 
This time too Simon had been better pleased. 
Things were shaping themselves according to his 
wish. The lads had their hearts full ; the dreams 
and hopes of their youth were with them. But 
Simon and Ellen had been young once, and loved 
well in their day, and even now there was as 
much true romance by the fireside where the 
elderly couple sat planning out an old age to be 
lived side by side, as in the boat where the lads 
thought more than they spoke to one another of 
the girl both loved. But youth chooses to lay 
claim to all the romance of life, and little do young 
lovers reck of lovers long-wedded who have shared 
joy and trouble and grown old together. 

The year wore on, and spring winds began to 
blow, but Simon Kemp grew no younger, and the 
matter of breaking the partnership between him 
and Josh was now in hand. One of the smacks was 
sold, and Jan, no longer in regular employment, 
became unsettled and restless. Thus it came about, 
from one cause and another, that the superstition 
of Josh must give way at last, for it irked Simon 
greatly, when every shilling was a gain and he 
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himself no longer earning even one, that Josh 
should pay good money to a third hand in the 
remaining boat while Jan was there to take the 
tiller for nothing. A third hand was needed for 
the long-line fishing, when two must needs take up 
the lines and one be left on board the smack. 

Ellen Kemp's view of the case was known to be 
that when once duty stood in the way, the strongest 
of fancies — and what was this but a fancy after 
all? — ^should not interfere, and there could be no 
two opinions as to the clear duty of saving money 
on the eve of a settlement between the partners; 
and Simon agreed with her. But, save these two, 
and Jan himself, who had all his life laughed at 
the notions of old Josh, perhaps there were none 
in the place whose minds did not misgive them 
when the old fisherman first stood out to sea with 
Jan Kemp on board. 

Josh had grumbled very little himself. Zeph 
and he were, he said, captain and mate, and while 
that was so, small chance was there of harm be- 
falling the smack or any aboard her. Jan was but 
a supernumerary, and Josh would have but himself 
to please by-and-by when the partners had settled 
matters and Simon was away to his fish-shop. 

It was fair weather, albeit the spring wind was 
changeable and is never safe to trust to, and the 
sky was overcast here and there, but above half a 
mile of long line had to be got out, and the other 
fishermen were away to their work, and the young 
men at all events were in high spirits, having 
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planned that thus it should be, and they two would 
work with Josh as long as the old fellow worked 
at all, for was he not hard on to sixty, and in point 
of years an older man than Jan's father, though 
upright and hardy, and never owning to an ache or 
pain in his body from one Lady Day to another ? 

It was a busy day and a long one — from the 
grey dawn, when there was but just light enough 
to lay the line, with each hook well baited, to the 
afternoon, when most of the other boats were seen 
with sails set for shore. It was then, when the 
other smacks one by one hove in sight, and a stifi&sh 
breeze blew, that Josh cried out of a sudden to his 
young companions to look smart and take up the 
line while there was yet daylight to see the floats 
marking each baited hook three yards distant from 
its neighbour. 

" Time enough," said Jan. 

" No time to spare with an ugly curl on the 
water, and a cloudy sky, and every one of the 
boats coming in," answered Joshua, scanning the 
sky as he had scarce ever done, when Zeph and he 
were alone. " Do as you're bid, and look sharp, 
lads." 

"The boats coming in!" Zeph laughed; "how 
often before now have we stood out just when others 
were homeward bound ? Oh yes ; there'll be 
plenty of water by-and-by, but no worse luck than 
that, captain, and you know it" 

The young men got over the side and pulled 
away in the skiff, thinking to make light of the 
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job before them, for it was lighter work for the 
two of them together than when either had but a 
young boy with him. And Zeph sang as he 
rowed, and Jan whistled loud and shrill as he bent 
over the boat's side, both arms being needed for 
the work of taking the fish off the hooks and 
pulling in the lines. And therein lies the danger 
of long-line fishing. 

" Have a care ! " shouted Jan once, flinging all 
his weight to one side as Zeph imprudently over- 
balanced the skiff, which, however, righted again 
in an instant. Then they took breath, and looked 
round them. The curl on the water was a curl 
no longer, but waves rising higher, — the sea getting 
rough, the other smacks crowding home. 

"We must hurry," said Jan; "there'll be too 
much water for this work before long." 

" And every hook loaded, and but half left to 
see after," answered Zeph ; and indeed the difficulty 
of managing the boat was not lessened by the 
weight of fish now in her; "it is well we are 
together : with only a little lad I'd have been fain 
to row aboard — but not you and I, Jan." 

They worked on a while longer, watched with 
curiosity at least, if not with anxiety, by some on 
the homeward-bound smacks, one or two passing 
so near that the men shouted a hoarse greeting as 
they went by, and then, growing less careful perhaps 
in their haste, for every moment the roughening 
water warned them they might have to leave the 
line to its fate^ as will sometimes happen in sudden 
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storms at this season, there came again that sudden 
lurch to one side. 

Again, almost as the skiff heeled over she 
righted, but water-logged this time, heavily-laden 
already, and though the two worked now for their 
lives, throwing overboard the rich take of fish, there 
was small hope of saving the boat, for, as Zeph 
had said, there was " plenty of water," and every 
wave filled her; they might have much ado to 
save themselves. 

No time this for words. Each knew the 
moment when the other, as the boat sank beneath 
them, struck out for the smack, but neither could 
have told when it was that Zeph came by that ugly 
knock on the shoulder that lamed his right arm 
so that once in the water he found himself power- 
less. And then arose a cry above the lapping and 
gurgling of the nasty short waves as they sucked 
down the skiff, and above the noise of the rising 
wind. 

" Jan ! save me ! Jan, Joan and I be pro- 
mised to one another ! " 

That was how Jan heard it at last. 

Save him ? Of course he would. There was 
never a shadow of doubt in Jan's mind as to his 
power to do that — a doubt perhaps as to whether 
both would see home again, but as to Zeph being 
saved — none at all. 

One strong arm was round him ; with the other 
Jan buffeted as best he might the now boisterous 
waves. 
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Josh, having made out what had chanced, and 
vexed enough at loss of boat and fish, — vexed, too, 
to think how he had been talked out of the resolve 
of years, proved now to be founded on no vain 
superstition, for never yet had Zeph run greater 
peril, the sea being rough, and a dangerous under- 
current ninning just where the upset had happened, 
— Josh caught up a rope to fling to the swimmers, 
and shouted hoarsely, " Hold on, lads ! " before ever 
he'd flung it at alL 

Still, when it was thrown Jan caught it, and 
now the rest was easy, as Josh, pulling upon it 
with vigorous arms, set a foot firmly on each coil 
as the rope came on board, and thus kept it taut as 
he dragged the spent swimmers towards safety. In 
a minute or two they were near enough for the 
old man to see something was wrong, and that with 
the one of the two he loved best; and then they 
were there, alongside, and Jan wasting the little 
breath left him in the endeavour to make Josh 
understand how much help was needed to get 
Zeph on the deck. To be sure there was little 
need to save his breath now, for, Zeph on board, 
there was but to lend a hand to Jan to place him 
also in safety. 

All seemed well, and then, by a chance move- 
ment of Josh's foot, the rope had paid out for all 
its length, and Jan, the breath half-beaten out of 
his body and the tide dead against him, was far off 
in the surging, white-crested waves ! 

*' And he nigh spent already ! " cried Zeph, and 
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then said never a word, as Josh seized hold of the 
rope and pulled once more hand over hand, Zeph 
doing the same, though the use of his arm was 
agony, and the drops, wrung by pain, trickled down 
his set face. Josh did not shout now: he can 
hardly have known what he was saying, for he 
muttered over and over, '* Hold on, lad I hold on 1 " 
though all the time so low that none save Zeph at 
his elbow could hear. But Zeph hauled in silence, 
never turning his eyes from the white face above 
the water, the white face so close to them now 
that he met the eyes fixed on his, fixed always on 
Zeph. And then, the men on board the smack 
reeled slightly up against one another, the rope 
was no longer taut, but came up loose in their 
hands, — his eyes fixed still on Zeph, Jan sank, quite 
spent before they could pull him on board. 

At the sight Zeph fell like a stone— down on the 
wet deck, and hid his face on his arm. Was he 
thinking Jan, who had given him all, had now laid 
down his life for him ? Or was he too only worn 
out physically by exertion and pain ? Though 
most of these fishermen can swim, they are not 
much used to it ; our changeable and chill climate 
does not make amphibious creatures of the seaside 
population, as is the case further south; and the set 
of the tide, the rough chopping cross-sea that beat 
there beyond the bar in bad weather, would sorely 
have tried even practised swimmers. ' 

But Jan was not the only hero, nor indeed would 
he, or for that matter any one else, have called his 
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conduct " heroic," — ^it was the natural thing to do? 
and all in the day's work between mates, and old 
Josh Long was to show now how well he deserved 
the character for reckless bravery he had all these 
years sustained. For reckless it was to plunge, 
clothes on, into such a sea, and with small hope of 
80 much as seeing the head of the drowning man 
once again above water. As we have said, too, 
other boats were in sight, and one close at hand ; 
nor had they on board her looked coolly on at a 
fight for life or death between one of themselves 
and the power, almost a sentient being to them, 
now the beneficent provider of their daily bread, 
now a living enemy, cruelly seeking the life of one 
amongst them. A skiff had put off at the instant 
the rope slipped and paid out, and had gained ou 
the exhausted swimmer even before his failing grasp 
relaxed its hold. 

Jan was saved — whether by the skiff or by 
Josh is a disputed point to this day. However, 
"all's well that ends well." Josh is known to 
hold that had not the boat been nigh at hand, when 
he seized the drowning man as he rose to the sur- 
face, never could he have rescued Jan Kemp; 
while on their part the other men declare that, 
but for the courage and skill of the old man, there 
certainly would have been no rescue at all. As 
it was, Jan was got safely on board the neighbourly 
smack, she being nearer then than his own, and 
after a while came to, and was not so much the 
worse as a landsman might have expected. 
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"Had a cold bath, have I?" he said, after 
staring stupidly about him for a few seconds. 
Then, as it all came to him, he raised himself on 
his elbow, and looking gravely up in the rough 
honest faces bent over him, 

" Thank ye, mates," said Jan ; " I'd do as much 
for you any day." 

"We know it, Jan Kemp," answered one, with 
a grunt of assent from his mates ; and what more 
was there to say ? 

Only they began to tell him of Josh, and how it was 
not for nothing that he had such a name for daring. 

" At his time of life ! it were a sight to see old 
Josh, it were ! and with clothes on, for all the 
world like a big Newfoundland dog." 

"What about it?" growled Josh, shading his 
eyes with his hand to look after the lad he loved 
best, who seemed to be letting the smack drift 
aimlessly. "Did the sea think to catch our Zeph 
at last, without kith or kin though he be, just 
because I were fool enough to start with one on 
board as has a tie to the land ? That's where the 
mischief lay: but we've been even with her this 
time, Jan and I." 

"There's an deal in that." The smack's mate 
shook his head wisely : they all agreed with him. 
How could they do otherwise ? Was it not the fact 
that harm had never yet come to Josh and Zeph 
by themselves, and that the very day Jan went out 
with them both young men had well-nigh been 
lost ? Facts surely speak for themselves. 
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Jan held out his hand to old Josh and wrung his. 

"Thank you kindly, captain/' Jan said; and 
by-and-by one of the smack's men went to the 
assistance of the disabled Zeph, and so all got safe 
to land. 

As the foster-brothers walked up the narrow 
street, the door of the house in which Zeph was 
bom stood open; the housewife had stepped out 
for a minute or two, there was no one in the low 
room save two mites of boys at play together on 
the floor. Zeph edged nearer to Jan. 

" Do you mind your mother's tale, Jan ? " he 
said; "them two little lads might be us over 
again — and now to-day it might have been for me 
to go up alone to your father's door and say how 
you saved me and was gone yourself." 

" It might, to be sure," answered Jan smiling, 
" hut for Josh:' 

When they reached home, where Simon sat by 
the fire with Ellen nursing his rheumatism, it was 
Zeph who was the hero of the hour, for his hurt 
needed attention, and a hurt was rare amongst 
them. True, a tear rolled down Ellen Kemp's 
cheek, and a thanksgiving went up from her heart 
and her husband's, but it was a short one, and the 
chief of the talk was of that loss of boat and fish — 
the latter as fine a '' take " as had ever fallen to the 
lot of the partners yet. 

Now in the few days that immediately followed, 
Zeph could not go out, owing to his lame arm, but 
it was matter of surprise to all concerned that first on 
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one pretence, then on another, Joshaa Long evaded 
putting to sea. The sweet, changeable spring was 
growing older, Zeph's promise to Joan was no 
longer a secret; she had sent word that she must 
come to them earlier than usual this year, and the 
old people were pleased to think there would be a 
woman to look after the comfort of the two lads 
when Ellen should be gone. Simon grumbled sadly 
that Josh was causing delay in the arrangements 
pending between them, and moreover the loss of 
the skifif would make a diflFerence of fifty and odd 
pounds in the accounts that had to be settled. 
One aftiemoon Ellen Kemp herself stepped round 
to the cabin Josh occupied all by himself, and 
brought him back with her, to " have it out " with 
her master over a tumbler of grog. 

They were all together. The salt breeze rushed 
up the narrow street and came in at the open window, 
and every now and then a blue flame leapt up the 
chimney from the 'drift-wood burning on the hearth. 
Simon was ill at ease. He grumbled sadly over 
the loss of the boat and the outlay entailed by it, 
and it was cold comfort when Josh pointed out 
that it had not proved cheap in the end, this 
taking of Jan in place of a hired third hand. Still, 
although both were grumbling, the partners were 
never further from quarrelling at any time of their 
lives, during which there had not yet been angry 
words between them. Josh smoked as he sat on 
one side of the fire, but rather away from it, liking 
better the whiff of fresh, keen air from the window. 
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" And you, why is it you do not go out, and the 
seaBon sUpping away ? » said Simon at last. 

" Maybe I've no mind to go out," Josh answered, 
taking his pipe from his mouth ; " if I can't go 
with Zeph, I'll do so with no man ; nay, I'll set 
foot on board the smack never again, since I am 
not to have the lad with me, and you might have 
known that without telling." 

" What ails Zeph that you should not have him, 
leastwise when his arm's mended?" asked Ellen 
Kemp. 

" What ails Zeph ? " These people have a trick 
of repeating the words spoken last. Josh brought 
down his hand on the table with a thump that 
made the glasses quiver and Simon start in Ws 
chair. " I were deceived ! " Josh said. " A num- 
ber of times have I spoke out and said as the day 
Zeph got a sweetheart, that day him and me parted. 
But I were deceived. 'Twas not Jan as the sea 
craved, it were Zeph. It were not my fault neither 
for taking of Jan, it were Zeph's fault, and he to 
be promised to his lass and never let on to me ! I 
were deceived. But there's an end to it all. I 
set foot no more on the smack. Let Jan and Zeph 
own her, and good-luck to them both. If they're 
tied to the land, why they're no worse off than 
their neighbours ; but an old chap without kith or 
kin will sail with ne'er a one of them more." 

Josh resumed his pipe and puffed vigorously. 
The young men seated on the long low settle be- 
neath the window exchanged a laughing glance 
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but the old folks saw nothing but wisdom in the 
words of Joshua, though Simon asked in a troubled 
voice what he meant to do with himself. 

" What for should not I set up a fish-shop the 
same as another ? " asked Josh. 

The brow of Simon darkened ; he moved uneasily 
in his chair, and twisted his fingers together, as he 
looked at his wife. If his former partner were to 
become a rival, things might go hard with them 
yet. The half-helpless look brought Ellen to his 
side, her good, faithful hand on his shoulder, but the 
trouble passed away with the next words of Josh — 

" More could be done by the two of us than by 
either alone," he said. 

" That is so," assented Simon. 

" Then if you've a mind for us to be partners 
still, give us a hand on it, Simon, and let the boys 
have the boats, as I said." 

Simon eagerly gave him a hand on it, a hand 
that trembled and was already that of an old man, 
while Joshua's was steady and strong ; and thus 
the thing was decided without more ado, and thus 
it came about that the names of these two are over 
the door of the biggest and most flourishing con- 
cern in their way of business in all Southend. 
Whether it was really the force of his old super- 
stition that had brought Josh to make this decision, 
or whether it had all along appeared to him a 
strange and uncomfortable proceeding that Simon 
and he should part on life's road at last, and that 
he was glad of an excuse to prevent it, who can 
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say ? The friendship between the two old fellows 
may have been as tender and true as that between 
the lads — not of course so interesting, not of course 
with any dash of sentiment about it, for they are 
but old men, and in friendship, as in love, romance 
is for youth, — we all know that 

Before the summer was over, matters were fully 
arranged. But Jan had to turn out. He took 
possession of Joshua Long's cabin down near the 
shore, for the house in the windy street that leads 
to the sea is the home of Joan and of Zeph. 

Once and once only did the mind of Zeph seem 
to misgive him as to what he had done. It was 
the evening before his wedding day, and he had 
been helping Jan to arrange his bachelor hut, and 
now they had gone to the beach to fetch home the 
nets that had lain out all day to dry on the warm 
shingle. A brown pile of them lay at Jan's feet ; 
he stood looking out to sea, and the water where 
he had fought for Zeph's life was calm and still. 
Suddenly Zeph flung his arm boy-fashion across 
Jan's shoulders. 

" I don't half like it," Zeph said, " for you to be 
the one to turn out and leave me settled in. It 
most minds one of the tales they tell of the cuckoo 
bird, for 'twas your nest after all — and, Jan " 

"Well?" Jan turned his head, and the good 
honest eyes were lit by his smile. 

"Are you sure it's not Joan herself I've took 
from you, as well as the house? I know well 
enough if you'd took the chance for yourself, you'd 
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have won — but you give me the chance, and I*d 
fain be sure as you're not vexed at it now." 

For a moment Jan was perfectly silent ; he had 
turned his eyes to the sea again, and then he shook 
his broad shoulders impatiently, the old moody 
frown darkened his brow, and he spoke. 

"I ain't no patience!" he said; "because you 
wanted Joan for yourself, do you fancy every other 
man must needs have wished for her too ? Heave 
the nets, lad, and come along home." 

The sacrifice was complete, and to my thinking 
the two really heroic things Jan Kemp did in his 
life were a certain letter he wrote and that cross 
answer to Zeph on the eve of his marriage. 

"All right! No need to cut up rough about 
it," laughed Zeph ; " what a fellow you are, Jan ! " 
And then there was nothing for it but for Zeph to 
relieve his glad heart with a burst of one of his 
old songs. The folks who heard him said one to 
another — 

"Hark! there's Zeph; he do be blithe, to be 
sure." 

"Had need to be, and him to be wedded to- 
morrow." 

" Ay, a home of his own now, and a good thing 
that is." 

The orphan lad who had grown up amongst 
them, well married and happy ! How glad they all 
were ! The whole village felt it had done well by 
Zeph. 

Jan Kemp never married. He was a sort of 
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uncle to Joan's children, Zeph's partner, and the 
best friend of them both. Through their after lives 
it was pretty much as in their early days — Zeph 
and Joan together, and Jan seeing after the two of 
them. He it was who carried Joan's first boy 
down to the creek and taught him to patter about 
in the mud, and he it was who took more care of 
the children than even their own father did, so that 
Joan was always at ease about them. 

Once quite lately Zeph said to his wife — 
" No one ever did so much for me as old Jan 
did. He give me everything, and at one time was 
ready to give me his life ; " for Zeph, though he 
said little of it — that being the way of the fisher- 
folk — ^had never forgotten how he owed his safety 
to Jan. 

If Joan knew that for Zeph's sake his friend 
had laid down something that was more to him 
than life, she never said so. And perhaps she 
never had known it, perhaps she had always loved 
best this bright, careless, handsome lad who be- 
came her husband. Certainly she loves him well 
now ; they are all very happy, Jan not the least 
so. Indeed, Jan being Jan, it may well be doubted 
whether he would have been half as happy with 
the wish of his own heart fulfilled, but with Zeph, 
at the outset of life, ruined by the wild, reckless 
ways from which a woman's hand saved him. 
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" I CAN wait." 

It was a patient voice that spoke — not with the 
hopeless patience of the poor, who, having waited 
all their lives for the good time so long in coming, 
wait still, because there is nothing else to be done, 
and they have no choice in the matter : the quiet 
tone was full of contentment. A woman, who had 
been rudely pushing past, paused, and actually 
made an awkward apology as this young girl, instead 
of pushing in her turn, stood aside, only saying, 
with a half-smile, those three words, 

" I can wait." 

"And I can't, then! The little 'uns at home 
won't get their bit and sup till I'm back again, and 
it's little enough I shall have to take to 'em — 
old harpy!" The woman shook her clenched fist 
angrily, and uttered the last words with so startling 
a change of manner, that any one unused to the 
ways of these people might have been alarmed. 

Either the girl she addressed was used to them, 
or was quick-witted enough to see at once that 
neither the angry gesture nor the term of endear- 
ment were meant for her, but for a fonn dimly seen 

o 
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iu the background, a form that moved amongst 
sickening heaps of fusty-smelling clothes, and ap- 
peared to have arrayed itself in the foulest and 
dingiest of all its stock on hand. To put your 
head for one moment within that door, and then 
turn again to the street, full of unsavoury odours 
though it was, was to turn towards a heaven of 
light and of fresh air. 

The place was a rag and bone shop. Signs of 
the trade carried on there were visible in the one 
grimy window looking on to the street ; but that 
the business had a genteeler side to it was manifest 
by a mass of cast-off clothing that hung in the 
doorway, and gave promise of further supplies in 
the unwholesome back precincts of the shop ; also 
by the announcement over the door that gentlemen's 
and ladies' wardrobes might here be disposed of 
upon the most favourable terms, an announcement 
that was true enough ; the terms were favourable — 
to the purchaser. 

The "lady" now hastening to avail herself of 
the opportunity thus afforded her, appeared to have 
been so greatly attracted by it as to have "left off" 
the best part of her wardrobe for the purpose, for 
the scanty skirt of the tattered gown she wore 
betrayed too plainly the absence of any other 
garment beneath its flimsy folds. To see her stand 
there chaffering over her poor bargain, clamouring 
for yet another hal^enny or two, doing her utmost 
to conceal the thinness of a child's jacket, or the 
big tear in her own — and only — flannel-petticoat. 
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to note how unwilling she was to have these articles 
held out in the light near the entrance, but sought 
the darkest comer of the filthy den, while the fresh 
spring breeze, blowing down the street and pene- 
trating even there, so that it stirred the mass of 
rags hanging on the wall, sent a shiver through 
her ill-clad frame, — ^to see all this, and to remember 
^^the little 'uns at home," was to recall in some 
strange way words spoken long ago, but which 
have echoed through all the ages since, "I was 
naked, and ye clothed me not." 

It may have been some such thought that called 
up the tender pity shining momentarily in the eyes 
of the watcher on the threshold, a girl neatly 
dressed, and having the unmistakable air of some 
respectable servant-maid. One might have mar- 
velled what errand it could possibly be that had 
brought her to such a place as this. The touched 
look, however, that had passed across her thought- 
ful countenance gave way, almost instantly, to an 
amused smile, for, to tell the truth, she was forcibly 
reminded of another shop that had of late become 
familiar to her, — a shop displaying precisely this 
same announcement with regard to ladies' ward- 
robes, but situated in a wider thoroughfare and a 
more fashionable locality. It may even have been 
that this young woman recalled just then a cer- 
tain smart boudoir, littered with gorgeous raiment 
scarcely worn or soiled, and a woman seated in the 
midst, and wearing on her face something of the 
same greedy, eager look as this woman standing 
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" What then, my dear ? Give it a name. Say 
it's a dress or two, say it's an odd end of lace, a 
bonnet, or suchlike article. Give it a name with- 
out fear, lovey — ^you're come to the right place." 

" Or the wrong place ! I see what you mean now." 

That answer produced quite a convulsion amongst 
the rags, and a general subsidence of the mountain, 
for the woman beat it down with her hands, planted 
her elbows on the mass, and glared angrily at this 
visitor whose errand had been so completely mistaken. 
Was it not only natural to have made sure that a 
woman-servant — and as such she had at once set 
down this stranger — could have come to such a 
place as this with no motive save that of opening 
negotiations for a traffic in broken meats, or even 
in stray articles from her lady's wardrobe— at any 
rate a traffic that would prove profitable to both 
parties who should engage in it ? 

" If you think you've come to the wrong place, 
the way's free to go out of it again," she said. 

The girl seemed to hesitate. The sunshine was 
bright now in the street outside, she was growing 
accustomed to the confined atmosphere .of the shop, 
and just opposite, in an upper window over a second- 
rate eating-house, there bloomed a tuft of snowdrops 
in a broken flower-pot. As her eye fell on this 
little bit of spring, she took courage to open the 
business that had really brought her there. At 
hearing what it was, amazement was depicted on 
the grimy face surmounting the foul heap upon the 
counter. 
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" Our first-floor front ! Lor' ! out of place, eh ? " 
with a sharp glance of mingled curiosity and dis- 
trust* 

The girl said she had been in service, but was 
now looking for an apartment for herself and a 
sister, and seeing a notice in the upper window of 
this house, had looked in to ask the terms, feeling 
sure, she went on, in her gentle, sensible voice, that 
the terms would not be high in this situation. 

They were not high, though when she had named 
them, and noticed the sigh of relief her victim gave, 
the mistress of the house could have bitten out her 
tongue in her rage against herself for not having 
made them higher, or so she stated later to a friend 
of hers, in language too forcible to be repeated here. 

" You've a reference, of course — ^that or a week in 
advance ; that's what is usual, young woman." 

" But I can do neither : I thought here, in a place 
like this — ^the poor should be good to the poor — I 
thought maybe you'd trust me for a week. I get 
my living by my needle ; and I've heard of a job, if 
only I had a place to do it in, that would more than 
pay a week's lodging here, and open the way to 
other work — which I shall lose, you see, if I give 
this up." 

The woman allowed her to finish her little speech, 
then, for all answer, turned contemptuously to her 
sorting, only nodding her head viciously in the 
direction of the door, thus giving her visitor to 
understand that the interview was at an end. 

"You won't, then?" Very sweetly spoken, and 
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with hardly a trace of disappointment in the tone. 
" Why, my clothes are worth more than you ask for 
one week, and yon know you can keep them and 
pay yourself if I fail you. That's the law, I think." 

"There's some sense in what you say now," 
replied the woman, suddenly coming out fix>m 
behind the counter, and laying a dirty hand npon 
the neat cloth jacket of the girl, who drew back 
with involuntary horror of the touch. "I'm not 
one to drive a hard bargain, which folks must live, 
if it is on rags and bones, and ladies' wardrobes 
is disposed of here as you might have seen with 
your own eyes writ up over the door. To do you 
a kindness, though I lose by it, and that I shall do, 
I'll take the jacket in place of one week's rent; 
and you never made a better bargain in all your 
bom days, nor never will. Let's have it oflT, lovey, 
and the thing done with, and your mind free and 
easy." 

Shrinking not more from the touch of that 
grasping, clawlike hand, than from the fawning 
epithet bestowed upon her once again, now that 
there seemed once again a hope of making some- 
thing out of her, the girl removed her jacket, and 
stood hesitating with it in her hand. Since the 
rent of the room was to be half-a-crown (and that a 
shilling more than had ever been asked for it 
before), and since the cloth jacket was new and 
good, and would certainly be sold for far more than 
she was to be allowed for it, the goodness of the 
bargain did not strike her at first sight. 
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"Could yon lend me half-a-crown on it?" she 
asked timidly ; " I could redeem it before the week 
was out." 

The woman indignantly demanded to be told 
whether this was a pawnbroker's establishment? 
If so, only have the goodness to be so kind as to let 
her know, which she was not aware of it herself, or 
that she had a pawnbroker's licence. Business was 
done honest and straightforward here. Ladies left 
their wardrobes, or such portions of them as they 
saw fit to leave, and what was sold, why sold it was, 
and passed into other hands to do the best with 
possible, — and that bad enough in these hard times. 

The young woman seemed scarcely to listen to 
the flow of words. Her thoughts were occupied in a 
close calculation of ways and means. Time pressed, 
and the few coins in her purse would barely suffice 
to keep body and soul together till she had earned 
more money. It ended in her laying down the 
jacket with a sigh upon the dirty counter, and asking 
to be shown the room upstairs. 

A narrow room, not more than half the width of 
the shop below, a room the very walls of which were 
thick with dirt, and the window choked with dirt, 
and the pent-up atmosphere giving a horrible impres- 
sion that one breathed dirt. The first thing to be 
done was to throw the window wide open ; the next 
to borrow a pail of water and a scrubbing-brush. 
It would look very diflferent once thoroughly cleaned 
down, the girl said, adding that a cleaning job was 
one she had never disliked. 
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^' Dirt seems like sin ; to get rid of it and have 
all pure, cheers the heart wonderfully." 

The woman, now on the point of returning to 
her lair below, paused to ejaculate — 

" Ho ! Methody, I suppose ; which it do account 
for the queer notions you made plain to me down- 
stairs." 

" You mean about kitchen stuff and cast-off 
clothes : well, yes ; I'm honest," answered the girl 
quietly. 

The mistress of the house, although she could 
not forbear a snort of indignation, made no other 
remark, for it was decidedly convenient that this 
young woman, whether from methodistical notions 
or any others, meant to clean out the room herself 
in place of having it done for her, as an incoming 
lodger had every right to expect. Later, when she 
passed through the shop, its occupant, who had all 
day been sorting rags, driving hard bargains with 
ladies coming to sell or to purchase, making her sly 
suggestions which some among those who came and 
went were quick to respond to, asked the name of 
her new inmate. It was no affair of hers, she 
owned, so long as rent continued to be paid in 
advance, but, as a matter of curiosity, what might 
be the name ? 

The girl had no objection to give her name ; it 
was Elizabeth Stevens. She said her things should 
be sent in by-and-by, and she would be back before 
night ; meantime, she had far to go for the work 
of which she had spoken ; and having said this 
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she hnrried out into the street, and walked rapidly 
away. 

Though beginning then to lengthen, the days 
in early spring are short, yet, hurried though she 
was, Elizabeth Stevens found time to stand still 
once for several minutes, and that in a spot one 
would hardly have expected to have attractions for 
a person of her appearance. It was before she had 
left the rag and bone shop more than a couple of 
streets' length behind her, and while still in the 
same neighbourhood. Here, close to this heavy 
door in the blank wall rising grimly amongst the 
houses, Elizabeth remained motionless, and as though 
lost in thought, till an impudent tradesman's boy, 
swinging past with a tray upon his shoulder, 
whistled shrill in her ear and startled her. She 
went on again then more rapidly than before, 
never pausing till, some miles away, she reached a 
a respectable shop in a quiet street near the West 
End. It was a saddler's shop, a small place, but 
neat, and trim, and orderly, and with many little 
signs about it of being in its own small way a 
flourishing concern, and of doing a steady business. 
A sallow-faced man of middle age was at work 
there upon some harness; as a shadow darkened 
the doorway, he raised his bent head and looked up. 

" Is it youi " he said. 

Elizabeth nodded : her eyes were fixed earnestly, 
entreatingly upon him, but she was either too much 
out of breath to speak, or some other reason kept 
her silent. 
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The man, whose knitted brows might have be- 
tokened either grief or habitual ill-temper, raised 
his hand with a strange gestnre, that was less a 
threat than as though he would ward off a blow 
aimed at himself. 

" I am alone ! " she cried out then, — " you don't 
think I'd come here unless I was alone ? you don't 
think I'd go against you, father ? " 

"Not go against me! What was it to throw 
up a good place and make a burden of yourself? 
What was it to bring shame on my good name and 
leave me here alone ? What do you call that but 
to go against me ? " 

In his anger he had risen, and came close up to 
her, clenching his hand over the tool he had been 
using. She half drew back, then smiled as though 
ashamed of her own fears, and touching him timidly 
on the arm, said she would be no burden, had no 
thought of being one, nor had come there to ask of 
him anything at all, save that she might hear him 
say just once before they parted, " God bless you; " 
for on the morrow she was to be alone no longer, 
and that being so would never disobey him by coming 
there again, — he might be sure of that. 

Seeing him somewhat softened by her looks and 
words, she ventured to ask whether she could have 
her bed and one or two other things that had been 
bought with her own money and left here; and 
when he answered roughly he had nothing to say to 
that, since the things she spoke of were her own, 
and none of his, she begged that the lad who worked 
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for him, and who, she knew, would, in all probability, 
return soon from whatever errand he was gone on, 
might bring her little property to ; but here he 
interrupted her with an oath— 

" Don't tell me where he is to bring them to ! 
I'll not have you tell me where! What was it I 
said to you a while ago ? I said, ' Choose, choose her 
or me ; ' and you chose. ' Choose my home, or the 
streets ; ' and you chose again. I'll not hear where 
you hide your head ; I'll not so much as know where 
you live, you and that thief." 

She gave a low sobbing exclamation, and laid her 
hand upon his mouth, and said a stranger should 
fetch the things, 

" It is a long way off, far from here." 

" The farther the better." 

With his own hands he now brought down a bed, 
a chair, and one or two articles of furniture which 
Elizabeth had sent home in happier days, and been 
so glad and proud to send them, to save him expense 
and trouble. He went in sullen silence backwards 
and forwards on this errand, making haste over it, 
as though anxious to have it over before the lad who 
worked for him should return, and unheeding the 
presence of his daughter or the offer of assistance 
she made from time to time, so that at last she stood 
aside, now and then lifting her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and waited till all her little property was on 
the pavement outside. That done, her father turned 
into the shop again, and once more bent over hia 
interrupted work* 
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The assemblage of household goods in the street 
attracted no attention — had it been likely to do so, 
the man Stevens would not have placed them there. 
Next door to the saddler's was a modest shop for 
the sale of second-hand fdmiture, and here, also, 
sundry chairs and a sofa were to be seen upon the 
pavement. The master of this shop, a young man 
whose costume and bearing sufficiently denoted that 
he turned his own hand to work and had no assistant, 
came forward as Elizabeth was left alone, and said 
gravely that he would see to the things being sent 
anywhere she wished. 

" It is all in the day's work for me, you know, 
and there are many who would be glad of the job." 

He spoke with a certain degree of familiarity, and 
without any previous greeting, yet with a gravity, 
even sternness, in his tone that made the girl sigh as 
she raised her eyes to his, and replied that it would 
be a great convenience to her if he would do as he 
suggested, for her time was short. 

" He takes it hard," remarked the young man, 
giving a glance towards the saddler's closed door ; 
"but you must make allowance for him; it comes 
hard to an honest man." 

She made an impatient gesture. 

" Who makes allowance for her ? " she said. 

"The world could not get on, things could not 
hang together, work it how you will, unless people 
knew whom to depend upon for honesty, unless 
honest people kept to themselves. There is only 
justice in that, Elizabeth : it must be so." 
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"Justice?" She repeated the word sadly. "I 
think there should be that for her too, Reuben — 
justice for those who do wrong as well as for honest 
folk. They who do wrong should be considered as 
well as others; perhaps God's justice is more like 
that, and not only for the steady who never go 
astray." 

" May be so ; indeed it is so, Elizabeth, since He 
leaves her you to befriend her. Where are these 
things to go to ? " 

The first words of this speech had called up a 
brilliant flush to the cheek of Elizabeth; but she 
answered quietly enough the question put to her, 
and noticing the way in which he raised his eye- 
brows at the answer, made haste to say — 

" It is because I can get work for her close by." 

" She is lucky." 

" It is exactly what makes you turn from her that 
brings her this," the girl went on, speaking eagerly, 
almost angrily, " exactly a little of the justice that 
is justice, and will hold out a chance to those who 
err. There is a laundry near where they take girls 
and women who have been in trouble, and let them 
live honest lives. The lady was very kind. She 
bid me not turn up my nose at such poor lodging as 
that neighbourhood offered, since it would keep her 
near her work. I took her advice, and hired the 
only room I could find that was at all decent. You 
will send the things there, Reuben, before night, 
won't you? and if — if father should want me, you 
will know where I am. You'll keep an eye on 
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father, I am snre of that, for the sake of old happy 
days that seem so far off now, and that never can 
come back again." 

" Never again, Elizabeth ? " He echoed her words 
as though questioning them. 

" Never, never any rnorej^' she said, with the flush 
risen in her cheek again, and her eyes avoiding 
his. 

She placed a shilling in his hand, to be given to 
whoever he engaged to do her errand for her, and 
repeating that she hoped the things would be sent 
in before night, for the room was bare now, hurried 
away without further leave-taking. The young 
man stood motionless for a moment or two after she 
left him, and contemplated the coin as it lay upon 
his outstretched palm; then, with something be- 
tween a smile and a sigh, dropped it into his pocket, 
and, after moving Elizabeth's ftimiture close up to 
his own, turned into the shop. 

A few minutes later the girl had reached her 
destination, the house where she had formerly lived 
in service being but a short way off. Her welcome 
was not wanting. The young ladies were only too 
glad to hear Elizabeth had called, and too willing to 
supply her with the work she sought for. A wed- 
ding was imminent. Elizabeth might have as much 
of the plain work as she could possibly undertake, 
and though she felt bound to state to what a poor 
place she must carry it, no objection was made to 
that. They knew her, and trusted her ; any room 
she occupied was sure to be neat and clean, and 
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nothing else signified. It was only a pity she should 
have left at all. 

" You were wrong, as I told you at the time," her 
former mistress began, from her comfortable seat by 
the fireside in the pretty room Elizabeth knew so 
well ; " you will find your mistake. There was no 
occasion at all for you to leave us." 

Elizabeth murmured that she had been sorry she 
could not see it so, since her sister would not have 
been allowed to come to the house. 

" Of course she would not have been allowed to 
come. That is but justice ; and you are unjust to 
yourself to throw away your own prospects in life 
for the sake of being with her. She could have been 
cared for — ^there is a society that looks after such 
people. I am not saying she should have no chance 
given her, I am only saying there is such a thing as 
justice. I consider, and your young ladies consider, 
that you have been unjust to us as well as to 
yourself." 

Again Elizabeth thought, though she did not 

venture to say so, what a strange thing it was that 

justice was only for the respectable and well-to-do, 

and again she hoped in her heart that Heaven's 

justice might be something more than that. To her 

it seemed simply just as well as merciful that the 

one who stood safe and sheltered, and had a good 

name still, should use it to shield and help an erring 

sister ; simply just and nothing more, that any one 

who repented should have a chance given them. 

And she believed in her heart that Lucy did repent. 

P 
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However, she stood qnite silent while her mistress 
spoke at great length, working herself np as she 
went on into positive anger against Elizabeth, whom 
it had been very inconvenient to lose. At last one 
of the girls interposed, saying laughing that they 
had no right to scold Elizabeth now, since she was 
their maid no longer ; and could she do an errand 
for them this evening? No one made such good 
bargains with Madame Ducie as Elizabeth always 
did, and really, as papa would not hear of an increased 
allowance, this young lady hardly knew how to make 
both ends meet. Late as it was Elizabeth must 
needs go up to the girls' room and ransack the ward- 
robes for anything it was possible to part with, and 
then go off to Madame Ducie — more familiarly known 
amongst her intimate acquaintance as Mrs. Duke — 
and bring back such money as could be wrung out 
of her. Elizabeth certainly had some queer thoughts 
of her own jacket, and of the rag and bone shop, as 
she went on this errand. There was a light in her 
eyes, and an odd suppressed merriment about the 
comers of her mouth, that made her young lady 
exclaim, 

" What are you thinking of? You have some of 
those thoughts of yours you used to speak about ! " 

Elizabeth answered, that thoughts were good com- 
pany, and that she was remembering her new home, 
where people also came to sell cast-off clothes, only 
very different clothes to those purchased by Madame 
Ducie, and with a sudden softening in her good 
brown eyes told of the poor woman whose little ones 
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at home waited for bit and sup till the hard bargain 
was completed. She was far from intending any 
reproach to the kind girls, who had always been 
friendly with her, but, whether she meant it or not, 
her words had brought a blush to the cheek of the 
young lady, who left the money lying on the table 
where Elizabeth had put it down. 

" What would you do, then, if you were us, and 
had more things than you could wear out ? " asked 
the girl, half vexed ; " we must have things, you 
know." 

" Oh yes ; and that gives one chance of clothing 
the naked." 

Elizabeth's eyes had in them a look her young 
ladies knew of old, and her voice had taken in the 
last words a tender tone familiar to those who 
listened, but the answer was hasty enough. 

"For pity's sake, howi You might as well say 
your plain work had anything to do with that, as 
say our half- worn dresses have ! " 

" If they have not^ Miss Edie, dear, I'm afraid 
there's something wrong, and I don't see how it can 
be any way right for you to buy new dresses while 
your own are fit to wear, or to have two where one 
will do." 

" You are dreaming ! Of course we must buy new 
dresses, and if we did not, how would the people who 
make them earn their living ? " 

" It is just that that gives you such a great oppor- 
tunity. It goes all through. Miss Edie, concerns 
our daily lives ; and what a comfort that is ! You 
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see you can choose stuffs, and colours, that will be 
useful afterwards to others who can't buy things for 
themselves. In the place I came from to-day, it did 
strike me that eveii there the poor things sold helped 
to clothe the naked, for one poor creature buys what 
another sells : only, it makes one's heart ache, for it 
cannot be right they should be clothed in rags which 
those who part with need so much. It made me 
remember, * I was naked, and ye clothed me not! " 

" People sell their smart things for charity, some- 
times," said the elder girl, who had not yet spoken. 
" Is that what you mean ? " 

"Do they ever think who buys them?" said 
Elizabeth, quickly, a flush staining her cheek; 
" those smart things, I mean, that come so cheap." 

" It seems, then, that we cannot do right any way : 
it is all a puzzle." 

"I've often thought it would be a puzzle. Miss 
Edie, if we had always to go out into the highways 
and byways to do these things 'unto Him;' that 
would make it as though the words only concerned 
some ; but as it is, we can all do them in our homes, 
in our own appointed way of living. It's not hard 
to see where it lies with regard to you young ladies 
and your many dresses ; — ^but perhaps I have spoke 
too bold, only you asked me ; you've made me speak 
up before now and tell my thoughts." 

That was true ; such conversations had often taken 
place between these three, the maid and the two 
girls, who, when Elizabeth was gone, said as they 
had said before, "She's a good creature, but how 
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she does cant ! " and then perhaps forgot the whole 
matter, or perhaps dwelt on it in their hearts. Who 
knows ? Who dare judge, or who can estimate the 
influences, small and great, that mould the lives of 
their fellow-creatures ? 

When Elizabeth reached once more the humble 
lodging she had taken, it was a surprise to be 
received with a civility and cordiality that had 
before been wanting in the estimable Mrs. Mox. 
The things, she said, were upstairs, the young man 
and herself had arranged them to the best advantage, 
and the room looked quite homelike. Elizabeth 
gathered that it was Beuben himself who had 
brought her goods, and that he had impressed Mrs. 
Mox favourably. Upstairs a bunch of flowers stood 
in water on the little table, and near them, in the 
fest-failing light, Elizabeth saw lying the shilling 
she had given Beuben. She looked at it for some 
minutes without taking it up, and when she did so, 
instead of adding it to the few coins her slender 
purse contained, she placed it carefully in a comer 
of her workbox. She would not spend that shilling 
save in time of absolute need, should such a time 
come. 

Eiiowing that on the morrow she would be obliged 
to waste several precious hours of daylight, it was 
late before Elizabeth went to rest. The noises in 
the street below died away, although in that neigh- 
bourhood noise went on almost uninterruptedly 
until the hour before dawn, always the quietest, 
and in some quarters the only quiet hour in great 
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cities; and still Elizabeth sat patiently at work, 
only now and then lifting her tired head to glance 
at the flowers that seemed to keep her company, or 
to look round the un&miliar room with a sigh, and 
say to herself — 

"I hope she will be content here! I pray she 
may learn to be good and happy here ! " 

In the days that followed, the life began which 
she had pictured to herself, not touching it with any 
brighter colours than she had known it must wear, 
hoping 80 Utile from it, that, as the slow days passed, 
they brought no disappointment, no heavier burden 
than she was ready and willing to take up. All day 
long she sat at her sewing, in the room where the 
musiy smell from the shop below penetrated, do 
what she would to keep it airy and fresh. Every 
evening she was ready to welcome home this hand- 
some, sullen girl, who came and went with never a 
word of thanks for her sister, but with much grum- 
bling and complaint over her own hard lot, flinging 
herself down pettishly upon the bed, and crying out 
what a life it was, and what a neighbourhood to 
live in, and what a dog-hole of a place ! 

Of that other place she had lately left, and at the 
door of which, when she left it, Elizabeth was stand- 
ing, ready to shield her from the staring idlers 
round, ready to kiss her, and slip an arm in hers, 
and walk away with her, talking the while of how 
spring-like the days began to feel, and of the muffin 
she had bought for tea, — of that place Lucy never 
spoke, nor of her father, nor of old days at all. If 
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her sister ventured on a word, she bade her hold her 
tongne, said she would not be talked to, that she 
had enough of that from them at the laundry — those 
ladies that thought themselves such a sight above 
her. A strong, rough girl — she had been kitchen- 
maid— she did her work now thoroughly in a dogged, 
sullen way, so thoroughly and so much more than 
her fair share of it, that the matron herself spoke to 
her, and said there was no occasion for her to tire 
herself out like that. It was on this that Elizabeth 
built her hopes of her, this that she thought better 
than any words. Lucy was sorry. What better 
proof could she possibly give than thus doing what 
was demanded of her ? " Of course," Elizabeth, in 
her tender pity, said to herself, " of course, she is too 
shamefaced, too hurt, poor soul, to speak even to me. 
I can wait," 

Often, in those spring days, her eyes sought the 
snowdrops opposita How long had the bulb lain 
in the dark earth, hidden, before the first blade 
showed ? But God had seen it growing down there 
in the dark. If He took so long to make a snow- 
drop, surely, Elizabeth thought, she might have 
patience till the springing of the good seed in Lucy's 
heart. When the girl turned her sullen face away, 
and a red flush burned on her cheek, it was to 
Elizabeth as though the ground was stirred, and the 
tender green shoots would soon come forth. If Lucy 
was ashamed, was not that shame the herald of 
repentance ? 

They were half-sisters, and there were but a few 
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years between them ; both had been little more than 
children at the death of their father's second wife. 
Elizabeth had gone to service first, but Lucy was not 
long at home after her. The girl had perhaps never 
been qnite honest. A childish trick of pilfering had 
early awakened her sister's fears, and in Lucy's first 
place, odds and ends of ribbon, artificial flowers, and 
such trifles had an unaccountable trick of disappear- 
ing. The handsome child coveted smart clothes. 
By-and-by she was sent home in disgrace, and for 
a year or two her father kept her with him. Then 
another place was found for her. They hoped the 
trouble was over. She was older now ; trifles would 
not have the same temptation for her. 

But in this new place things had gone &om bad 
to worse. A robbery was committed upon the pre- 
mises ; some of the servants, amongst them Lucy, 
were concerned in it, and part of the plunder found 
in their possession. Her father had no thought of 
screening the girl from justice. He professed him- 
self sternly willing that she should sufier for her sin. 
When her term of imprisonment should be over, he 
was satisfied that some chance would be open to her 
to lead an honest life. It was Elizabeth who through 
the prison chaplain had been in communication with 
certain charitable people connected with the Pri- 
soners' Aid Society. Had Elizabeth not come for- 
ward, Stevens himself might have done so, but his 
indignation knew no bounds when he found his elder 
daughter intended to live with her sister, keep a 
home for her, in fact "countenance" this sin an^ 
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this disgrace that Lucy had brought upon an honest 
name. For his own part he would not see her again. 
He had always been a respectable man, and had 
brought up his girls according to his lights. Now, 
he washed his hands of Lucy, and as for Elizabeth, 
she must choose between father and sister. 

She did choose, and chose moreover without 
hesitation between her sister and her own worldly 
interests. Finding that, from the high opinion 
entertained of her by her employers, she was free to 
keep her situation, although Lucy's conviction was 
known to the family, yet that she must never expect 
to have any intercourse with her so long as she 
remained in her place (and to the justice of that 
decision Elizabeth bowed), she gave warning. 

Her mistress condescended to a little argument : 
Elizabeth was a valuable servant, and would be a 
loss. The lady pointed out to her that it was only 
right respectable people should keep quite clear of 
dishonest ones, that — of course after being satisfied 
that the poor creatures were looked after in one way 
or another — to have nothing personally to do with 
them till they had retrieved their good name was, 
even in the case of members of one's own family, 
simply justice. 

Elizabeth sighed, and said she could not seem to 
see it so. She knew, of course, it would not do to 
bring one who was dishonest amongst her fellow- 
servants, but for herself, she could not see that it 
would be just to cast off her sister : she could not 
see room for choice at all in the matter, 
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" Pray, what is your idea of justice, may I ask ? " 
said her mistress. 

" I thought," faltered Elizabeth,—" is it not to 
do unto others as ye would they should do unto 
you?" 

For a moment her mistress was quite silent ; then 
she remarked coldly that Elizabeth was confusing 
two separate things. If she was so wrong-headed, 
she must of course go her own way ; but die would 
repent it. 

If she repented she never said so ; not even when 
Lucy took to complaining that Reuben never came 
near them, and saying that men who were independ- 
ent and had no families need not be so particular, 
and this life was as dull as ditch-water, and she had 
looked to seeing Elizabeth married by now. 

Elizabeth coloured, and her hand shook so much 
she could scarcely steady it sufficiently to thread her 
needle, but yet she hailed the first mention of any 
former friend's name, and hoped Lucy might be 
won to talk a little. On Sundays the sisters went 
together to the nearest church, and after service 
Elizabeth would persuade the other to walk with her. 
She took her away into the parks, anywhere she 
could think of that would be a pleasant change, and 
where there were beautiful flowers, and the leaves 
on the trees, and the blossoms on the lilacs were 
coming out. This proceeding, and the anxiety her 
lodger showed to find pleasant things to do and 
pleasant places to visit, astonished Mrs. Mox. Eliza- 
beth then, in spite of the sweet hymns she sang as 
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she sat alone at work, could not be " a Methody " 
after all, or she would think only of her sister's con- 
version, not of amusements for her. It had not 
been long before the inMnediate neighbours of the 
two girls knew that one of them had been in trouble ; 
not that that made much difference in any one's 
estimation of them, certainly not in Mrs. Mox's. 
And yet there was a difference, which Elizabeth 
blushed to see. Mrs. Mox was no longer ashamed 
of the charwomen, who came and went on errands 
that might not have borne looking into very strictly. 
Why should she be ashamed of them before the 
sisters, when Lucy was a thief herself? When 
Elizabeth passed through the shop, there was no 
longer any pretence with regard to the business of 
these women, or any hiding away of their bundles. 
And this young woman, who had been so high when 
a little matter of business was named to herself, 
could not be religious after all, or she would scarcely 
think so much of a day's pleasuring. 

The pleasuring, whatever Mrs. Mox might have 
thought of that view of the case, was part of 
Elizabeth's religion. It seemed to her that if a 
heavenly Father made the sun to shine on the just 
and on the unjust, perhaps He meant all alike to 
rejoice in it; that perhaps Heaven's justice did not 
provide only for the enjoyment of those who had 
done no wrong, — if any such there be, — but that the 
beauties of nature were for erring children also, and 
might do them good. So she patiently sought out 
such innocent pleasures as she could procure for 
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Lucy, who continued sullen, ungracious, unthankftil. 
Elizabeth waited patiently. 

Once, on her way to take home the work entrusted 
to her, she met Reuben in the streets. She heard 
from him that her father was well ; Reuben and he 
walked together to chapel of a Sunday, as they 
always had done, — how plainly Elizabeth seemed to 
see that chapel as the young man spoke of it ! she 
could almost hear the familiar tones of the preacher's 
voice, — ^but Stevens never mentioned his girls. He 
seemed "hard like," Reuben said. The greeting 
between the two, once such good friends, was con- 
strained. Elizabeth felt a sore pain at her heart, 
and was tempted to count the cost of what she had 
done, but coming home took comfort in looking at 
the shilling still lying unspent in her workbox. 

The year dragged on. Summer came, hot and 
stifling in the narrow thoroughfare, and Lucy 
grumbled, though Elizabeth did not, at the discom- 
fort of their poor lodging. But who could tell what 
thoughts the girl really had — who save the One that 
alone reads all hearts? And in the autumn Lucy 
made a friend for herself, a friend who did for her 
what her sister had failed to do — softened her. No 
purer or more unselfish thanksgiving went up to 
heaven than was ofiered by Elizabeth when she saw 
a little child succeed where she with all her self- 
sacrifice had failed. 

There was, some doors oflT, the shop of a retail coal 
merchant, who, despite that high-sounding title 
above his door, never seemed to have coals upon the 
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premises, seemed indeed to have little else save 
children in his empty shop. Of children there were 
enough and to spare. So many little mouths to fill, 
and bodies to clothe ! In the dim perspective beyond 
the shop might generally be seen, through the ever- 
open door, the figure of the mother — a sickly woman, 
sitting hopeless, her head on her hand, and apparently 
able to do little for the tribe about her, save keep an 
eye upon them. A dirty, unkempt, neglected tribe 
enough, all but one, and she lame. Elizabeth had 
noticed this lame child now and then, an innocent, 
daisy-faced little creature, always as neat and fresh 
as a spring flower, and lo;king amongst her squalid 
surroundings as much out of place as the snowdrops 
had done in the upper window — her presence there, 
the sweet, pure little face, being, if you came to think 
of it, as great a miracle, and no greater, than the 
presence of the flowers themselves. With her small 
crutches beneath her arms, she was often to be seen 
standing at the open door, now chatting gaily to the 
careworn father, now "minding" the unruly tribe 
that had overflowed on to the street and were noisily 
at play. However it might fare with the others who 
were healthy and blessed with the use of all their 
limbs, this one stricken lamb was evidently well 
cared for. Elizabeth's work kept her closely at 
home; it was only now and then she passed the 
child, and as the autumn evenings began to draw in, 
the little thing ceased to be there as she went by. 

About this time a new fear dawned for Elizabeth. 
Lucy began to stay out later than usual, and to be 
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more and more uncertain in her time of coming 
home. It did not do to question her; the merest 
word was resented, and Elizabeth was always on her 
guard against assuming any semblance of authority 
over her sister, in whose manner, moreover, there 
was now something more gentle and amiable than 
had yet appeared, so that but for this unexplained 
absence from home the good Elizabeth would have felt 
more hopeful, and happier than she had yet done. 

One bitter afternoon, when the lamps were already 
lit, and Elizabeth was hurrying home in hopes of 
arriving there before Lucy, she paused as she passed 
the coal merchant's bare-looking shop, and found 
herself unable to resist giving him a cheerful greet- 
ing. The poor man looked so thoroughly unlucky ; 
as though nothing went well with him. 

" It's a hard world," he said, " and a bitter autumn. 
Yes; trade slack, as you see for yourself," with a 
despairing gesture towards the empty shop ; " how 
should it be anything but slack, with so many mouths 
to fill ? That's the way of things. The more want- 
ing, the less you get. A hard world." 

Elizabeth asked after the lame child : it must be 
trying weather for her. The father brightened 
visibly. 

" She don't want for nothing, not my little Letty 
don't. We contrive to do well by her, and she 
makes friends — always did." 

" She seemed not strong," said Elizabeth. 

"Nor she ain't strong," answered the man, a 
cloud passing across his brow ; " is it in reason that 
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she should be? The doctor, he says she'll never 
pull through the winter ; but mind you, he said the 
same last year, and the year before that, and here 
she be! He doesn't watch her as we watch her. 
We keep her indoors mostly, from now on till the 
warm weather comes again. Dull? no, not she. 
Her friends come and see her; she's a new friend 
this autumn, one as she has taken to wonderful. A 
young woman it is. She's with her now: seldom 
misses an evening ; brings her little things to eat ; 
now it will be a bun, now a bunch of raisins, there's 
no knowing what it won't be. And sings to her, 
the young woman do, and amuses of her wonderful. 
She's been *in trouble,' I'm free to confess that it 
is so, and she ain't made no secret of it neither. 
But there ! many a one that has made a false step 
is not as good as she be. This is a sad neighbour- 
hood. I'd move if I could — and if we was to pick 
and choose our acquaintance too particular we'd 
never be on speaking terms with no one. She'll do 
my little Letty no harm, that young woman won't." 

Elizabeth's heart beat fast at this discovery ; she 
felt sure it must be Lucy, and hastened to take her 
leave, for fear the girl should fancy herself spied on. 
The man thought her hurry to be gone accounted 
for by his information that his child's friend was 
not honest, and set Elizabeth down as " stuck-up," 
and priding herself upon her own respectability. 
Thus do we all misjudge each other ! 

When she had gone a few yards Elizabeth lingered, 
keeping a close watch upon the little shop. Her 
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doubts mnst be set at rest. It was not long before 
Lucy came out, and soon overtook her sister, but 
Elizabeth would not speak until the other did, and 
it was long before that happened. 

It did happen at last, though Lucy was never 
very communicative about her little friend ; but in 
the bitter winter she spoke of Letty, and told how 
she'd passed her every day of her life, and always 
had a smile and a word or two, till the little thing 
had seemed to look out for her coming, and be so 
glad to see her always, so that by the time the cold 
weather came on they were quite friends, and Lucy 
went to 'see her in her own home. But the child 
was ill, and too thinly clad — ^here Lucy broke off in 
her tale. Elizabeth was ready for her. At spare 
moments she had already contrived to fashion sundry 
warm garments, which she now gave to her sister, 
telling her, which was true, that they had been 
made over from old things given to her by her 
young ladies. It was not necessary to add that she 
had begged for them for this express purpose. 

Elizabeth, who in that poor room over the vile den 
of the rag and bone seller had many beautiful and 
gentle thoughts to keep her company, marvelled to see 
how the little creature to whom Lucy ministered was 
doing her more real good than any friend who strove 
to minister to her. The girl grew softer. Now and 
then she would bestow a rough kiss upon her sister 
when the two met at night after the work of the day 
was over. And yet Lucy never breathed a word 
to show she appreciated the sacrifice Elizabeth had 
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made. Lucy honestly thought it " only right " that 
sisters should stand by one another, and not a state 
of things necessitating thanks on her part. As 
Elizabeth also considered what she had done, and 
was still doing, to be " only right," she looked for 
no words from Lucy, and needed no thanks. The 
reward Elizabeth sought was precisely that which 
came to her, Lucy's amendment. 

" Lor' now, to see what that child thinks of me ! " 
she said one day. Lucy was not so refined in her 
speech or in any of her ways as her sister : a kitchen 
servant is often rougher than an " upstairs servant," 
even when both are members of one family. " Letty 
thinks a heap of me— wie .' " said Lucy ; " it makes 
one wish to be better than one need be, which I 
never was yet." 

"But which you will be," answered Elizabeth, 
knowing very well what it was the girl meant, 
queerly as she expressed it. 

" Shut up then ! You know I can't stand preach- 
ing, and I'm free to confess if you'd been one to 
preach you'd not have kept me long here." 

As the winter wore on, all Lucy's spare time was 
passed with her little friend ; all Lucy's spare pence, 
and they were few, were spent on her. Many a 
long dull hour did Elizabeth pass, or hours that 
would have been dull if they had not been filled with 
thought and prayer for her sister and for the little 
sufierer ; for the hard and cruel winter was to do its 
work this time — Letty could not live through it. 

Q 
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Before tlfe snowdrops came 'again, the little lame 
girl had passed away. Lacy came home one after- 
noon crying violently. The next day she went 
doggedly to her work as usual, only Elizabeth could 
never forget that in the night, when the light was 
out, and they two alone, Lupy had clung to her 
sobbing, and had said — 

" Never you be feared for me no more — ^wherever 
it is Letty-8 been taken, I be bound to go there too, 
and to do that I'll keep straight." 

^' QoA helping you/' said Elizabeth, softly. 

*f God helping me," echoed Lucy ; *^ tell father I'll 
not trouble him to ask his pardon; but he'll have 
nq caU to be ashamed of me ever again." 

The next day she seemed much as she always had 
done. The moment of confidence was over. But her 
ix^dustry had stood her in good stead; very soon 
after Lett/s death Lucy was recommended to a 
place. It was a quiet place in the country, wit^i 
people who, knowing her antecedents, were will- 
ing to tjy her. They never had cause to repent 
doing so. She kept her place, in her old hard 
way tqld Elizabeth she ^as ^^ bound to keep it," 
since there were not too many of the same sort, 
and no fear of her finding another should she lose 
that. 

4^^ now Elizabeth's task was over. She had no 
difficulty in finding a good sitr^ation; her late 
employers were glad to give her the character she 
deserved and after she had been some months in her 
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new place she veiitttred to call and see hht father. 
She found him still, as Reuben would have said, 
"hard like^" but she was not refused admittance, 
and by degrees fell into her old habit of going to him 
on all her holidays and on her Sundays out. He 
never asked after his other child, but Elizabeth was 
wise enough to let hiift know indirectly that Lucy 
was going on steadily. 

In thb Ddurse of time Reuben asked Elizabeth to 
fulfil her old promisie and become his wife; He was 
silrprided she should hesitate, and that he should 
find her So hard to persuade, and df course he 
could not know of the shilling with a hole drillied 
in it, that Elizabeth wore on a ribbon round her 
neck. 

" Is it because I was hard on Lucy ? " the young 
man asked one day. " Ton should make allowances, 
Elizabeth. It hurt me to see you dragged down. 
If I had not cared for you as I do, if I had not cared 
for you all yorir life, it would not have hurt me half 
so mtich tb see you cast in your lot with on6 not 
worthy to belong to you." 

" It was only right," said Bliizabeth. 

"Ah, but think a bit how few do that, dear? 
Seems to me I've kiiown folks here and there who 
would go but of their way to be righteous bver- 
muchj blit mighty few on the Idok-out to do ^ only 
right,' so that it staggers a inan to nieet with one 
such." 

Elizabeth was smiling now. It was more than 
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two years since she had placed in his hand that coin 
now lying warm beneath her dress, and against which 
her heart was beating in a way that could Benben 
but have felt it might have raised his hopes. And 
Reuben had remained single for her sake. To per- 
sons like Elizabeth, it is harder to see that it may 
be only right to take the gift of happiness fix)m 
Heaven, than it is to see when it is right to take up 
the cross; but it may be presumed Elizabeth did 
come to see clearly where her duty lay, in this matter, 
for Reuben and she live now next door to the 
saddler. They all attend the same chapel, and 
when, a few Sundays ago, a young woman came 
up and joined the party, shared Elizabeth's hymn- 
book, and, as they all walked home, remarked 
with a blush, "I hope you have your health, 
father," Stevens merely nodded assent, and from 
that day Lucy came home now and then, and was 
welcome always. 

Elizabeth was fond of telling how the little lame 
girl had touched Lucy's heart and brought her home, 
a tender expression Elizabeth generally made use of 
in cases where her father and Reuben would have 
spoken of " conversion." She held it a pure Provi- 
dence, that the steps of the sisters had been guided 
to that miserable neighbourhood, nor did she forget 
the poor coal merchant, his sickly wife, and tribe of 
little ones. It was in her power to do them many a 
little kindness ; but the man still speaks of her as 
** stuck up," and, when he discovered the relationship, 
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held her scarcely worthy to be the sister of his 
dead child's fnend ; indeed, he has been known to 
instance the two as proving how a poor soul who has 
been in trouble may yet have a warmer heart than 
one of your respectable people who have never 
tripped. 



THE END. 
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suggests will make that readine profitable to both young and old, and we are glad 
to recommend it to our readers? — yohn Bull. 

'An excellent and useful book: the gena::^ tofhe is thoughtful, devout, and 
moderate.' — Church Bells. 

* An admirable work, not too theologically drv. Such a book was needed. . , . 
shows the result of deep thought, and can hardly fail to be of service to highly* 
cultured readers.' — Clergyman's Mofratine. 

CHRISTIAN TREASURE-TROVE : 

An Account of the Recent Discoveries of Ancient Manuscripts 
containing the Epistle of St. Clement of Rome to the Corinthians. 
With a Description of the Epistle itself, and of its bearing upon Romish Error 
and Evangelical Truth, Square fcap. Svo. paper cover, \s. 

* A dear and accurate account of these interesting documents.' — Church Bells. 

* The author gives an interesting analysis of the Epistle, and some fine examples 
of its style and evangelical tone.' — Christian Observer, 

THE CHOICE. Five Lectures on Confirmation. 

Third Edition. xSmo. cloth, is. 

* This excellent little book; these lectures are all gooA.*'~Record. 

BE VAN {FRANCES)-^ 

SERVICE OP SONG IN THE HOUSE OF THE LORD. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 3*. 6d. 
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BIRTHDA Y BOOKS— (7.) 

ALICE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Selected from the 'Life of Princess Alice,' Her Majesty's 'Journals of Life in 

the Highlands,] * Prince Consort's Life,' &c. 

Ro}^ 32mo. with Portrait and Illustration of Memorial Cross. Cloth, 2j. 6</. 

THE TRIPLET OF LIFE. 

A Book of Records for Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 

With suitable passages for each. 

Selected by M. F. P. DUNBAR, Compiler of ' The Shakespeare Birthday Book.' 

Square i8mo. cloth extra, 3^ . td, 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Edited by MARY F. P. DUNBAR. 87th Thousand. 

I. DRAWING-ROOM EDITION. 

With 1 3 full-page Photographs, from Pictures, by arrangement with Mr. Graves, after 



FaED, I COWPER, 

Maclise, I West. 



Brooks, I Xbslie, 

Newton, | Reynolds, 

Cloth elegant, xor. td. ; roan, X3f. dd, ; morocco, 17^. td. ; calf, &c. 2». to \is, 

2. POCKET EDITION. Royal 32mo. 

Cloth gilt, If. 6^. ; roan, zr. 6</., 3;. td. ; calf, morocco, russia, 55. to 15J. 

POCKET EDITION, with 14 Photographs as above. 

Cloth elegant, ts, ; roan, morocco, calf, and russia, ^s, 6d. to 43^. 



THE SOUL'S INQUIRIES ANSWERED 

IN WORDS OP SCRIPTURE. (A Bible Birthday Book.) 

Arranged by G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L. 3xst Thousand. 

I. DRAWING-ROOM EDITION. Small crown 8vo. 

With 13 full-page Photographs, from Pictures, by arrangement with Mr.GRAVES, after 



ArY ScHEFFBR, I MiLLAIS, 

Morris, | Lb Jeune, 



DoBSON, I Herbert, 

Lauder, | Mucke. 



Cloth elegant, lor. 6d. ; roan, 13*. 6d. ; morocco, 17*. 6d, ; calf, &c. 21*. to 4a*. 

2. POCKET EDITION. Royal 32mo. . - ^ 

Cloth extra, 2*. 6d. ; roan, 3«., 4'* ; morocco, calf, russia, sc, w. to 21*. 

3. EDITION FOR DISTRIBUTION. Square 24mo. 
Without blank Diary. Limp, &/. ; cloth, i*. 6d. ; roan, 2j. 6d, 



THE POETICAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Edited by the COUNTESS OF PORTSMOUTH. 9th Thousand. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth elegant, lor. 6d. 

Royal 32mo. limp cl. or. ; . gilt, ar . 6d, ; roan, 3*., 4J. ; morocco, russia, &c. 6*. to ai*. 

* A very dainty little book. . . . Worked out with great taste and skill.' 

' spectator, 

THE SCOTT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Giving one Verse and one Prose Quotation for each day. 

Edited by CHARLOTTE H. DICKEN. 8th Thousand. 

Royal 32mo. cloth limp, 2*. j gilt, 2*. 6d. ; roan, 3*., 4*. j morocco^ calf, russia, ts. to 21*. 



THE COMIC BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Edited by W. F. MARCH-PHILLIPPS. Second Edition. 

Royal 32mo. Cloth limp, 2f. ; gilt leaves, as.6d.; 

Roan, limp, 3*.; bevelled, 4*. ; morocco, calf, and russia, 6s. to 21*. 



Works Publis/udby Messrs, Hatchard^ 



BIBBY (E„ Author of * Thoughts in Verse,' &>€.]— 

INVALIDS ABROAD. 

Hints on Timvelling, Nuxsing, and Cooking. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, as. 6d. 

* We have no doubt that this small book will be acceptable to many; invalids who 
travel in search of health. It deserves the attention of those for whom it is intended, 
the sick and those who wait upon them, or have the care of them.'— ^«Mr«. 

BLACK WELL (DR, EUZABETM)-^ 

THE MORAL EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG 
In Relation to Sex, under Medical and Social Aspects. 
Fourth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2f. 

' Wise and useful.' — Literary Churchman. 

* Ought to be in the hands of all well-educated fathers and mothers. We desuie 
to ofier the authoress our most hearty thanks for her wise and earnest words, 
pleading^ as they do, with all the force of thorough knowledge and long experience, 
for keeping the body in chastity.' — Church Bells, 

BLACKWOOD (LADY ALICIA)— 

A NARRATIVE OP PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 

DURING THB CRIMEAN WAR. 

Crown 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, ^s. 6d, 

'In now publishing her experiences and recollections of that time. Lady 
Blackwood^ has retold, with additional interest, a tale which can never lose its 
lessons or its power. Her book is as readable now as it would have been if pub- 
lished twenty years zoo.*— Queen. 

* This b a plain and unanected narrative of the adventures and privations of a 
highly refined and educated lady during her brave enterprise of accompanying her 
husband through all the perils incidental to the sojourn of an army in an enemy's 
countiy.^ ^ Her ladyship's description df the trying time of the cholera, and the 
neverjtailing help afforded by Miss Nightingale, render the work a most valuable 
addition to the history of the Crimean expedition. The book is written with much 
light humour, as well as with serious and earnest h^Wng.'—^aurt Journal. 

BOURDILLON (RE V. FRANCIS, Author of ' Bedside Readings: 6*<r.)— (4.) 
A LAMP AND A LIGHT. 

Fcap. 8v6. 2r. 

* Short and pithy expositions on well-known texts.' — Ecclesiastical Gazette. 

THE PANOPLY; or, the Whole Armour of God. 

A Practical Exposition of Ephesians, vi. zo-ao. Fcap. 8vo. ar . 

' Well calculated to assist the believer, especially when young in the faith, in his 
Christian course. The whole book is excellent.' — Record. 

SHORT SERMONS FOR FAMILY READING, xst Series. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, v. 6d. 

* Well approved for the purpose for which they are intended.*— /<»An Bull, 

* Plain and pointed.' — Churchman. • 

' Plain and simple in language, and while their tone is thoroughly orthodox, are 
broad and kindly m spirit.'— Scotsman. 

* Thoroughly practical in character, sound in doctrine, and attractive in style, 
these sermons deserve to be duly naA,'—Rock. 

SHORT SERMONS FOR FAMILY READING, and Series. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, si. 6d. 

' In addition to the sine quA ncn of soundness and doctrine^ they possess the 
excellence of simplidty of thought and style, and of direct practical application of 
' God's truth to daily life.'— Je«rw/. 

'.Amply fulfil the promise of their title : they are short, and specially suited to 
family reading ; simple, earnest, affectionate.'— /<»A« BuU, 
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BR ABLE Y [RE V, C. , of Southgate)-' 

FAITHFUL TEACHING. A Volume of Sennons. 

With Memoir by the Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo. jf . &/. 

BRENDA (AutJwrof* Nothing to Nobody: 'Fr<^sUHl€ Brother,' ^c,)— (4.) 

OLD ENGLAND'S STORY. 

In Little Words for Little Children. Square crown 8vo. 3«. ^d. 
Illustrated by Sydney Hall and other artists. 

' Well written, and free from the sentimentalism which infects so many (^ the 
historical books provided f(Mr the young.' — Qtieen^ 

* A useful work for the nursery schoolroom.' — Graphic. 

FYNIES FLOWER. 

Small crown 8vo. cloth, with 3 lUustratipns by H. R. Robertson, u. 

* Written with the same earnest pietv which characterises^ the well-known works 
of the authoress of " Nothin^^ to Nobody;" when we have said that it is (^uite equal 
to its predecessors we have eiven the little book a sufficient recommendation.' 

JtOm Bull. 

ESPECIALLY THOSE. 

With 3 Illustrations. Small crown 8vo. xs, 

' A very touching little story. Will help to turn, for many, a fonn into a reality.* 

Guardian, 

WITHOUT A REFERENCE. 

Small crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 3^. &/. 

' One of the most cleveriy constructed and toachingly told stories we have ever 
met with.' — Rrtnew. 

BROCK {The late MRS. HENRY F., of Doneaster, Edited hy)-- 

SLEEP IN JESUS, AND BLESSING IN SORROW. 

Second Edition, revised, with Photo-Frontispiece and Memorial Notice. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, y. 6d, ; limp, 31.^ 

' It is, in a word, the Book of the Sorrowful.' — Rev. Dr, JVinsiow. 

* Full of sympathy, always directing the sufferer to the loving-kindness of the Lord.' 

Christiaft. 

BROWNE (GENERAL CHARLES A.)— 

A BRIEF SKETCH OF. Accompanied by 

Personal Reminiscences of Christian Life in India half a century ago. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, zr. 6d. 

CAMPBELL (T. M. A. £.)— 

NOTES ON THE ISLAND OF CORSICA. 

With Frontispiece by Edward Lbar. Fcap. 8vo. dothi ax. &/. 
An Edition is also published in French. 

' Gives a pleasant description of a country which Englishmen seldom visit.' 

Review. 

CARLISLE [Late DEAN OF). By the Very Rev. FRANCIS CLOSE, D.D.— 
EIGHTY SKETCHES OF SERMONS. 

Second Edition. Square 8vo. cloth, 5^. td. 

CARTER (W. S., B.A., CurateofSt. Paul's, Paddington)^ 

SERMONS ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

Crow'n 8vo. 
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CAUSTON (MRS, R. KNIGHT)— 
CLAUDIUS: a Tale. 

Crown 8vo. cloth degant, 6f . 

A remarkably dever and well-written classical story. Throughout the author 
displays a perfect knowledge of the ^period of which she treats, and much poetical 
feeling and dramatic power. Certainly since " FabioU " there has been nothing 
better than this story. There are certain scenes in the book quite equal to any of 
Bulwer-Lytton's or Wiseman's classical stories, and greater praise cannot be 
lavished on it.' — Morning Post, 

* The story is told with singular skill. The records of the time have evidently 
been studied to good purpose, so that a graphic piaure is presented.' 

Pictorial IVorlii. 

CHURCH RECORDS 

Of Church, Preacher, Text, &c. for the Sundays and Saints* Days 
of the Christian Year. x8mo. cloth, i^. 

CLERE (MRS,)— (4.) 

BETHLEHEM'S THREE MOTHERS. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3^. 6</. 

' Very touching. ... A very good book for parochial libraries.* — John Bull. 

KATHERINE GORDON. 

Fcap. Svo. cloth antique, ar. 6d. 

* A natural and instructive tale of home life for girls.'— yt?^ Bull, 

THE APOSTLES OF JESUS. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Bvo. cloth, y- ^• 

'A simple book, ^^t beautiful ; the story of each of the Apostles is thrown into 
a narrative, and the idea thus conceived is well executed.'— CAristian Observer. 

THE LATTER DAYS OF JtJDAH AND HER FALL. 

Fcap. Svo. with Frontispiece, cloth antique, y. 

' This valuable publication supplies most instructive reading for young people.' 

Christian Observer, 

CLOWES (ANNA, Selected and Arranged by)— 

SONGS IN THE NIGHT; 
Or, Hymns of Hope and Trust for Weary Watchers. 

New Edition. Large crown Svo. large type, cloth, is. 6d, ; paper, zx. 

* A useful collection of sacred poetry, with an admixture of original pieces not 
unworthy of eminent aL\i.ihoT^vp,*-— Clergyman's Magazine. 

* Will prove a welcome companion to many of those who are afflicted.' — Record, 

COMMON PRAYER-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

Arranged as read in Churches. With Texts and Proverbs, and Illustrated with 
Photographs. 24mo. in various bindings, from af. dd. to ms, 

CONFIRMATION TRACTS, &*c.— 

CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION CARD. 

Printed in Silver and Black, with Cross. 
IS, 6d, per dozen ; los. per zoo, post free. 

A, L, M,— 

THOUGHTS ON CONFIRMATION. 

7th Thousand. Fcap. Svo. a^f. 

THOUGHTS ON THE HOLY COMMUNION. 

Z7th Thousand. Fcap. Svo. id. 
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CONFIRMATION TRACTS, ^c.—Continued. 
BAYLEY [REV. SIR EMI LI US)— 

THE CHOICE. Five Lectures on Confirmation. 

lliird Edition. xSmo. cloth, is. 
CULLEN [REV, JOHN)— 

CONFIRMATION; its Nature and ObUgations. 

x6mo. paper, 4^/.; cloth, 6d, 

FIDEUS— 

HOLY COMMUNION. Invitation and Simple Preparation. 

13th Edition. x6nio. sewed, od, ; cloth, 44/. Better Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 9*/. 

QUIT YOU LIKE MEN. 

For Young Men after their Confirmation. Price id, ; xodT. per dozen. 

THINE FOR EVER. 

For Girls after their Confirmation. Price id, ; xo^. per dozen. 

GILL [REV, THOMAS HOWARD)— 

CONFIRMATION. 

A Simple Introduction to the Rite, in the Form of an Allegory. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. sewed, 3^. 

THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

* What it is ' and ' Why I should go to it.' 
Fcap. 8vo. sewed, yi, 

OXENDEN [BISHOP)— 

BAPTISM ; or, What is the Good of being Christened .' 

xath Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. sewed, id. ; 25 for is. 4^/. post free. 

BAPTISM SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 

1 8th Thousand. Large type, cloth, is. ; cheap edition, paper, 6d, 

BAPTISM OF ADULTS. 

x8mo. sewed, price id, 

CONFIRMATION ; or, Are You Ready to Serve Christ .' 
597th Thousand. i8mo. doth, 6d. ; sewed, 3^/., or ar. 6d. per dozen post fi-ee. 

COUNSELS TO THE CONFIRMED; 
Or, Now is the Time to Serve Christ. 

A Sequel to above. X3th Thousand. i8mo. limp cloth, xi. 

THE EARNEST COMMUNICANT. 

Red Rubric Edition, cloth, ax. ; roan, 3;. ; morocco or calf, 4X. to axf. 
Common Edition, 508th Thousand. 32mo. is. ; roan, ax. ; morocco or calf, 3;. 

THE LORD'S SUPPER SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 

78th Thousand. x8mo. large type, cloth, is. ; cheap edition, paper, 6d, 

THE LORD'S SUPPER ; or, Who are the Welcome Guests T 

69th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. sewed, id. ; 25 for is. 4//. post free. 
HOARE [CANON)— 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE LORD'S SUPPER, 

As taught by the Church of England. Fcap. 8vo. sewed, 6d, 

' THE OLD, OLD STORY [By the Author 0/)— 

CONFIRMATION : or, Thoughts for a Solemn Hour. 

X4th Edition. 48mo. \d. 

A2 
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CONFIRMATION TRACTS, ^e.—ConHnued. 

WHITLOCK {REV, G, S., Af.A,)— 

GUIDE TO THE HOLY COMMUNION ; 
Or, The Communion Office considered Historically and Devotionally. 
With Questions and a Glossary. z6mo. cloth, is. 6d. ; paper cover, is. 

WRIGHTSON {REV, IV. G.)— 
CONDENSED CONFIRMATION ADDRESSES. 

z6mo. cloth, xs. 

CUiXEN {REV, ?.)— 

LIFE AFTER DEATH, AND THE THINGS TO COME. 

With Memoir of Miss F. E. B. by the Rev. W. H. M. H. Aitkbn. 
Square fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3^ . 6d. 

* In doctrine sound, in argument convincing, and in appeal powerful.' 

Christiati Observer. 

DISSELHOFF {JULIUS), Director— 

KAISERSWERTH. 

The Deaconess Institution of Rhenish Westphalia, 
Its Origin and Fields of Labour. 8vo. in wrapper, is. 6d. 

DOBBS {MAJOR-GENERAL R, 5.)— 

REMINISCENCES OF LIFE IN MYSORE, 

SOUTH AFRICA, AND BURMAH. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 4X. 6d, 

DOUDNEY {SARAH), Author of ' Michaelmas Daisy,' 6*r.— 
ANNA CAVAYE ; or. The Ugly Princess. 

Crown Bvo. with Frontispiece, 5^. 

* One of the very best of Miss Doudney's stories, and the most original withal. 
Miss Doudney is one of the most pleasant writers for youth, and we heartily con- 
gratulate her upon the success of * Anna Cavaye." '—Court Joumai. 

* Gracefully written,*-— Z/Z^fwry World, 

DUKE {EDWARD, M.A.)— 

£fENEATH THE SURFACE; 
Or, Physical Truths, especially Geological, 
Sho^vn to be latent in many parts of the Holy Scriptures. 
Small crown Bvo. s88 pages, cloth, sr. 

'A praiseworthy attempt to show the consistency between the lanpiajre of 
Scripture and the conclusions of Geology, and other physical discoveries. The 
other statements are made in a very clear and simple manner. They deserve careful 
consideration, and, if duly weighed, will^ not unlikely go far to reassure many who 
may have be«i disquieted by discrepancies more apparent than real.' — Record, 

DUNBAR {LADY)— 

OUR LAMBS IN THE FOLD ABOVE. 

Second Edition. Square i8mo. cloth, as. 6d. 

FIDELIS— 

HOLY COMMUNION. Invitation and Simple Preparation. 

X3th Edition. 76mo. sewed, ad. ; cloth, 4^/. Better Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 9^. 

QUIT YOU LIKE MEN. 

For Young Men after their Confirmation. Price xd, ; \od, per docen. 

THINE FOR EVER. 

For Girls after their Confirmation. Price id. ; xod. per dozen. 

THIRTY SHORT ADDRESSES 

For Family Prayers or Cottage Meetings. Crown 8vo. as, 6d, 
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£. M. C. {By)— (5.) 

EMBROIDERY AND ART 

In crown 8to. packet, price ai. 6iL 

Borders. 

Bedroom Decorations. 
Colouring. 
Church Work. 
Crewel Work. 
Hints. 

Materials for working upon. 
„ working with. 



NEEDLE-WORK DESIGNS. 

Outline Work. 

Patterns. 

Short History of Embroidery. 

The Stitch. 

Transferring the Designs. 

Working upon Velvet. 

Explanation of Designs at the end. 



THE LADY'S CREWEL EMBROIDERY-BOOK, ist Series. 
With Book of Directions for Wools and Working, and Twelve Floral Designs for tracing. 
6th Thousand. Price 2^ . Cd. 



Arctotis 


. . Mantlepiece. 


Nemophila 


Blotter. 


Daffodil . . 


. . Chair Back. 


Cistuf 


Perambulator Apron 


Clematis 


. . Chair. 


Morning Glory . . 


Cushion. 


Dahlia .. 


. . Banner. 


Cornflower 


Chair Back. 


Peach .. 


.. Tea Cloth. 


Roses 


Curtain. 


Cherry .. 


. . Tea Cosey. 


If 


»» 



THE LADY'S CREWEL EMBROIDERY-BOOK. 2nd Series. 

With Book of Directions, &c., and Twdve Floral Designs. 3rd Thousand. 
Price as. 6d, 



Flax 


Tennis Costume. 


Hops and Daisies . . 


Panel. 


Tobacco Flower 


Coat. 


Crown Imperial . . 


Chair Seat. 


Myrtle . . 


Parasol. 


Violets 


Tennis Apron. 


Cowslip .. 


Table Qoth. 


If •• •• 


Pocket. 


Pomegranates .. 


Border. 


Cyclamen .. 


Toilet Cover. 


Poppies 


Evening Dress. 


Lilies 


Panel. 



MOTHER'S KNITTER. 

Containing Patterns of Things for Little Children. x6mo. cloth, is. ; paper cover, 6d, 

THE LADY'S WORK SERIES. 

Containing Patterns and Receipts of Useful and Ornamental Work. 
With Illustrations. Square x8mo. paper, xs. each. 

Knitting. ist Series. ayth Thousand. 80 Patterns. 

Knitting. 2nd Series. 23rd Thousand. 48 Patterns. 

Knitting. 3rd Series. 21st Thousand. 46 Patterns. 

Knitting. . 4th Series. xoth Thousand. 42 Patterns. 

The four Knitting-Books in One Volume^ cloth^ gilt edgesy 41. 6d. 

Crochet. ist Series. Z7th Thousand. 38 Patterns. 

Crochet. 2nd Series. zoth Thousand; 44 Patterns. 

Crochet. 3rd Series. 7th Thousand. 21 Patterns. 

Crochet. 4th Series. loth Thousand. 43 Patterns. 

The Four Crocket-Books in One Voiume^ cloth, gilt edges^ 4*. 6</. 

Work. isi Series. 3rd Thousand. 84 Patterns. 

Work. 2nd Series. 3rd Thousand. 45 Patterns. 

Netting. ist Series. 4th Thousand. 36 Patterns. 

Knitting Teacher's Assistant. 53rd Thousand. 
Sewed, M. For National Schools. With Special Scale of Stockings and Socks. 

Teacher's Assistant in Needlework. 
For National Schools, &c. 24th Thousand. Sewed, &/. 

Over 200,000 copies of the above works have been sold. 
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El'ERY GIRLS MAGAZINE, 

A Secular Monthly Magaxine for Girls. 

Edited by Alicia Amy Lbith. 

Monthly^ price 6d. ; annual subscription, including postage, 6r. ; or half-annual, 

•y. 6d.'t in either case payable in advance. 

I*he First Number of tne New Volume appeared on October i. 

Specimen Copy, J^ce 6</., post free, on application. 

Serial Stories by Katherine S. Macquoid and the Author of ' The Atelier du Lys,' &c. 

With Illustrations by C. J. Staniland, Gordon Browne, Miss Ethel King, &c. 

FORSTER {MISS F, E, ARNOLD-)-^ 

HERALDS OF THE CROSS; 

Or, the Fulfilling of the Command. 

Chapters on Mission Work. Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5f. 
Large-paper Edition, fully Illustrated, small 4to. cloth, xor. 6d. 

^ ' Told in a beautifully simple style, sure to interest children, for whom the book 
is intended.' — Graphic. 

* Emphatically a successful book, and cannot fail, we should think, to become a 
general favourite in Christian families interested in missionary work ; and we do 
not think anything so good of its kind has been published for thirty years.' 

Church Missionary Intelligenctrm 
FOSTER {JOSEPH)-- 

OUR NOBLE AND GENTLE FAMILIES OF ROYAL 
DESCENTS. 

Large 4to. 540 pages, 900 Chart Pedigrees, doth elegant, 3/. ^f. 

* A monument of most patient research and accurate compilati<»i.' — Times. 

' A very splendid library book, and one of the most perfect of the sort ever 
brought oat.' —Standard. 

FRIENDL Y LEA VES— 

A Magazine for Working Girls. The Organ of the G. F. S. 

1877 Volume, illustrated. Imperial i6mo. cloth, %s. 

1878 Volume, illustrated. Enbuged. 4to. cloth, ar. ftd. ; boards, ar. 
1880 Volume, illustrated. 4to. cl6th, af. dd. 

x88x Volume, illustrated. 4to. cloth, %s. 6d. 

1882 Volume, illustrated. 4to. cloth, ar. 6d, 

1883 Volume, illustrated. 4to. cloth, ar. 6d. 

1884 Volume, illustrated. 4to. cloth, ax. 6d, 

1876 and 1879 Volvunes out (Sprint. 
Also published Monthly t 34/^. id.; orpost/ree, in advance ^ price is.6d. per ann, 

FRIENDL Y WORK— 

A New and Additional Magazine of the Girls* Friendly Society. 

Suitable for the Elder Members and Others* 

Containing Reports of the Society's Works at Home and Abroad.^ A Serial Story. 
Miscellaneous Papers. Music. Correspondence. Prize Competitions, &c. 
Price id. Monthly ; post free, i\d. Annual Subscription, is. od. post free. 
Volume for 1884, 4to. as, 

FR/ENDLY WORR' SERIES— 

ELEVEN LETTERS FROM THE EAST TO MY 
BIBLB.CLASS. 

By Cordelia J. Hawkslsy. Crown 8vo. doth, is. ; sewed, gd. 

THE CARE AND NURSING OF CHILDREN IN 
HEALTH AND IN SICKNESS. 

By Margaret Lonsdale. Crown 8vo. cloth, is. ; sewed, gd. 

FROM CROWN TO CROWN.* 

A Tale of the Early Church. By the Author of ' The Martyrs of Visne and Lyons. 
Small crown 8vo. Illustrated, as. 6d. 
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F/^Y [CAROLINE)-- (2.) 

CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. 

Fifteenth Edition, with a Preface by the Rev. A. M. W. Christopher, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xs. 6d. ; paper cover, u. 

Extract from Preface : — ' Some years ago I was requested to open at a 
Clerical and Lay Conference the discussion of the following question: "Is the 
Example of our Lord brought forward in a sufficiently^ systematic manner by 
Ministers of the Gospel?" When preparing for this discussion I asked three friends 
— Dr. Miller, now Vicar of Greenwicn ; the Rev. T. C. Goodhart, now Rector of 
Wetherden; and the Rev. S. R. Capel, Rector of Wareham — ^which they considered 
to be the best book on the Example of our Lord. Each^ one of the three, without 
knowing that the other two had been consulted, named in his reply the book now 
before the reader — Christ our Example^ by the late Caroline Fr>'.' 

CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE in his Intercourse with the World. 
A Chapter from the complete book. With Preface by Dk. Horatius Bonar. 
5th Thousand. 32mo. sewed, id, 

GIRDLESTONE (REV. CHARLES)-^ (3.) 

THE FAMILY COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY BIBLE. 

Second Revised and Cheaper Edition. 6 vols. imp. 8vo. large type, 10s. 6d. each ; 
or the set in 6 or 3 vols, cloth, 3/. 3^. ; half morocco, 5/. 5; . ; morocco, 7/. 7; . 

Vol, 1. Genesis to Deuteronomy, | Vol. IV. Isaiah to Malachi. 

„ II. Joshua to Esther. I „ V. Matthew to John. 

,, III. Job to Song of Solomon. | „ VI. Acts to Revelation, 

The onfy Family Commentary on the whole Bible. 
Prospectus^ giving Specimen of Type, Opinions of the Press, &^c. on application* 

THOUGHTS ON DYING DAILY. Crown 8vo. cloth, is, 

DEVOTIONS AND DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS 
IN PROSE AND VERSE. For Private Use. 
Fcip. 8vo. cloth. IS, 6d. 

GIRDLESTONE {REV. R, B.)— 

DIES IR^; 
The Final Judgment and Future Prospects of Mankind. 
Revised and Cheaper Edition, square fcap. 8vo. cloth, y. 6d, 

' The topics discussed are solemn and important beyond^ all others, and have 
been handled by the author in a very careful and reverent spirit.' 

Christian Observer, 

' . . . . Thoughtful and well weighed .... The writer carefully examines the 
Scripture meaning of all the expressions used on the subject.' — Guardiait. 

GLIMPSE (A) OF THE GREAT SECRET SOCIETY. 

Being an Exposure of the Jesuits' Policy.^ 
Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 340 pa^es, price 3^. 6d. 

'The statements put forward m this remarkable volume are of the most con- 
clusive character.' — Review, 

GOODE {REV. F.)— 

BETTER COVENANT PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED, 

from Heb. viii. 6, 10-ia ; with a Supplement on Philip, ii. X3, 13, and Notes. 
Sixth Edition. To which is added, a Sermon on Jer. xxxi. 31-34. Fcap. cloth, ss 

GRAY {MRS. HAMILTON)— (3.) 

EMPERORS OF ROME; AUGUSTUS TO CONSTANTINE. 

Being a Continuation of the ' History of Rome.* 
{Republic out <f Print.) i2mo. cloth, 6s. 

* One of the best histories of the Roman Empire for children and young people.' 

Atketueum. 
THE HISTORY OF ETRURIA. 

3 vols, post 8vo. cloth, 30«. Vol. i, r2S. VoL 3, zzr. Vol. 3, 6s. 
' Certain to afiord pleasure and profit to every reader.' — Athenosutn, 
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GRAY (MRS, HAMILTON)— Continued. (3.) 

TOUR TO THE SEPULCHRES OF ETRURIA IN 1839. 

I'liird Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, x/. is, 
' A most useful and interesting volume.' — Edinbttfrh Review. 

* Mrs. Gray has won an honourable place in the large assembly of female 
wntets*— Quarterly Review. 

GREGG [JOHN, D.D., Bishop of Cork, Clcyne, and Ross)— (4.) 

FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. Memorials of the Life of. 

By his Son, Robert Samuel Gregg, D.D., Bishop of Cork, &c. 
Crown 8vo. with Photo-Frontispiece, cloth, 6t. 

THE STORY OF STORIES, and other Sermons to Children. 

Preached in Trinity Church, Dublin. 

Edited by his Son, Robert Saml'el Gregg, D.D., Bishop of Cork, &c. 

Crown 8vo. doth, y. td. 

OBSERVATIONS ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 

Edited by his Son, Robert Samuel Gregg, D.D., Bishop of Cork, &c. 
i8mo. cloth, \s. 

THE LIFE OF FAITH. Being Sermons and Lectures. 

With Preface by his Son, Robert Samuel Gregg, D.D., Bishop of Cork, &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3;. ftd, 

GREY [HON. LADY)— 

BETTER NEVER THAN LATE, 

And other Stories for our Girls and their Parents.^ Fcap. Bvo. cloth, xs. 6d, 
' Some excellent lessons are very, pleasantly enforced in these pages.' — Rock. 

GRIFFITH [REV. THOMAS)— 

THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4*. 6d. 

* No commonplace production. Many of the thoughts are strikingly original ; 
the reasoning is everywhere close and cogent ; the illustrations are telling :^ the 
style is pithy and pungent ; and the spirit that of a manly and catholic evangelism.' 

THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5^. ^^ Homiiist. 

HALCYON AND ASPHODEL, and other Stories. 

By A. L. H. A. Small crown 8vo. Illustrated, 3^. 6d. 

HALLETT [CAROLINE M.)— 

LECTURES ON HEALTH. For Women's and Girls' Classes. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, js. 6d. ; paper cover, is. 

* Sound and sensible aclvice is here conveyed in short chapters. The subjects 
are treated in such a way as to interest as well as to instruct.' — Qrteeu, 

* Practical to the highest degree. We should like to make every man and woman 
in Queen Victoria's dominions read this shilling's worth of sound sense.' 

Sword and TroweL 
HA MIL TON [HARRIE T)— (2. ) 

THOUGHTS ON THE LORD'S PRAYER for Children. 
Demy i6mo. with Photographic Frontispiece, cloth, xs. 6d. 
* It is not easy to speak too highly of this charming little treatise.' — Records 

THE KING OF LOVE. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

HARRIS {JidISS L. P. MOHUN)— 

WHAT THE SWALLOWS TOLD ME. A Cornish Story, 

Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth elegant, 5*. 

' A well and pathetically told story, while there are not wanting touches both of 
power and humour.' — Morning Post. 

* Pretty and merry .... lively and amusing.' — Times. 

* The power of this story lies in its simplicity, without any elaborate plot : desti- 
tute of all^ attempts at word-painting, and pretending to no subtle analysis of 
character, it vindicates for its author a deep and true knowledge of human nature.* 

Edin^rgh Daily Review. 
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HA TCHA RD {AfRS. GOOD WIN)— (3. ) 

THOUGHTS ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

For Mothers' Meetings, &c. Square fcap. 8vo. af. 6</. 

'An admirable little book, thoroughly suited for the object in view. It is 
simple, telling, and affectionate in style, and sound, earnest, and devout in treat- 
ment. The poor women assembled in mothers' meetings are sure to appreciate it 
greatly, and it will be a great help in teaching them how to understand and to use 
the Lord's ft-ayer.' — Guardian. 

PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. x8mo. limp cloth, \s. 
' A pleasing little collection.' — Gtiaraian. 

* Seldom have we met with prayers more suitable for young children.'— J?CT'/Vn'. 

PRAYERS FOR MOTHERS' MEETINGS. 

i6mo. cloth, \s. ()d. ; paper cover, ix. 

' Short, simple, and earnest, they cannot fail to prove of great valae to those 
engaged in conducting such meetings.' — Rock^ 

HA WKSLBY {(CORDELIA J,)-^ 

G.F.S.: WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. stiff paper cover, 9</. 

' In a bright and pleasant fashion the author of this little volume gives a most 
interesting account of the Girls' Friendly Society and its doings. There are many 
who will be glad to have the information which is thus provided, especially as it is 
presented in so attractive a form.' — Rock, 

ELEVEN LETTERS FROM THE EAST TO MY BIBLE 
CLASS. Crown 8vo. cloth, xs. 

HINTS FOR A SERIES OF SIMPLE BIBLE LESSONS. 

Consecutive Bible Teaching. 

Dedicated to the Working Associates of the Girls' Friendly Society. 

z6mo. sewed, xs. ; cloth, \s. 6d. 

'Will be found very useful as helps to teacheis. The suggestions are all of a 
practical kind.' — Rock. 

HINTS TO COUNTRY BUMPKINS. 

By a Country Bumpkin. 8vo. paper coloured wrapper, is. 

HOLUNGS {MRS., Author of * Ethel Woodvilk')— 

THE CHRISTMAS HAMPER. Royal 32mo. is, i>d, 

* An amusing story.' — Aunt Judy* s MagoMine, 

HO A RE [Late MRS, E,, o/Tunbrid^e Wells)— 

THE CHRISTIAN MOTHER; 
Or, Notes for Mothers* Meetings. Second Edition. x8mo. cloth, is. 

* This choice little book— decidedly the best of its land.*— Record, 

HO A RE (Late MRS. S., of Hampstead)— 

HINTS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
EARLY EDUCATION AND NURSERY DISCIPLINE. 
Nineteenth and Cheap Edition. tBmo. cioth^ is. 6d. ; paper, xs, 

' Should be in the hands of all mothers and goveniesses.'*->Zrai/<V<' Treasury, 

HO ARE [REV, CANON)— (6.) 

SANCTIFICATION. 

Square fcap. 8vo. aj . 6d, 

REDEMPTION. 

Square fcap. 8vo. a-r. ^. 

Two excellent devotional works of strictly practical character.* 

Nationat Church. 
' Plain teaching in these two important themes is here offered, and cannot but 
prove verj' acceptable.'— i?^>^. 
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HO ARE (REV, CANON\—C<mtinued. (6.) 

PALESTINE AND RUSSIA. 

5th Thousand. x6mo. cloth, ii. &/. ; paper cover, is. 

ROME, TURKEY, AND JERUSALEM. 
x8th Thousand. z6mo. cloth, ix. &/. ; paper cover, zx. 

' Mr. Hoare ar^es on the broad, simple lines of prophecy, in a way which, to 
our mind, must bnng irresistible conviction.' — ClergymatCs Magazitte, 

INSPIRATION ; its Nature and Extent. 

New Edition, revised. z6mo. doth, xx. 6d, ; paper cover, ix. 

* Selects several important points of a wide subject, and treats them soundly.' 

Ckristiau Observer. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE LORD'S SUPPER, 
As Taught in thb Church of England. Fcap. 8vo. sewed, dd, 

HOMELY TALKS TO YOUNG MEN ON THE YOUNG 
MEN OF THE BIBLE. 

By the Author of 'Joined to an Idol.' 

With a Prefiwx by the Rev. Canon Westcott, D.D. 

Crown 8vo., 390 pages, cloth, jx. 6</. 

* An excellent book, and will be found useful for reading to Young Men's 




simple in diction, and direct in application.'— Record, 



HOLLAND (THOMAS AGAR)— 

DRYBURGH ABBEY AND OTHER POEMS. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo. fix. 

HOPE (LADY)— 

THROUGH THE GORSE. A ViUage Story. 

Fcap. 8vo. illustrated, sx. 

HOPKINS (ELLICE)— (8.) 

WORK IN BRIGHTON ; or, Woman's Mission to Women. 

With Additions, and Preface by Florbncb Nightingale. 
23rd Thousand. Square z6mo. sewed, 6d. 

I From^ nty own experience in long past years, I am quite sure that the way 
indicated in ^' Work in Brighton " is tne only true way ; and I would entreat the 
women of England to read the little book, and then judge, each for herself, in what 
way she can help a cause which, for the sake of home and family, has a claim on 
every woman. 1 bid the work " God speed " with all my heart, and soul, and 
strength.' — Florbncb Nightingalr. 

PREVENTIVE WORK; -or, the Care of Our Girls. 

Twelfth Eklition. Square x6mo. sewed, price 6d. 

* Miss Hopkins has rendered another important service to her generation by her 
practical and thrilling little book.' — Christian, 

VILLAGE MORALITY. 

A Letter addressed to Clergymen's Wives and Christian Workers. 
7 th Thousand. Crown 8vo. in wrapper, 6d. 

ON THE EARLY TRAINING OF GIRLS AND BOYS. 

An Appeal to Working Women. Especially intended for Mothers' Meetings. 
S5th lliousand. Crown 8vo. in wrapper, 2d, 
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HOPKINS {ELUCES-^CotUiHuid, (8.) 

GRAVE MORAL QUESTIONS. 

Addressed to the Men and Women of England. 

z4oth Thousand. z6ma rid. Fifty Copies at half price direct from pablisher. 

HOW TO START PREVENTIVE WORK. 

Hints on the Management of a Training Home and Free Registry Office on the 
Bristol Plan. 32mo. in wrapper, price 2^. 

NOTES ON PENITENTIARY WORK. 

Second Edition, with Plan. Crown 8vo. in wrapper, price fid. 

* To all who are interested in this momentous subject we recommend this little 
work, which, will be found to offer some very wise suggestions^ the fruit of large 
experience dictated by a broad love of souls.' — Literary Churchman, 

WHITE CROSS SERIES. Seepages 33 and 34. 

HUDSON {£. H.)-^ 

LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 

Her Life and Times. With an Introductory Sketch of Prussian History. 
PhotO'Frontispiece. Third and Cheap Edition^ 2 vols, crown Zvo, cloth, los, 6d. 

' From its fine domestic tone, and the nobility of its subject, it ought to become 
a common family and schooUbook in our country. No better present or prize>book 
could be named.' — British Quarterly Reinew, 

HULLAH {MARY £,)^ 

THE LION BATTALION, and other Stories. 

With an Illustration by Alice M. Chambers. Small crown 8vo. y, 6d. 

HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OP FAITH, 
AND LAYS OF THE BETTER LAND. 

Third Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. ; roan, 9s. ; morocco, &c. 12s. to 71s. 

JAMES (The late A. M.)^ 

THE COVENANT OF LOVE. 

Beinp: ^i ReadiiijE^s. A Manual of Devotion for the Sick and Suffering. 
New Cneap Edition, enlarged, i6mo. cloth, is. 6d. ; paper, is. 

* Gentle, soothing, and at the same time ardently religious, it supplies just the 
special groove of thought which is needed for the sick-room. ^Literary Churchman, 

THE SERVICE OF LOVE ; 
Or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life. 

New Edition. i8mo. doth, is. 6d. ; sewed, is. 

* A really good book, enforcing ministry for Christ in our daily lik.'—Guardian. 

KING {REV. JAMES, M.A.)— 

ANGLICAN HYMNOLOGY: 
Being an Account of the 335 Standard Hymns of the highest merit 
according to the verdict of the whole Anglican Church. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Just published. 

' A most interesting and suggestive book.' — Saturday Reviexv. 

' The Rev. James Kins has published a remarkable volume, entitled Anglican 
Hymnology, in the En^ish language there are about ac^coo hymns, composed 
by 1500 authors. Mr. King's account of the 325 hymns of highest merit, according 
to the verdict of the whole Anglican Church, drawn out from the mass^ by this 
ingenious method, is full of interest, and the amount of carefully collected inrorma- 
tion stored np^ in this volume will be amnreciated by every reader who finds the 
subject attractive.' — Illustrated London News, 

' Anelicau H^nnoloQf will delight all who are fond pf knowing sonicthiag 
ib^ut what they sing.'— / /<<r Graphic. 

A3 
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LIGHT AT EVENTIDE. 

Large.print Readings for the Sick and Aged, Fifth Edition. 
Square crown 8vo. aoth, i«. 6d, ; in packet, it, 

STRENGTH OP MY LIFE. 

Large-print Readings for the Sick and Aged. 
Square crown 8vo. cloth, x«. 6d.\ or in packet, is. 

' Will be a great comfort and help to the class for whom it is intended.' 
WE WOULD SEE JESUS. Christian World. 

Large*print Readings for the Sick and Aged. ^ 

Square crown 8vo. laive type, cloth, is. 6a. ; in packet, is. 

* Simple, btit ftill of Gospel truth, especially adapted to direct and comfort those 
for whom they are written.'— Owr Own Fireside. 

LANGBRIDGE (RE V. FREDERICK, Author of ' Gaslight Stories ')— (2. ) 
PEACOCK ALLEY; or, a Boy and a Girl against the World. 

Fcap. Bvo. Three Illustrations, cloth, 2f. 6d. 

* Has a healthy, moral tendency. '--Aftfy»/«^ Post. 

* Charmbgly told, containing numy clever and picturesque bits of description.* 

Edinburgh Daily Review. 

* A bright and charming story. We know of few modern books for healthy- minded 
boys and girls we would recommend in preference to this.' — IVestem Daily Mercury, 

MYSTERIOUSLY MISSING. 

The Strange Adventures of Two Little Pickles. 
Small crown 8vo. illustrated, price v.6d. ^ 

^ ' We have seldom read a more fascinating book. The whole episode is written 
with inimitable fun and spirit, and is never a moment unnatural. The book is, of 
its kind, pcrfecL'— /tfAi» Bull. 

* A delightful child's book. Certainly young and old may gain much amusement 
from Mr. Langbridge's clever story,'— Court Circular. 

L. M. H. [Editor of • Work and Leisure.^— (6.) 

A FEW WORDS to the MOTHERS of LITTLE CHILDREN. 

32nd Thous. z6mo. coloured wrapper, od. each ; 50 for distribution at half price. 

* A capital little manual ; may be read by mothers of all ranlc».' — School Guardian. 

A PEW WORDS TO SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 

x8th Thous. z6mo. coloured wrapper, 3</. each ; ^o for distribution at half price. 

* We hail with cordial welcome a short paper simply headed, " A Few Words to 
Schoolmistresses," which puts them on their guard against those evil communica- 
tions which may be infesting the intercourse of their scholars. The lines are drawn 
with a firm but delicate hand.' — The School Guardian. 

A PEW WORDS TO GIRLS AND BOYS ON THE 
CARE OP THEIR HEALTH IN MIND AND BODY. 
i2th Thous. z6mo. coloured wrapper, 2d. each ; 50 for distribution at half price. 

A FEW WORDS TO EMPLOYERS 
UPON QUESTIONS OP MORALITY. 

z6mo. coloured wrapper, 2</. each ; 50 for dbtribution at half price. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN'S YEAR-BOOK (published annually) 
And Directory of Institutions for the Benefit of Women and Children. 
Edited by L. M. H., Editor of * Work and I^eisurc' 
Thoroughly revised and corrected up to date. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, xs. 6d. ; paper cover, is. 

* Should be within the reach of evcr>'body interested in woman's work.' 

. . . Guardian. 

It IS a pity that the cxistetice of so valuable a book is not more widely known. 
There can be no doubt it would be an inestimable treasure to hundreds who are not 
at present aware of it.'— /tfA« Bull. 

WORK AND LEISURE: 

The Enriishwoman's Advertiser, Reporter, and Gazette, 
Published Monthly. Demy 8vo. 40 pp. Prices^. ' 

(AnniH^ Subscription, 3*. 6d. post free.) 
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LADIES' WORK : How to Sell it. Third Edition. 

By Zbta. Fcap. 8vo. xs. each, post free. 

' Most sensible and practical, which we have read with much pleasure, and 
which wc strongly recommend to ladies who, without quitting their own homes, are 
anxious to eke out their small incomes by finding a market for their fingerwork.'— 
Graphic. 

LEIGH, ALLESLEY HOUGHTON, POEMS BY. 

Square i8mo. cloth bevelled. 

LONSDALE {MARGARET)-- 

THE CARE AND NURSING OF CHILDREN IN 
HEALTH AND SICKNESS. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, qd, ; sewed, 6.^. 

MARR YA T {ROSALIND)— (3.) 

THE CHAIN OF GOLD. 

A Manual of Prayers for Working Lads. 
i6mo. paper cover, 6d. ; cloth, is. 

' A valuable little book.' — Literary Churchman. 

STEPS TO CHRISTIAN MANHOOD; 
Or, Daily Words for Our Boys. 

(Uniform with ' BMcndly Words for our Girls.') 

6th Thousand, with Additions. Fcap. 8vo. limp, \s. Cui. ; paper cover, is. 

' Thoughts and reflections for a lad, which are clear in style and manly in tone, 
and to these are added a prayer for ever>' day. We have rarely met with a book 
of devotions which is so good, and which, whilst really devout, is not over- 
strained. *—-/<»A;/ Bull. 

WIVES AND MOTHERS. 

Two Series. Cheaper Edition. Square fcap. 8vo. cloth, ax. 6d. each. 

^ ' Very practical reading for mothers' meetings. Divided into a wife's duties, 
trials, temptations, and helps, the writer has some cheerful words of good advice on 
each. — Guardian. 

* Admirably suited. The language is plain as the advice practical and sensible. 
We unreservedly recommend the hook.*— John Bull, 

MASON (CHARLOTTE M,)— 

THE FORTY SHIRES; 

Their History, Scenery, Arts, and Legends. 
Crown 8vo. 416 pp. with 30 Illustrations, 5s. 

'An interesting account of the English shires. Contains a store of useful 
information, told m an interesting style, and relieved by anecdote and legend.' 

School Board PhronicU, 

* A highly interesting and instructive volume for children. A more entertaining 
method of instniction could hardly be conceived. Books like the pre^'.ent, which 
combine entertainment with instruction, are general favourites, and are of con- 
siderable educational \2\yxt,*— Court Journal. 

MERCIER {MRS. JEROME)— 

WORK, AND HOW TO DO IT. 

z8mo. cloth, 2S. 6d, 

MID-DAY THOUGHTS FOR THE WEARY. 

Third Edition. 33mo. cloth, is. 6d. 

MORRIS {L. A., Selected and Arranged by)-- 

WORDS OF LOVE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

By L. A. Morris, Author of ' A Name which is above every Name,' &c. 
A New Daily Text and Hvmn-book for Children. With Photo-Frontispiece. 
a4mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, js, ; leather, 31. 6d. to lor. 

Heartily do we commend this little volume to the attention o mothers.' 

Mothers' Treasury, 
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MOON (a WASHINGTON, F.R.SX,)-- (9.) 

THE SOUL'S INQUIRIES ANSWERED 

IN THE WORDS OP SCRIPTURE. 

A Year>book of Scripture Texts, loth Thousand. 

I. Drawing-room Edition. Small crown 8vo. with Blank Diary, 

and 13 Copyright Photoeraphs by arrancement with Mr. Graves. 
Cloth, gilt edges, xor. 6rr. ; roan, xys. 6d» ; morocco, &c. 17^. 6d. to 42X. 
' A very beautiful birthday*book. . . . Each month is prefaced by an exquisite 
illustration of some incident in the life of Christ from well-known paintings by 
modem artists. . . . Few handsomer gifts of the kind could be given or received.' 

Stattdarii. 

II. Poct^KT Edition. Royal samo. cloth, m. 6d. ; roan, y, &nd 4^. 
morocco, 6s, and yx. 6d. ; calf, russia, and other bindings, Zs, M. to 21s. 

III. Common Edition for Distribution, without Diar>*. 
Royal 32mo. limp, M. : limp cloth, is. 6d. ; roan, us, 6ei, 

THE SOUL*S DESIRES 

BREATHED TO GOD IN THE WORDS OP SCRIPTURE. 

Being Prayers, and a Treatise on Prayer, in the Language of the Bible, 
With Selections from the Devotional Portion of the Psalms. 
For Private or Family Worship. Third Edition. 
Royal 32mo. cloth, ax. 6(i. ; leather, 3X. to 7X. 6^. 

THE SOUL'S COMFORT IN SORROW. 

Being Selections from the Author's Poetical Writings. Demy S4mo. cloth, 2X. 6</. 

THE MONOGRAPH GOSPEL. 

Being the Four Gospels arranged in one continuous Narrative, 

In the words of Scripture, without omission of fact or repetition of statement. 

Second Edition, witn Marginal References and Map. 

Royal 3amo. cloth, ax. 6d. ; roan, 3X. and 4X. ; morocco, 6x. and 7X. 6{i. 

* This is one of the handiest of handy books for the Biblical Student.' 

Church cf England Pul^ii, 

* We can offer to no work of the season a more cordial welcome than to this 
book.' — Public Opinion, 

* An admirable work. We know of nothing superior in \and.*"~Christiafi Globe. 

THE REVISERS' ENGLISH. 

A Series of Criticisms, showing the Revisers' Violations of the Laws of the Language. 
With Photographs of the Revisers. Square fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3X. 6d, 

* As a model of verbal criticism " The Revisers' English " is a worthy rival to 
" The Dean's En^^lish," and Mr. Moon displays in both works a delicate appreci- 
ation of the niceties of our language, a polished and accurate style, and an unusual 
power of making his points with fatal precision. Though Mr. Moon's method of 
overthrowing his antag^onists is probably irritating to his victims, his tone is uni- 
formly courteous. This book cannot fail to interest all who are lovers of the purity 
of the English language, or who desire to secure an accurate translation of the New 

• Testament into our own tongue.' — Notes and Queries. 

THE DEAN'S ENGLISH. 

A Criticism on the Dean of Canterbury's * Essays on the Queen's English.' 
CJieap Edition^ the nth. Fcap. 8vo. limp, ix. dd. 

* Demonstrating that while the Dean undertook to instruct others, he wx<; him- 
self but a castaway in matters of grammar.' — Edinburgh Rei'ie^v.^ 

* Coming out for wool, in fact, the Dean went back shorn ; ni«ihing forth to teach 
he went home taught.' — T/ie Record. 

BAD ENGLISH EXPOSED. 

A Series of Criticisms on the Errors of Lindley Murray and others. 
Cheap Edition^ the 7th. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2X. 

' Well worthv of the careful study of all who aspire to write English elegantly 
and accurately. —London Quarterly Rei'ie^v. 

* \ useful contribution to the art of writing the Engli!*h language with accuracy.' 

I tntes. 
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MOON ((7. WASHINGTON, F,R.S,L.)'-Continued. (9.) 
THE KINO'S ENGLISH. 

Part I. Its Source and History. 

,, Origin and Process of Written Language. 

, , Puzzling Peculiarities of English. 

„ Spelling Reform. 
Square fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3^ . 6d, 

EDEN, AND OTHER POEMS. 

Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 3J. 6ti» 

* We recommend tnis volume of genuine poetry. '—Owr Chvfi Fireside. 

' Have deservedly reached a second edition, some of them being of gre.it beauty 

Jflfin Bill/. 
MOORE (REV, DANIEL, of Paddington)— (3) 

CHRIST IN ALL AGES. 

Or, Short Readlngrs on the First and Second Coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Crown 8vo. cloth, y.6d. 

' We have read this book with much interest and satisfaction, a very helpful 
book, which we recommend with pleasure.' — Churchman, 

* The book is a good one, worthy of the author's wide reputation. You rise 
from its perusal instructed, pleased, and elevated.' — Literary Churchninu, 

TEMPTATION : Its Nature and Limits. 

Square fcap. Svo. cloth, 2X. td. 

' A valuable little work, full of thoughts which will go home to the heart of every 
Christian who reads it.' — Rock, 

* Plain and thoughtful.'— /tf//M null. 

* An edifying little book.' — L'hfisiian. 

THOUGHTS ON PREACHING. 

Specially in relation to the Requirements of the Age. 

Cheap Edition, corrected and enlarged. Crown Svo. cloth, 4^. 6d, 

* The most valuable manual we have on the subject.'~C7/m//V»« Remembrancer , 
^ 'We should like to put this volume into the hands of all candidates for the 

ministr>', of all young clergymen, and of many old ones too.' 

Church of Eng^land Mas^azine, 

MORTON {MRS. G, E., Auikorof* Fnendin Need Papers; ^c.)— (4.) 

THE STORY OF JESUS, FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo. xa full-page Illustrations, 3;. 6d, 

* The authoress, in carrying out her purpose of giving the Gospel story almost in 
full, yet in such simple language as to oe readily understood by a child of four, or 
even less, has been very succe^ul, not only in chopsing appropriate words, but in 
exhibiting the narrative in an agreeable and picturesque style. We think it a very 
nice book for children, and Mre have no doubt that very young children will appre- 
ciate it, and be interested in it.' — Queen, 

FROM THE BEGINNING; or, Stories from Genesis. 

Fcap. 8vo. Illustrated, 3;. 6d, 

' One of the best books of Bible^ stories for children that we have ever seen. 
Mothers cannot provide themselves with a better book to read to their little ones on 
Sunday. Mrs. Morton has conferred by the^ publication of her little work a real 
benefit on the dear children to whom she dedicates it. —Record. 

FROM EGYPT TO CANAAN. 

Fcap. Svo. cloth, with Four Illustrations and Map, 3;. Cd, 

' Couched in plain and simple terms, the book, like its predecessors, is admirable 
for teaching children the main Scripture lr\xiYi.'--Graphic, 

* Very nicely and reverently written.' — Literary Churchman. 

EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 

Cheaper Edition. Crorvn Zvo. cloth extra, 3*. 6d. 

* firings out in the course of an interesting tale the prominent feature<; in the 
condition of society in England and France at the time of the first French Revolu- 
tion. The historic and social contrasts between the state of things in the two 
countries are well exhibited.' — Record. 
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NANQLB (EDWARD), the Apostle of AchiU. 

A Memoir and a History. By the Rev. Henry Seddali., LL.D. 

With Introduction by the Mo«t Rev. Lord PlunkeTj D.D., Bishop of Meath. 

Just published. Corwn 8vo. illustrated, 3;. 6</. 

NIVEN {REV, W,)— (3.) 

FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. 

Chiefly on the model of the prayers of Holy Scripture. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3J. (td. \ 

' These prayers are excellent.' — Record. ^ 

* A truly thoughtful help to family devotion. The prayer*; for special occasion*: 
are most appropriate.'— /'»«/V/r. 

FAMILY READINGS ON THE PHILIPPIANS. 
Fcap. 8vo. large type, cloth, is. td. 

^ ' We should especially recommend this book to the perusal of young people, a<: 
it is calculated to attract their attention not only to the Kpistle in question, but to 
the lessons it inculcates.' — English Churchiitan. 

FAMILY READINGS ON THE THESSALONIANS. 

Fcap. Bvo. cloth, \s. 6d. 

' Replete with valuable and interesting information.* — Record. 

* Emmently well calculated for the^ purpose of furnishing brief instruction in 
Scripture, with suitable practical application adapted to the circumstances of a 
Christian household.'— C'/vr/fZ/Vrw Oi>ser7'er. 

KOF.L {Late C. M.)— 

THE NAME OF JESUS, AND OTHER POEMS. 

New Edition, with Memorial Notice and Appendix, xyth Thousand. 
Square fcap. Bvo. cloth, is. 6d. ; roan limp, ^r. ; morocco, 7^. 6d. 

* A book of real poetry, and most tender and helpful piety.' — Church Bells. 

NORTHESK (Late COUNTESS OF)-^ (2.) 

PRAYERS AND HYMNS for the Use of Children. 

In Two Parts. lamo. cloth, is. ; sewed, is. 
THE SHELTERING VINE.— (Selections.) 

With an Introduaion by the Most Rev. R. C. Trench, D.D. 
Archbishop of Dublin, xoth Thousand. 2 vols, small 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Separately, Vol. l.6s.; Vol. II. (on the Loss of Friends), 4;. 6d. 

The object of this Work is to afford consolation under the various trials of mind 
and body to which all are exposed, by a Selection of Texts and Passages from Holy 
Scripture, and Extracts from Old and Modern Authors, in Prose and Poetry, with 
a Selection of Prayers adapted to the same. 

OSBOEN (YOTTY), Author of 'Pickles: die— 

CLIFFORD'S TRIAL ; or, the Conquest of Patience. 

Crown Bvo. Illustrated, y. 6d. 

* A charming 'tale for young to\V%.*-^Court Journal. 

* A capital book for a boy or ^irl, and to either it would prove of considerable 
pleasure m following this interestmg story.' — Public Opinion. 

OLDING {MRS. WM.)-^ 

MADELINE. 

Crown 8vo. 380 pages, 6t. 

* Well written throughout : fttld the faith displayed by the nuthor inspires tK« 
same feeling of confidence in the reader. The work is dedicated to Lord Shattesbary, 
whose principle of forgiveness of past sin and hope of future redemption is admirably 
illustrated m the story of *• Madeline." * --Court Journal. 

The work Is written throughout with great pathos, and will be read with much 
vsx\xxt.%\.:—hioncon/omtist. 
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OLDING (MRS, \^ M,)—C0ntittued, 

MADELINE* Crown 8vo. doth, ^. (>d. ; paper, 2s, 

LOTTIE. 

Being Part II. of ' Madeline.' Crown 8vo. cloth, 9</. ; paper cover, 6d, 

LOTTIE AND MAGGIE. 

Being Parts II. and III. of ' Madeline.' Crown 8vo. cloth, is, ; paper cover, 9</. 

*OLD, OLD STORY' (By the Author oj, ^c.)— (9.) 

THE 'OLD, OLD STORY,* AND OTHER VERSES. 

Being a Complete Collection of the Author's Poems. Sq. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 25. 6d, 

THE * OLD, OLD STORY.' 

In Two Parts. I. The Story Wanted. II. The Story Told. 
Large-type Edition, fcap. 8vo. id, 806th Thousand. Cloth, 6d, 
Small-type Edition, \d. 4x0th Thousand. 
Musical EUiition, with Author's Music for both Parts, 4to. 6d, 

„ Leaflet, Part I., zoo for is, 6d. 
Broadside Sheet for Cottage Walls, 24/., or 12 for is. 6d, 

BIBLE-CLASS TEACHINGS. 

8th Thousand. New and Revised Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2J. 6d, 

< CAN THESE BONES LIVE ?' 

. Sunday-school Lessons for Home Missions. 2nd Thousand. z8mo. 3d. 

CONFIRMATION ; or, Thoughts for a Solemn Hour. 

Eleventh Edition. Square 24mo. id, 

HEART TO HEART. 

Hymns. 55th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, is. 

HEART TO HEART, WITH AUTHOR'S MUSIC. 

Crown 4to. cloth, clear type, for the Piano, 25. 6d, 

LOTTY'S MESSAGE. 

A Story in Verse, from Real Life. 105th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. id. 

THE MOURNERS CHRISTMAS. 

Fifth Edition. Square z6mo. 2d. 

Ox'er a Million and a Hal/ 0/ the above Works /tave heen sold. 

aRElLLY (MRS.)— 

KIRKE'S MILL, and other Stories. 

Author of ' Phccbc's Fortune,' &c. 

Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. s^. 

ON GUARD. 

The Young Men's Friendly Society Magazine. 
2884, Vol. I. IS. 6d. and zr. 1885, Vol. II. zs, 

QUR TEXT BOOK. 

With Rules and Counsels for Daily Life. 

For the Use of Members aqd Associates of the G.F.S. 

Square 48^0. paper, a/. ; cloth, \d, ; cloth extra. ^^ 
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OXENDEN (RIGHT REV, BISHOP ASHTON)- (34.) 

SHORT COMMENTS on ST. MATTHBW and ST. MARK. 

For Family Worship. Crown 8vo. 3;. 6^. 

TOUCHSTONES; 

Or, Christian Graces and Characters Tested. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE EARNEST CHURCHMAN; 

Or. Why I am a Member of the Church of England. 

lotn Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, u. 6d, ; roan, fr. &/. ; morocco, ^s. 

SHORT LECTURES ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS. 

Advent to Easter, xjth Thousand. ) p^^„ o^ „* /^/ . «,«««,^ «• .^^u 
Easter to Advent. x6th Thousand. / *^^P- ®^- «*' ^' » "«>«>«». 7*. each. 

Two volutfut boutid in one, roan, 7s, 6d, ; tuorocco, zof . &/. 

THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 

35th Thousand. Fcap. Bvo. large type, cloth, 3;. 

THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY; 
Or, Counael to the Awakened. 

291st Thousand. Fcap. Bvo. large type, 3X. 6d. ; roan, 4;. 6d» ; morocco, 7^. 
Cheap Edition, snudltype, lim*, is.; roan, zs, 6d,; inorocco, 4^. td. 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

53rd Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, large type, sx. ftd. ; roan, 4^. 6</. ; mor. 7;. 
Cheap Edition, small ty^e, limp, if.; roan, as td.; morocco, 4^. f>d, 

PORTRAITS FROM THE BIBLE. Two Volumes. 
Old Testament. 37th Thousand. ") i^^,„ q„^ ^. ,. „, >r . ., . 
New Testament. 25th Thousand. J *^^*P- ^^°- ^*°'**' '*• ^' **^^- 

Two volumes bound in one, roan, js, 6d, ; morocco, 10s. 6d. 

OUR CHURCH AND HER SERVICES. 

32nd Thousand. Fcap. Bvo. large type, cloth, 2s, 6d, 

COTTAGE SERMONS; or, Plain Words to the Poor. 

Z2th lliousand. Fcap. Bvo. cloth, ss, 6d, 

COTTAGE READINGS. 

7th Thousand. Fcap. Bvo. cloth, 2;. 6a. 

THOUGHTS FOR ADVENT. 

New Edition. Bth Thousand. Fcap. Bvo. is. 6d. 

THOUGHTS FOR LENT. 

8th Thousand. Square fcap. Bvo. is. 6d. 
DECISION. 29th Thousand. i8mo. large type, cloth, ij.6t/. 
CONFIRMATION; or, Are you Ready to Serve Christ.' 

597th Thousand. zBmo. cloth, 6d. ; sewed, yi. ; or 2s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 

COUNSELS TO THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN 
CONFIRMED ; or, Now is the Time to Serve Christ. 
A Sequel to ' Confirmation; or. Are you Ready to Serve Christ V 
13th Thousand. iBmo. li^np cloth, is, 
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OXEN DEN (RIGHT REV, BISHOP ASHTON)-'Continue<L (86.) 

BAPTISM SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 

z8th Thousand. zSmo. limp cloth, zj. ; sewed, 6d. 

THE LORD'S SUPPER SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 

78th Thousand. zBmo. limp cloth, xj. ; sewed, 6d. 

THE EARNEST COMMUNICANT. 
A Preparation for the Lord's Table. 

Red Rubric Edition, cloth, u. ; roan, 3X. ; morocco, &c. 4«. to 2z/. 
Common Edition. 508th Thous. z«. ; roan, zs. ; morocco, &c. v. to 21s, 

FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. 

Jnd leSS: X^ ThoSw } ^-P- «-• - ^- ' r-"' ^- ^- ' »- 7- -ch. 
Ttuo volumes bouitd in ofte^ tvaftf js, 6d. ; rtioroccOt 10s. td. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. Complete Eight Weeks. 

Very large type. Square crown 8vo. cloth, ts. ; roan, 91. ; morocco, zzr. 

PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE USE. 

Z38th Thousand. z8mo. cloth, z«. ; roan, or. ; morocco or calf, 34. 

WORDS OF PEACE ; or, the Blessings and Trials of Sickness. 

77th Thousand. Square 33mo. cloth, xs. 

THE HOME BEYOND; or, A Happy Old Age. 

z83rd Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. td, 

Boufid with * IVords of Feace^ tvan, 5s. ; tMoroccOf js. €d. 

THE PASTORAL OFFICE. 

Its Duties, Privil^;es, and Prospects. 4th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. y, 6d, 

FERVENT PRAYER. 

46th Thousand. Square 33mo. cloth, zs. 

GOD'S MESSAGE TO THE POOR. 

33nd Thousand. z8mo. cloth, is. 6d, 

THE LABOURING MAN'S BOOK. 

54th Thousand. z8mo. cloth, ts, 6d, 

THE STORY OF RUTH. 

Z4th Thousand. z8mo. limp cloth, is, 

A PLAIN HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

9th Thousand. z8mo. limp cloth, is, 

GREAT TRUTHS IN VERY PLAIN LANGUAGE. 

37th Thousand. z8mo. limp cloth, is, 

THE BARHAM TRACTS. 

Nos. z to 49, at id. each ; 35 for is, 44/. assorted ; the 49 Nos. in packet, 3^ . 

iFull list en application, 

THE PLUCKLEY TRACTS. 

zst Series. — Nos. z to 33, at id, each ; 35 for is, j^d, assorted ; 

the 33 Nos. in packet, 2s. [Full list on application. 

THE PLUCKLEY TRACTS. 

2nd Series. — Nos. 34 to 67, at id. each ; 25 for zx. 4^/. assorted ; 

the 34 Nos. in packet, 2f . [Full list on appUcaiian, 

Over Two Million Copies of this Author's Works have been sold. 
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PARRY (CHARLES, Commandtr, R.X,)— 
MEMORIALS OF. 

By his Brother, Edward, Bishop Suffragan of Dover. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

' The memorial of a young - man who enjoyed life without abusing it, and joyed 
his profession as only an Englishman can. . . . Charles Parry was a Christian 
gentleman — fearless, earnest, and devout.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

PEEP OF DA Y' (By the Author of)— (21.) 

THE PEEP OF DAY; 
Or, A Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction. 

604th Thousand. Questions and 37 lllus. x8mo. cloth, as. ; roxburghe, 2X. 6d. 

Cheap Edition ^ IllHstmted^ limp clothe is. 2d. 
Edition for Schools (799th Thousand^ with 24 Illustrations, i8mo. cloth, 6d. 

\* Authorised French Edition, no Questions, z6mo. lllus. cloth, xr. 6d. 



STREAKS OF LIGHT; or, Fifty-two Facts from the Bible. 

6zst Thousand. 53 Illustrations. z8mo. cloth, as. 6d. ; roxburghe, y. 
Cheap Editibu, Illttstrutedf limp cloth, is. 6d. 

LINE UPON LINE; 
Or, A Second Series of Reli^ous Instruction. 

Part I. 333nd Thous. Questions and 30 lllus. x8mo. cloth, 3X. 6d. ; roxb. 3J. 
Part II. a56th Thous. Questions and 37 lllus. x8mo. cloth, af. 6<^. ; roxb. 3^. 

Cheap EditioHSf Illustrated, limp cloth, eoi^h is. 4//. 
Edition for Schools, 3 Parts, i8mo. Illustrated, limp cloth, ^, each. 

PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 

5zst Thous. Questions. 68 lllus. and Map. z8mo. cloth, as. 6d. ; roxb. 3^. 
Cheap Edition, Illustrated, limp cloth, is. 6d. 

APOSTLES PREACHING TO JEWS AND GENTILES; 
Or, The AcU explained to Children. 

19th Thousand. Questions. 27 lllus. and Map. i8mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; roxb. 3jr. 

Cheap Edition, Illustrated, litnp cloth, is. 4^. 

LINES LEFT OUT. 

57th Thousand. Questions and 38 lllus. z8mo. cloth, as. 6d, ; roxbuighe, 3^. 
Cheap Edition, Illustrated, limp cloth, is. 6d. 

THE KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 

25th Thousand. 27 Illustrations and Map. x8mo. cloth, as. 6d. ; roxburghe, 3^. 
Cheap Edition, Illustrated, limp cloth, is, 6d. 

THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. With Questions. 

13th Thousand. 37 Illustrations and Map. i8mo. cloth, as. 6d. ; roxburghe, 3X. 
Cheap Edition, Illustrated, limp cloth, is. td. 

MORE ABOUT JESUS. With Questions. 

63nd Thousand. 96 Illustrations. z8mo. cloth, as, 6d. \ roxburghe, y. 
Cheap Edition, Illustrated, limp cloth, is. 4d, 

THE PEEP OF DAY SERIES. 

A Handsome Nursery Box. The above Ten Vols. roxb. gilt edges, in box, price 31 j. 6d. 
Cheap School Series. The above Ten Vols, leatherette, in U)x, price ais. 

THE PEEP OF DAY. 

Cheaper Drawing-Room Edition. With 11 full-page Illustrations, 
printed m Colours by Marcus Ward. Imperial x6mo. cloth extra, 3*. 6d. 
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• P£EP OF DAY' [By the Author o/)— Continued, (21.) 

NEAR HOME ; or, Europe Described to Children. 

With Anecdotes. New Edition (oand Thousand), carefully revised. 

With 29 full-page and 79 smaller Illustrations, and Map. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, $s. 

FAR OFF. Part I.; or, Asia Described. With Anecdotes. 

New Edition (sxsl Thousand), revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5X. 

With 95 small, x6 full-page, and a Coloured Illustrations, and Coloured Map 

FAR OFF. Part II. ; 
Or, Oceania, Africa, and America Described. With Anecdotes. 
New Edition. With over 200 Illustrations and Coloured Map. 
36th Thousand, carefully revised. Fcap. 8vo. ^r. 

LATIN WITHOUT TEARS ; or, One Word a Day. 

Square x6mo. cloth, 3;. 6d, 

READING WITHOUT TEARS; 

A Pleasant Mode of Learning to Read. ^ 

Part I. 66th Thousand. 530 Illustrations. i6mo. large type, cloth, 3x. 6d, 

Part II. ayth Thousand, z.30 Illustrations. i6mo. large type, cloth, a«. 6d. 

Complete in One Volume Illustrated^ i6nut, cloth extra^ ^. 6d, 

READING DISENTANGLED. 

A Series of Classified Lessons in 37 Sheets. 

is. the set plain ; mounted, 7;. js. coloured ; mounted, zof. 6d> 

LIGHT IN THE DWELLING ; 
Or, A Harmony of the Pour Gospels. 

With very Short and Simple Remarks, adapted to Family Reading, 

and arranged in 365 Sections for every Day in the Year. 

98th Thousand. Thick crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; calf, i4«. ; morocco, ijs. 6d. 

THE NIGHT OF TOIL; 
Or, First Missionary Labours in the South Sea Islands. 

Seventh and Cheaper Edition, with 9 Illustrations. Fcap. Bvo. cloth, 3;. 

TEACHING MYSELF; 
Or, An Abridgment of 'Reading without Tears.* 

For the Cottager. 2zst Thousand. 92 Illustrations. Square x6mo, paper, yl. 

THE ANGEL'S MESSAGE; 
Or, The Saviour made known to the Cottager. 

22nd Thousand. With 9 Illustrations. Square x6mo. paper cover, od. 

Over a Million and a half Copies of this Author's Works have been sold. 

PILGRIM LAYS FOR THE HOMEWARD BOUND, 

And Words of Counsel and Comfort in Sunshine and Shade. 
Arranged by J. Williamson, Editor of * Hymns for the Household of Faith,' &c. 
With an Introduction by the Author of ' Chronicles of the SchOnberg-Cotta Family. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 3^. 6«/. 

' There is no doubt that the volume will find large acceptance in many quarters. 
The whole book breathes a truly catholic spirit, and we can cordially recommend 
it.'— >>b» Bull. 

PLAIN AND PLEASANT WORDS; 

Or, Readings for Mothers* Meetings on Job and Jeremiah. 

By the Author of * Old Peter Pious,' &c. 

With other Stories. Square fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2^. 6d. 

^ ' These truly excellent " Readings" are not only " plain and pleasant but alsa 
wise and good words ; will prove exceedingly helpful.' — Mothers Treasury 
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PR A VERS (FAMIL Y AND PR I VA r£)— (9. ) 

FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. 
By Bishop Oxbndbn and Rev. C. H. Ramsdbn. 

JSl ^. 'i^h SSSSd! } Fcap. 8vo. d. «. «.: roa«. 4.. «.: mor. ,.. .«*. 

Two volumes boufid in otUt roan, js. 6d. ; morocco, los. td. 
Very large-type Edition. Complete Eight Weeks. 
Square crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; roan, 91. ; morocco, zu. 

PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE USE. 
By Bishop Oxbndbk. 
xsSth Thousand. i8mo. cloth, is. ; roan, u. ; calf or morocco, 3^. 

FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. 

Chiefly on the model of the Prayers of Holy Scripture. 
By the Rev. W. Niven, B.D. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. 

By the late Henry Thornton. Esq. M.P. Fiftieth Edition. 
z2mo. cloth, 3f. ; morocco, -js. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. 

By the late W. Wilbbrforcb, Esq. Edited by his Son. Eleventh Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. sewed, xs. 6d. 

PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

By Mrs. Goodwin Hatchard. Third and Cheaper Edit. z8mo. limp cloth, is, 

A FORM OF PRAYERS, 

Selected and Composed for the Use of a Family principally consisting of 
Young Persons. Fifteenth Edition. z2mo. 2s. td. 

A MANUAL FOR CHRISTIAN SCHOOLBOYS. 

Containing Short Counsels and Pravers for Private Use. 
By the Rev. C H. Ramsdbn, of Chilham, Canterbury. 
Tenth Edition, enlarged, 3amo. xs. ; roan, or. ; morocco, yt. Cheap Edttion^ td. 

PRAYERS AND HYMNS for the Use of Children. 

By the late Countess of Northbsk. In Two Parts, zamo. us. ; sewed, \s. 

R, C. L. B, (Zf^)— 

TEXTS MISQUOTED AND MISAPPLIED. 

With Preface by the Bishop of Liverpool. z8mo. cloth bevelled, xt. td. 
* An interesting little book.' — CUrgymatCs Magazitu. * Valuable.'— J?^<ro/Y/. 
' We would wish that it were put into the hands of many students of Scripture. 

Literary Churchman. 

RAMSDEN (REV. C. H.)— (2.) 

A MANUAL FOR CHRISTIAN SCHOOLBOYS. 

Containing Short Counsels and Prayers for Private Use. 

Tenth Edition, enlarged, samo. zx. ; roan, aj. ; morocco, 3^. Cheap Edition, 6d. 
' An admirable little companion for intelligent and thoughtful lads. The advice 
given is excellent throughout, and it is so expressed as to attract attention.* 

Ke%new% 
APOSTOLIC TIMES AND THEIR LESSONS. 

Being a Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles for Family Use. 
With Commendatorv Notice by Bishop Oxbndbn. 
a vols, crown 8vo. cloth antique, aj. td. each. 

'Judicious, practical, and evangelical.*— C7»r Own Fireside, 
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HAIVNSLEY [REV. R. DRUMMOND)— (2.) 

CHRISTIAN EXHORTATION; 
Sermons Preached in Country Churches. Third Series. Sq. fcap. 8vo. 5;* 

* Plain and sensible stXTRons.' -^Guardian, 

* Carefully considered, practical, and earnest sermons.' — lohn Bull. 

SERMONS, CHIEFLY CATECHETICAL. 

X2mo. cloth, 5^. 6d. 

All his other Works are out of print, 

RIPON {RT. REV, W. BOYD CARPENTER, LORD BISHOP OF)— 
HEART HEALING. 

i8mo. paper cover, is. 

* One of the best and simplest statements of Gospel truth we have seen. 

Our Own Fireside, 
ROSS {LADY MARY)— 

GRANNY'S CHAPTERS (on Scriptural Subjects). 

New Edition. Four Volumes. Crown 8vo. cloth, each ss. 

Vol. I. Creation to Joshua. I Vol. III. Dbath op Ahab to Hbrod thbGrbat 

,, II. Joshua to Dbath of Ahab. | „ IV. New Testament. 

' Other Grandmammas may like to give to their children's children these in- 
teresting Chapters, which have been worked out in such a pleasant and paiilstaking^ 
manner oy Lady Mary Ross.' — Christian. 

SCOTT {REV. F. J., late of Tewkesbury)— 
THE LIGHT OP LIFE. Sermons. 

Just published. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3X. 6d. 

* Clear, concise, and well calculated to reach the hearts of the hearers.' 

Christian,^ 
SE AFIELD {THE COUNTESS OF)— 

HARRY ADAIR AND HIS BLIND MOTHER. 

x6mo. cloth, xs. 6d. 

SEDDALL {REV. HENRY)— (2.) 

THE MISSIONARY HISTORY OF SIERRA LEONE. 

Square fcap. 8vo. with Map, y. td. 

* A very full and most satisfactory account of missionary work in a country that 
has been most aptly described as the grave of £uropeans.'--tS'/ai(^n/. 

EDWARD NANGLE: the Apostle of Achill. 

A Memoir and a History. Crown 8vo. illustrated, price 3^. 6d, 

With an Introduction by the Most Rev. Lord Plunkbt, D.D., Bbhop of Meath. 

SENILIS {By)— 

PINACEiB. 

A Handbook of the Firs and Pines. By Senilis. 8vo. cloth, 5; . 

* In the portion of the book devoted to cultivation, which is after all the most 
important section, there is much that is useful and interesting.' — Field, 

* This is eminently a practical treatise, yet handling the subject in a thoroughly 
scientific manner.' — The Press. 

SHERWOOD {MRS.)— 

THE HISTORY OF THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 

Original Edition, in 3 volumes, xamo. cloth, each, 3;. 6d. 

STEBBING {GRACE)— 

AMONG THE CARBONARI. 

The Adventures of Pejrton Phelps with the Secret Society. 
A Book for Boys. 8vo. illustrated, 3^. 6d, 
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STORIES FOR OUR GIRLS. 

Edited by M. E. Townsknd. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. each \s, 6d, 

STORIES FOR OUR VILLAGE. 

By E. M. L. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. &/. 
Esther Trefarthen's Paitfa. How John Merrivale Chose hit Wife. 
Dame Kreutcheii*8 Qeese. 

STOWELL {Late REV, HUGH, Canon of Clustef)— 
A MODEL FOR MEN OF BUSINESS. 

Ijectures on the Character of Nehemiah. 
Fourth Edition. Square crown 8vo. y. 6d, 

STURGE (CATHARINE)— 

A DIURNAL ; for the Chances and Changes of this Mortal Life. 

x6mo. cloth, 31. 6d. 

*The ver^ best little book that we know of containing hig^hly-expressed, 
striking, useful thought and sentiment. The extracts are well chosen, and are of 
a high class, and yet simple, beautiful, and striking, such as may meet diurnal 
necessaries.'— CArtf/foiv. 

TANNER {REV. JAMES GOSSETT)— 

THE CHURCH IN THE CHERUBIM ; 
Or, The Qlory of the Saints. Square fcap. Bvo. cloth antique, 5; . 
* A very important monograph, ripe, sdiolarly, and deeply devotional.' 

TEMPLE {CRONA)— (3.) 
ROYAL CAPTIVES. 

With Frontispiece. Second attd Cheap^ Ediiioni Cmun Zvo. cloth extra, 3X. 6</. 
AUo in 5 Serrate PartSy limp cloth^ ts. each, 

z. Caractacus. a. Robert of Normandy. 3. Juana. Queen of Spain. 
4. The Last of the Incas. 5. The Lady Elizabeth. 

' One of the best boys' and girls' books we ever xtaA,*— Graphic, 
' These brief tales, of course, do not admit of much constructive display, yet in 
them the author exhibits qualifications of unusual excellence.' — Momins^ Post. 

SEED TO THE SOWER. 

A Sunday Book for the Young. 

55 Stories and Lessons founded on the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. Cr. 8vo. sf. 

' One of the best Sunday volumes we have seen.' — Fireside, 

TRUEHEARTED. 

A Tale. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 5^ . 

*' For an intelligent girl a more suitable book cannot be found.' — Graphic. 

THAT CHILD. 

By the Author of * The Atelier du Lys,' * Mdlle. Mori,' &c. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

THORN (ISMA F)— 

SPIN AND PODQIE. 

Author of ' Pinafore Days,' &c. Square crown 8vo. lUustratedi or. 6d, 

THORNH/LL {MARK, ESQ,)— 

THE CLERGY AND VIVISECTION. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, v, ; sewed, xs, 6d. 

THORNTON {Late HENRY, M.P,)— 

FAMILY PRAYERS FOR A MONTH. 

Fiftieth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3J. ; morocco, 7*. 6d, 
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THORNTON {The late REV, WILLIAM, ALA.)— 

WEAPONS OF CHRISTIAN WARFARE. Sermons. 

With Preface by Rev. B. A. Smith, M.A., Rector of Crayford. 
Just published. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

THOUGHTS FOR THE SICK. With Prayers and Hymns. 
By A. L. M. With Preface by M. E. Townsend. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. ; paper cover, ix. 

' Tender. sym|>athetic, and remarkably real : will be found excellent for occasional 
use in parish ministrations.' — Literary Churckmatt, 

' Very clear, simple, and suggestive, and the book is altogether one that will 
provide light and comfort by the way.' — Christian Treasury. 

TOWNSEND (M, E,)— (7.) 

BIRDIE'S BONNET, AND OTHER STORIES. 

Just published. Square fcap. 8vo. is. 

MAIDENS OF SCRIPTURE. 

z6mo. paper, is.', cloth, is. 6d. 

' Simply, thoughtfully, and affectionately written.' — Reaml, 

' A charming little book : the young maidens of the present day cannot do better 
than study and take to heart the characters as they are here briefly painted, with 
all the grace of which the talented authoress is so complete a nustress.' 

Church Times. 

LINKS OF GOLD; 
Or, Thoughts on the Prayem of the Bible. Crown Bvo. limp, xs, 6d, 

* A most instructive little volume, and a good aid to devotion.' 

Christian Obserzter. 
' A small work of considerable interest. It is a collection — complete so far as 
we can judge — of all the prayers in the Bible, both Old and New Tesuments.' 

Christian, 

HEART AND HOME SONGS : 

Original and Selected. Dedicated to our Working Men, Women, and Children. 
Bijou Edit. Fcap. Bvo. cloth, gilt, 3^. 6d. : roan, 6s. 6d, ; morocco, &c. 91. to 2Xf. 
Cheap Edition for Working People. Fcap. 8vo. limp, \s. 6d. 
Also set to Music by D'Arcv Ferris, fcap. Svo. cloth, 2^. 
Music only, sewed, 44/. 

' Copious, yet choice, containing poems, old and new.' — Guardian, 

' An admirable book for use at Penny Readings.' — Homilist. 

' A most useful volume, welcome especially to the sons and daughters of toil.' 

Hand and Heart, 

PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS FOR PRIVATE USE, 

From Holy Scripture. With Introduction by the late Rev. T. V. Fosbbry, M.A. 
Small crown Svo. cloth, is. 6d, 

* An unusually beautiful compilation.*— Z./Vrm>y Churclunan, 

THOUGHTS FOR THE WORKERS. 

Crown Svo. sewed, is. ; cloth, is. 6d, 

* A comforting little book of counsel and encouragement for all who are striving 
to serve the Lord in their several stations.* — Literary Churchman, 

' A series of practical reflections on suitable subjects, which may be commended 
especially to the attention of teachers and district \\&\\Qr%*— Queen, 

THOUGHTS ON THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 

z6mo. sewed, 6d. ; cloth, is. ; white cloth, gilt, is. 6d. 

' A charming little book, and can hardly fail to do good to any girl.* — Church Belts. 

' Written in a very plain and almost colloquial style, but entering into the sub- 
ject with a minuteness of detail which proves it to be the offspring oia good deal of 
observation and reflection '—CAr^nrA Review. 
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TYTLER {MISS CHRISTINA FRASER)— 
A ROSE AND A PEARL. 

Chta^er Edition^ crvwn Bvo, with Franiisptece^ clothe y. 6d, 

* The scenes and situations are well conceived and well brought out : there is a 
delicate and pleasant savour of sentiment throughout : there is a chastening but not 
depreMiDg religious t^mL,'— Illustrated London Neftu, 

TYTLER {MISS ANN ERASER)— (6.) 
LEILA; or, the Island. 

Twelfth EditioQ. Fcap. 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, js. 6d. 
LEILA AT HOME. 

A Continuation of * Leila in Ei^land.' 

Tenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with Illustrations, doth, 3^. 6d. 

MARY AND FLORENCE ; or, Grave and Gay. 

Sixteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

MARY AND FLORENCE AT SIXTEEN. 

Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

* Excellent. Especially valuable for their religious spirit.'— ^/iffrr^ Revino, 

COMMON SENSE FOR HOUSEMAIDS. 

Sixth Edition, corrected, zamo. limp cloth, is. 6d. 

^ ' A book which every housemaid should carry about writh her, and read in her 
leisure moments.' — Women and IVork, 

TYTLER (MISS MARGARET ERASER)-^ 

THE WOODEN WALLS OF OLD ENGLAND; 
Or, Lives of Celebrated Admirals. 

Lord Rodney, Earls Howe and St. Vincentj Lords de Saumarez, Ndsoa, 
and Collin^ood, Sir Sydney Smith, and Viscount Exmouth. 
New Editioir. FcapJ Bvo. doth, y, 6d, 

VAUGHAN {REV. JAMES, M,A.)— 

THE SPIRITUAL LIFE : ^8 Helps and Hindrances. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. sewed, id, ; cloth, red edges, Zd. 

' Simple, and full of useful practical advice. Prebendary Vaughan brings out 
sound church teaching in a way which many of his school of thougnt £ul to do.* 

Church Bells. 

WAINWRIGHT {REV. SAMUEL)— (8.) 

TRAVELLERS' TALK ON ENGLAND'S CRISIS. 

Crown Bvo. 5*. 

' A valuable book, and will well repay careful study. Sparkling with apt illus' 
tration and hain>^ epigram, these ^ug^stive discussions will make many pause to 
think. Although it can be profitably dipped into at odd moments, it is most certainly 
one of those books that " are to be read." Almost every page bears evidence oi 
wide study and deep thought.' — Record, 

* The various characters are drawn with much acuteness and perception 

We would end this brief notice of this powerfully written book by a repeatal of the 
wish that each of our senators, hereditary or representative, would read^ and profit 
by its experienced wisdom, enlightened teachings, and most timely cautions.* 

English ChHTchsnan. 

* A really enjoyable book, recalling the days of our youth and the novels of 
Mrs. Vtj»Adidh.'—Morftin£^ Post. 
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IVAINWRIGHT [REV, SAMUEL).— Continued. (3.) 

MODERN AVERNUS (THE). 
The Descent of England. How Par? 

A Question for Parliament and the Constituencies. By Junius Junior. 
Thu-d Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth antique, 6s. 

' A remarkable book, and a startling one. ... A book which every effort should 
be made to circulate, and which should especially be placed in public libraries, and 
the libraries of institutions frequented by the working classes and the general body 
of electors.' — Christian Advocate. 

CHRISTIAN CERTAINTY. 8vo. cloth, loj. 6flr. 

' ' ' A Synopsis of the Christian Evidences " would be no untrue title for this work. 
It brines together and presents in one view such an accumulation of proofs of the 
truth of the Bible as we never remember to have met with before.' 

Christian Observer, 

WEBER {MISS A.)— 

HESTER TRACY. A Story. 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated, y. 6d. 

WELLAND (The late REV. JOSEPH)— 

DAILY BREAD, and other Sermons. 

Crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

IVHA TEL Y {MISS E. J. )— (5. ) 
THOUGHTS ON SICKNESS. 

i6mo. paper cover, price 6d. ; cloth, xs. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE AND CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. 

Part I. Evangelical Teaching. Crown 8vo. is. 
II. The Three Caskets, &c. Crown Bvo. 2J. 6d. 

MAUDE ; or, The Anglican Sister of Mercy. 

New Cheap Edition, z6mo. paper, xs. 

PLYMOUTH BRETHRENISM. 

Fourth Edition, with Additions. z6mo. cloth, xs. td. ; paper, xs, 

* Admirable The errors are calmly and clearly pointed out, and ably 

refuted.'— /?tfcA. 

THE LOOKER-ON. 

Sketches of Sundav-school Teaching at Home and Abroad. 
T6mo. doth, xs, 64, ; paper cover, xs. 

WHITE CROSS SERIES, THE {For Men only)— id, each. 

1. AN ADDRESS TO THE MEMBERS oi the WHITE CROSS ARMY. 

By the Right Rev. thb Lord Bishop of Durham. 

2. THE WHITE CROSS ARMY; 

A Statement of the Bishop of Durham's Movement. By Ellice Hopkins. 

3. PER ANGUSTA AD AUGUSTA. By J. E. H. 

4. TRUE MANLINESS. By J. £. H. 

5. MAN AND WOMAN ; or, The Christian Ideal. By Ellice Hopkins. 

6. WILD OATS, OR ACORNS? By J. E. H. 

7. THE RIDE OF DEATH. By Ellice Hopkins. 

8. THE BLACK ANCHOR. By Ellice Hopkins. 

9. THE BRITISH ZULU. By Ellice Hopkins. 

10. GOD'S GREAT GIFT OP SPEECH ABUSED. By Ellice Hopkins. 
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WHITE CROSS SERIES, THE [For Men only\-^C(mtinued, 

11. WHAT CAN WB DO? By Ellice Hopkins. 

12. LITTLB KINDNESSES. By Ellicb Hopkins. 

13. THE CROCODILE AND THE LITTLE BIRDS. By Ellice Hopkins. 

14. ENGLAND'S LAW FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

By Eluce Hopkins. 

15. THE MAN WITH THE DRAWN SWORD. By Ellice Hopkins. 

17. A STRANGE COMPANION. By the Rev. George Everard. 

la PURITY: THE GUARD OF MANHOOD. A Confirmation Paper, 
atf. ; fifty at half price. 

19. DAMAGED PEARLS : An Appeal to Working Men. By Ellice Hopkins. 

aO. BLOOD^UILTINESS. By Rev. J. W. Horsley. 

21. THE PURITY MOVEMENT : Cannot we use Existing Organisations ? 

22. THE STANDARD OF THE WHITE CROSS: DoweNeedit? a^.each. 

23. BURIED SEED. By Ellice Hopkins. 

24. SAVED AT LAST ? By Ellice Hopkins. 

25. A HOMELY TALK ON THE NEW LAW FOR THE PROTECTION 

OF GIRLS. By Ellice Hopkins. 

Price \d, each. Fifty or more Cities of each at half-price, direct from the Publishers. 
SHORTER PAPERS, J</., 014^. a-dozen. 



Lost In QuickMuid. 
Isit Natorftl? 
Morftl Money-Clippers. 
Who Holds the Rope ? 
BoUinff Away the btone. 
Tonchmg Fitch. 



The Defaced Image Restored. 
My Little Sister. 
Ten Reasons Why I Should Join. 
Power to Let. 
A White Cross Ai»peaL 
By Rev. Professor Charteris, D.D. 

LEAFLETS. 



* Address to the Members. 

By the Bishop op Durham. 

* A Practical Sa^gestion. 

By Ellice Hopkins. 



* The Temple of the Eternal. 

* The Devil's Chain. 

* Saved by Fire. 
t The Cracked Coin. 

* 4<f. per dozen (MT af. per hundred. t 9#/. per dozen or z^. per hundred. 

Nearly Ha\fa Million Copies of this Series have been sold, 

WHJTLOCK {REV, G, S„ M,A,)— 

GUIDE TO THE HOLY COMMUNION; 

Or^ The Communion Office considered Historically and Devotionally. 
With Questions and Glossary. i6mo. cloth, xs. 6d. ; paper cover, is. 

* We very heartily welcome this book, which we have carefully read, and we think 
the writer has well executed the task he has undertaken, llie information is given 
in a simple and instructive manner, and the book is one which we can heartily 
recommend the Sunday-school Teacher to give to a boy or girl after confirmatioa.*— 
Church of England' Sunday School Magazine, 

WILBERFORCE (BISHOP SAMUEL)— 
FOUR SERMONS, 

Preached before Heir Most Gracious Majesty the Queen in 1841 and 1842. 
Published by Command. Third Edition. F cap. 8vo. cloth, 4^. 

WORDSWORTH {MISS E.)— (5.) 

THIS WORK-A-DAY W6RLD; 

Or, Thoughts for Busy People. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, as, 6d. 

Written in a most interesting fashion, full of anecdote and <i promos recollec* 
tions. This book would make an admirable gift for servants and young people of 
every class, and should be found useful for reading aloud at Sunday School and for 
home teaching.' — Review, 
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WORDS WORTH (MISS E.)— Continued, (4.) 

SHORT WORDS FOR LONG EVENINGS. 

A Book for Mothers' Meetings, Cottage Homes, &c. 
7th Thousand. i8mo. xs, 6a. 

^ * Deep, poetical, and sometimes quaint thought, simply expressed, which renders 
it in our eyes a remarkable book.' — Guardian, 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CHIMNEY-CORNER. 

For Cottage Homes, Mothers' Meetings, &c. 
9th Thousand. x8mo. xs. 6d. 

* One of the most delightful books we have come across,*— /oAn Bull. 

' These most useful and well>expressed " Thoughts " may be read with interest 
and profit at all our firesides, and are especially well adapted for reading aloud at 
mothers' meetings. Very cordially do we recoounend it.' — Motherst Treiisury. 

AN EMPTY HOUSE. (A Temperance Tale.) 
i8mo. cloth, price xs. ; sewed, 6d. 

* Of deep and tragic interest, and told with much literary grace and power.' — 
Christian. 

* A tpuching little story,*— Reck, 

IN DOORS AND OUT. (Poems.) 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price as, 6d, 

* Charmingly playful and tender t all, without exception, give evidence of a pure 
taste and great refinement of mind.' — Guardian. 

WORK AND LEISURE: 

The Englishwoman** Advertiser, Reporter, and Qaxette. 
Edited by L. M. H. 

Published Monthly. Demy 8vo. 40 pp. Price 3^/. 
(Annual Subscription, y. 6d, post free.) 

Vol. IX. (1884-5), 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6d, Vol. X. (1884-5), 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6d, 

Reviews topics of interest to women, affords information upon all subjects of 
interest to them, or which bear upon their welfare. Chronicles new openings of 
remunerative employment, and of all occupations open to them, both paid and 
unpaid. Special facilities are afforded for advertisements. 

* There is certainly no more useful and informing periodical respecting woman's 
work, and where to obtain employment, than this Gazette.' — Ladies* Treasury, 

WORKING LADIES' GUILD. 

Explanatory RqK>rt. Square fcap. Svo. sewed, 6d, ; post free, 6\d, 

WRIGHTSON {REV, W, G,)— 

CONDENSED CONFIRMATION ADDRESSES. 

i6mo. cloth, xs, 

* Should be found most useful by the clergy and by all who have anything to do 
with the preparation of candidates for confirmation.'— ^rc^fioj/rV-a/ Gazette, 

YOUNG MEN'S FRIENDLY SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS— (11.) 

YOUNG MEN'S FRIENDLY SOCIETY RULES AND 
REQULrATIONS. 49th Thousand. Prices/. 

A FEW WORDS TO YQUNG MEN ABOUT THE 

SOCIETY. Leaflet No. x. Price 6d, per dozen. 

MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER -CARD. 

Leaflet No. 2. Price x</., or gd, per dozen. 
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YOUNG MFXS FRIENDLY SOCIETY PUBLICA TIONS—Contd. (11.) 

BE STRONG: AN ADDRESS TO MEMBERS OF THE 
Y. If. F. 8. I^eaflet No. 3. Price id. each. 

HYMN FOR MEMBERS OF THE Y. M. F. S. 

Leaflet No. 4. Price 3</. per dozen ; is. per xoo. 

A FEW WORDS TO Y. M. F. S. MEMBERS. 

By the late Archbishop of Canterbury. Leaflet No. 5. xs. per dozen. 

WHAT IS THE YOUNG MEN'S FRIENDLY SOCIETY? 

Leaflet No. 6. Price id. 

ADDRESS TO YOUNG MEN ABOUT TO FORM A 
BRANCH By Lord Brabazon. Leaflet No. 7. 

AFFILIATION. Leaflet No. 8. Price 6d. a-dozen. 

FIFTH LIST OF BRANCHES AND ASSOCIATES OF 
THE Y. M. F. S. 

Crown 8vo. Price td. 

DAILY COUNSELS. 

A Card printed in Red and Black for hanging up. Price 3</. each ; is. 6d. per doz. 

THE WORK OF THE Y.M.F.S. IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 

By the Rev. C. R. Ferguson Davie. 

Read at the Annual Gathering of the Y.M.F.S. on June a8, 1883. Price zd. 

HYMN (FOR MEETINGS OF Y. M. F. S.). 
With Music. Price id. 




Cfje ®irls' Stimni^ ©ocietp. 



Publications recommended by the Central Council, 

but not Issued by them. 



1. THOUGHTS ON THE MARRIAGE SERVICE, 

By M. E. TowNSEND. 

Paper cover, 6d. ; cl. is, ; white cl. gilt (for Wedding Presents), is. 6rfl 

2. MAIDENS OF SCRIPTURE. By the same Author. 

3rd Thousand. i6mo. cloth, is. 6d. ; paper cover, is, 

3. MODEST MAIDENS. By the same Author. i6th Thousand. 

48mo. id. ; or 6d. per dozen. 

4. DAUGHTERS AT HOME. By the same Author. 

Uniform with ' Modest Maidens. ' 9th Thousand. 48mo. id.,or6d. doz, 

5. LOYAL MAIDENS. By the same Author. 

Uniform with ' Daughters at Home,' and ' Modest Maidens.' 
id. , or 6d, doz. 

6. THOUGHTS FOR THE WORKERS. By the same Author 

Sewed, is, ; cloth, is. 6d,. 

7. THE GIRLS' BOOK OF PRAYERS AND HYMNS. 

By the same Author* 38th Thousand. 
Fcap. 3vo. in wrapper, ^d. ; cloth limp, 6d. 

8. FRIENDLY WORDS FOR OUR GIRLS. 1 6th Thousand. 

By Lady Baker (Amy Marryat). 
Square fcap. 8vo. limp, is. 6a, ; paper, is, 

9. HALF HOURS WITH MY GIRLS. First Series. 

Being 26 Readings for Sundays. By the same Author. 
SmaU crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2S. 6d. 

10. MORE HALF HOURS; 2nd Series. 2s. 6d. By the same Author, 

11. STORIES FOR GIRLS AND THEIR PARENTS. 

By Hon. Lady .Grey. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

12. THOUGHTS ON THE HOLY COMMUNION. 

By A. L. M. 1 8th Thousand, id. 

18. THOUGHTS ON CONFIRMATION. By the same Author. 
7th Thousand, ad. 

14. THOUGHTS FOR THE SICK. By the same Author. 

Fcap. 8vo. limp, is. 6d. ; paper, is, 

15. WORK, AND HOW TO DO IT. 

Edited by Mrs. Jerome Mekcier. z6mo. as, 6d, 

16. G. F. S. : WHAT DOES IT MEAN ? By Miss Hawksley. 

Sewed, gd. 

17. HINTS ON THE WORK OF THE G. F. S. IN 

COUNTRY PARISHES. By Lady Knightley. id. 

18. ADDRESSES on the AIMS and OBJECTS of the G.F.S. 

Delivered in the Diocese of Peterboro' by Mrs. Townsknd and 
others. 6d, 

HATCHABDS, PUBLISHERS, 187 PICCADILLY. 
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Pablication8 Issued by fhe Central Council. 



Tlie CUrlB* VMendly Soel^tjr* Rerised Edit. 33rd Thoiu. Price 9iL ; by post, 2}^ 

The OOBStltWllMi of tb« O. V. ■• Price 6d. ; post free, 6|</. 

B«porf of tho Woik Mid Fro g ro M of tbo O. V • ■• for ISS*. Price ix. 



Tlio Vatlonal C1i«rAetor of flio Olrls' Vrlendly Boolotj'. Rejui at a 

Meeting of the G. F. S. at the Mansion House, June aist, x88a. By M. E. Townsbnd. 
Price as. 6d, per xoo. 

« 

TIlO Veed fbr fllO OlrlS' Vliendly SoolOtj. Price id. each, or xod. per dosen. 

JL TiiondlT better to Vafbem and Motbeni. By M. E. Towmssnd. 
Price ta. eadi, or lod. per doz. 

A Vow ^V'ordo to Aaoodatoo. By M. E. Townssnd. aoth Thooaaod. Price id. 

JL ^Vord to Sob* AOOOOlatOS* By M. E. Townsbnd. Price 4^. per doc or ax. 6d. per xoo. 

A ^ITord to thO OirlO about tbo Soolo^. No. I. By M. E, Townssnd. 
. xaxst Thous. Old £dtti(m. Clear type. Suitable for Country Members. 4//. per doc 

JL ^ITord to thO Olrlo about tbo SoolOtj. No. II. By M. E. Townsbnd. 
xs4th Thousand. Fuller Detailc Smaller type. 4^. per doaen. 

Our Olrl ^ITorkoroi IVliat oaa tbo 0.r.S. bo to Tbomf 

By M. E. Townsbnd. Price M. per docen. 

An Appoal to motrosooo of Blomoutary Spools from tbo O.V.S. 

Price od. ; xar. 6d, per xoa 
JL Vrioudly XiOttor to FupU Toaobonk By M. E. Townsbnd. Price 6d. per doz. 

JL Vriondlj Xiottor to lUotroosoo of Blomontary Soboolo. 

By M. £. Townsbnd. 6d. per doc 

^Tbo Oirlo* Vriondly Soolotj and tbo Otrli' Soboolo of Buffland. 

Addressed to Head Mistresses. Price %d. each, or is, Zd. per doK. 

« 

•O* V* S. Oaadldatos* Xymn. Set to Music by F. Townsbnd. 
Price id, ; or 6d. per dozen. 

Triondly Xtottom to Touuff ^yomou in Bualaoso. 

Reprmted by request from Friendly Work. Price 9d, each, or is. Zd. per doc 

Tbo OlrU' Vrlondly Boototy for Momboro la Bnolaooo. 

By M. £. Townsbnd. Price 6d. per doc 

r 

JBL Vow ^ITords to Touuff ^ITomon In Bnolnooo* By M. £. Townsbnd. 
4th Thousand, ad. 

mendly &ottoro to Mombors In Mills and Manulbotorloo. 
By Mrs. Parkbr. Reprinted from Frundfy Leaves, Price ^ eachi 

JBL Toar'O ^ITork amonrst Vaotory Membors. By Mrs. Parkbr. Price ad. 

•unrootlono for BKootlBro of Bmployoro In Vaetory Blotrlots. 

Price 2fl' pcr doc ; xc 6d. per xoo. 

Koaflotv for use at Meetings of Employers in Factory Districts. 
Price 3d, per doc ; is. 6d. per xoo. 

'Wantod a Plaoo. A Letter to G. F. S. Memberc By M. E. Townsbnd. 
Reprinted from Friendly Leaves, 6d, per doaen. 

A Mendly Ziotter about Commondatlon. By M. E. Townsbnd. 

Repnnted from Friendly Leaves, 6d, per dozen. 
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Publications Issued by the Central Council {Continued). 

Fraetioal Saffffesttons for the Vse of Assoclatoa 

For the Department for G. F. S. Candidates from Workhouies and Orphanages. 
Price aa, each, or zsf. 6</. per zoo. 

^ITorklioiiJie Olrlsi IVliat oan we Bo for Thenit By Mrs. Murray. Price )</. 

Seat and Cliaiiff o of Air for IVearied or AUiaff Menbora. Price zd, 

Tlirlftt and Help in Siokneaa. By Lady Knightlby. Price 3<A dox. or zx. Sd, per zoo. 

Xnformation for Bmifranta. Price z^., or 20 for u. 

&ettera on Bmlprratlon. No. III. By the Hon. Mrs. Joycb. 
Reprinted from FrieneUy Work, Price xd, 

Znduatrlal ^(Torl: in tlie O* V. ■< By Anne Mbrcibr. 9d, each, or \s. Zd, per doz. 

Tbe O* F. 8. Home Almanack for 1886* A Sheet Almanack (with Illustrations 
for hanging on the Wall). Price id, ; post free, i^d, 

Votlee Carda of tbe Oirla* Friendly ■ocietj. For hanging up in Work 
Rooms and Waiting Rooms, &c. Large size, with picture of the Sunmn^ill Home of 
Rest (z9 in. by xaf in.), id. each, or y. 6d, pti dozen. Small siz* (z4i m. by 9! in.}, 
yi. each, or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

■eripture &ulea and Connaela for BaUy &ilto« 

For G. F. S. Members and Associates, 
z. Folded Card. z6mo. printed in Red and Black. Price ts. per doz. 
2. Large Card (za in. by zo), to hang up, printed in Red and Black, ad, each ; zx. 6d. doz. 

Our Text-Sool:. For the use of Members and Associates of the G. F. S. 

Containing the Texts from the G.F.S. Almanack for Z883, with the Rules and Counsels for 
Daily Life. Paper, ad. ; linen, 4^. ; cloth gilt, 6d. 

Vorm of Special Serrioe for Featirala. 

Sanctioned by His Gkai b thb Archbishop of Canterbury and His Grace thb 
Archbishop of York. 33rd Thousand, zd. 

Tme Vrienda Belp Baeb Otiier* Leaflet Hymn. By Lady Baker (Amy Marryat). 
For Usb at Festivals of the G. F. S. 47th Thousand* zx. per zoo. 

Prayera and Bymna fbr a Meeting of Membera. 8th Thous. ad. each. 

Bitto (in Welsh), ad. each. 

Bsrnme And Sonra for O. 7. S. FeatiTalat Ao« Bv Lady Baker. 

snd Thousand, sewed, ad. Nos. z, a, 3, 4, ai, 24, as Leaflets, price zx. per zoo. 

Tbe Oirla of Bnfflandi A Battle Call. 

Poem by F. B. Money Coutts, Esq. Leaflet, ^ per doz. 

■toriea for our Oirla* Edited by M. E. Townsbnd. 

New Cheap Edition, complete in Two Vols. z6mo. limp doth, each u, 6d, 
Numbers, yi. each ; 25 (copies assorted of those in pnnt for it, 6d, 

N.B.»Thb abovb cannot bb supplied post wwam. 



Clje (©itls' jFtienWp ^cietp. 



G. F. S. MAGAZINES. 

FRIENDLY LEAVES. 

One Penny Monthly, 24 pp. fcap. 4to. Illustrated. 5o,ocx) printed monthly. 

Edited by E. Keary. 



Terfns of Subscription for a Year, including postage, payable in advance : — 

• 



One copy . . . . zs. 6d. 

Two copies . . . . 3f . od. 

Three „ . . , . 4*. o</. 

Four , Sf . &/. 



Five copies . . . . 7*. od. 

Six ,, . . . . 8j. od. 

Seven „ . • . . 9; . 6d. 

Eight „ .. .. iij. od. 



Nine copies .. x^s.od. 

Ten „ .. 13*. 6d. 

Eleven „ . , X5X. od. 

Twelve,, .. xSs.od. 



J877 Vol.^ptr^ IS, 6d. ; cloth, a*.— i878,/itf/*r, a*. ; cMAt 2*. 6</.— 1880-84, c&^A, ^- ^' 



FRIENDLY WORK. G. F. S. Magazine. 

For cor Elder Members, Members in Business, &c. 
Edited by M. E. Townsbnd. 
16 pages. Price id. Monthly ; post free, i\d. 



THE G. F. S. ASSOCIATES' JOURNAL AND 

ADVERTISER. 

12 pages 4to. Price One Penny Monthly. 
Edited by Mrs. W. Awdry. 



SUPPLEMENT TO THE G. F. S. ASSOCIATES' 

JOURNAL AND ADVERTISER. 

Containing Advertisements for Situations Wanted and Vacant. 
Published on the X5th of the Month. Price One Penny. 

Advirtistments to be sent to the Secretary ^ 3 Victoria Mansions., Victoria St., JVettminster, S. W. 

for the G. F. S. Associates' Journal and Advertiser by the asth of the month, 

for the Supplement by the 12th of the month. 



SPECIAL NUMBER OF THE ASSOCIATES^ 

JOURNAL AND ADVERTISER. 

Published in August, containing full Report of Anniversary Service and Meetings. 

Price 3d. ; post free, ^d. 



HATOHARDS, PUBLISHERS, PIOOADILLY, LONDON. 

A nd all Booksellers in Toton and Country, 



